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INERALOGY. — KING’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—Prof. TENNANT, F.G.58., 
COURSE of LECTURES on MINERAL 

itate the study of GEOLOG oer. and of he a: lication of 

Octobe 7th, at Ni “Th ill 

, r a ne o’ A.M. ey wi con- 

FR h ucceedi and the same 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


DRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, KING'S COL- 
LEGE, LONDON.—The LABORATORY will be RE- 
OPENED on MONDAY, October 3. 
Students may be received into “this Laboratory who are not 
ected with any of the Departments of the College. They 
conduct their experiments independently A sock other, ender 
the guidance of the Professors and Demonst 
Particular attention is devoted to poy Chemistry, and 
its Application to the Arts and Manufactures, to Medicine, Agri- 


evlturs, Mini the Assaying of 
e Daniell Sholarship. of the annua) value of 20/., tenable for 
is given second year for the best seri 


sea ow made since the award, an A, 
competed for by tudents working in the i LE or a 
period of not less than six months. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


({OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and 
of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 


Director. 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, 
D.C.L. M.A. F.R.S. &e. 
During the ae a 60, which will commence on the 3rd 
October, the follow URSES of LECTURES and PRAC- 
TICAL DEMON STHATIONS will be given — 


1. Chemistry. & LL.D. F.R.S. 
2. Metal) y John P M.D. F.R.S. 
3. Natural istory. By T. H. trawler F.R.S. 


logy. By A. C. 
7. Appli Mechanics Willis, M.A. F.R.S. 
Physics. By G. G. A. 


ate by Mr. Binns. 
The Fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora- 
gorten) ) is 302. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual payments of 


Pupils are received in the Royal Coll J Poems (the labo- 
ratory of the the d H nn a 
Fee of for the Term ree 
at, the Hetalberniot Laboratory, under the direction of 

Tickets to separate Souaee® ¢ Lectures are issued at 

iL, iL 108., and 2. eac Officers e Queen's , Her 

Maj Consuls, Mining and may 
c Seduced 


obtain l il-Teachers, and others 
oolmas 
ce 
also been es lished. 
Hon, apply at the Museum of 
TREN AM REEKS, Registrar. 
E OBNTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL of 
fe Male and Female Studen 
gad Ke OOLS of ART at 37, 
Female Classes only, at in-street ; Fins- 
uare; mas Charter- 
School, ~ 
‘astle-street, Long 


nees-road; Ham pstead, Dispensa 
e's-in-t he East, 
nf ¢ October. informa- 
on for on or 
be made at the Schools 


order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


U™Y ERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT gon A.M. 

The SCHOOL will RE-OPEN, on TUESDAY, September 20, for 
new PUPILS. All the boys must a rin their laces without 

e Sonten is divided into three terms, viz., from the 20th of 
September to Cariotmes, from Christmas to Haster, and and from 


h Pupil is 182., Gl. is paid 
e yearly paymen eo is 1 f which 62. i idi 
advance in each term. froma 
o'clock. The of Yednes- 


e 
8 to tl 
and & exclusivel 

Fencing 
omit Grech, or and Latin, and devote his 


Any 
whole attention ¢ to the 
There is @ general examination of the Pupils at the end of the 


any on 
for submitted to and 


af tthe School is maintained without corporal pun 
T month ly report of the conduct of each Pupil is sent 
tls parent or or guardian. 
particulars may be obtained at the office of the College. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The College Lectanes in the Classes of the Faculty of Motjeine 


y, the 12th of October. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, , 34, 

say Fours WAGHORN, who has resi 
and "Fo Foreign, GOVERNESSES, TEACHEPS, COM: 


ANIONS, TUTORS nd PROFESSORS, Sebo! Propert 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1859. 


The will be PUBLICLY OPERED to ey UL 


Novem 1, at Two o'clock r.™., when an 
dents will be delivered by the PiinclEaL 


The CLASSES for the different Branches of STUDY 
opened as follows :— 
I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


will be 


Days and Hours 
Classes. of feasore. 
Junior Humanity.......... Nov. 2, 
Senior Humanity .......... Nov. bate, Pillans. 
Fi t Greek ee ee Nov. 2, atlé1 
Greek Nov. 2, at ll tate. Blackie. 
re a ema se ee ee ov. 
Second Mathematical...... Nov. 2, at 10 bate. Kelland. 
Third Mathematical ...... Nov. l4, at 9 
Moral Philosop! Nov, 2, at12.... Mr. M*Dougall, 
Natural Philosophy ....... ov. 2, atll.... Mr. Forbes. 
Rhetoric and Be lee-Letires Nov. 2, at 4.... r. Aytoun. 
Practical A stronomy ati2.... Mr 
ee ee ee ee ee ov. a r. nnes. 
Theo Now. af Mr. Donaldson. 
Technology ...............» Nov. 2, at12..... Dr. G, Wilson. 
Il. THEOLOGY. 
- Class. Nov. 10, at 9 
Advanced Class— Hebrew Nov. Rev. D. Liston. 
and Arabic ... ow. ace 
vinity .. Nov. 10, at 11.. Dr. Crawford. 
inity & ‘Charch ‘History Nov. ati2.... Dr. Robertson. 
} Nov. 10, at Dr. R. Lee. 
Ill. LAW. 


Civil La Nov. Buccs Swinton. 
Law of Scotland...... Nov. 14, ean r. More. 
Conveyancing ..........++++ Nov. 14, at 4.... Mr. M. Bell. 
Ty. MEDICINE. 
Dietetics, Materia = 2, at 9.... Dr. Christison. 
Ch ist Nov. at 10 Dr. lL 
Institutes of Saisie Nov. 2,atll.... Dr. Bennett. 
w an Sim 
ne — 

} Nov. 4, at 12 toa{ 

1 Pathology . . Nov. 2, at 4.... Dr. Henderson. 
Natural History ... Nov. 2, at 1.... Dr, Allman. 
Nov. 2,at 3.... Dr. Laycock. 
ROYAL INFIRMARY, at Noon, Daily. 

Practical Anatomy, under the superintendence 
Goodsir. Practi hem AF "ihe superintendence of 
L Playfair. Analytical superintendence 
of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 


in the Reading- on of the Library. 
By Authority FS ee Patrons of the Universi 


‘be seen in the Matriculation conual 


X. SMITH, te the Universt ersity. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL SCHOOL 
of MEDICINE— detvered by Dr. ADDRESS of 


the Session & will 
NOLDS, on MON DAY, the 3rd 


Dr REY- 


of and after 
the Address a CONV ERSAZIONE will be held, rte the PRIZES 


of the t Session distributed. 
The Hospital was Instituted a. p. and Incor- 
porated by Act of Parliament 4.p. 1836. It contains 175 Beds, and 


affords re ief t to about 20,000 Out-patients annually. 
HOSPITAL PRACTICE. 


*hysicians— Dr. 
Assistant-Phy sicians— 


LECTURES. 
Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy— Mr. 
Practical Anatom Heath Mr. Gray. 
ir. Clendon. 


Basham, Dr. Fincham, Dr. Radcliffe. 

d Dr. ares, Dr. 
“Me. Barnard Holt, Mr. Brooke, Holthouse. 
A Mr. Power. 
Surgeon-Den lendon. 


Holthouse. 


Chemistry —Dr. Marcet 
— Mer. Barnard Holt and Mr. M.A. F.R.S. 
Physiology and Ph siob r. Power. 
y— Dir. Syme, 

Comparative Ahopone and Zoology— Mr. Power 

Natural Philosophy —Mr. Brooke, M.A. F.R.5. 

Materia Medica and Therapeutics— Dr. Radcliffe. 

Forensic Medicine—Dr. Fine and Dr. Reynolds. 

Practical Chemistry—Dr. Marcet, F.R.S. 

Midwifery—Dr. Frederic Bird. 

CLINICAL LECTURES. — In addition to i 

= by he Medical uring their Visits, Courses of 
vectures on Clinical Medicine and in accordance with 
the New Pegaiations of the Examining . will be delivered 
gerias © the Winter and Summer Terms by the Physicians and 


Assistants, Physicians’ Clerks, and 
ope: selected from the most qualified Students, a 


The entire ited of the 
Lectures ui eC of Surgeons an 
Ave, bet attended on payment of Seventy ¢ 


urther i ie obtained on cation t 
rm op may be obtal ILSON, Secretary to the H 


(additional | sen 


FOURPENCE 

Stamped Edition, 8d. 
SUGGESTIVE OF A “‘NICE LONG EVENING.” 
R. KIDD’S GENIAL “GOSSIPS.”— 


, “THE SPIRIT AND ESSENCE OF ‘ KIDD’S JOUR- 
NAL, oe OF EVERY THING, AND ALL OF 


THE 
Millions of mysteries surround our 
w, but what is “ 


kno marvellous” 
hud yet, “the marvellous” we can't believe!! 
weak our Reason,—and so great our Gop !— loung. 


af of Mr. ILLIAM KIDD'S POPULAR ANECDOTAL 

SSIPS,” and Terms, sent post-free.— Hammersmith, , Sept. 17. 
M&. R. JOHN BENNETT'S LECTURES on a 

ATCH.—Mr. Jom BENNETT, F.R. 
of the National Academy of Paris, w Lecture on 
WHAT TO MAKE AND E HOW TV KE IT. 
Oct. 1, Royal Arsenal, Wool- apg 3, Whittington Club. 
» Rath. 

0, 


Burnham. 
» ll, Chelsea Young 


Men's 
» 11, Slough. Christian Association. 
34, Chureh Schoolmasters’| ,, Spicer-street. 
tion. 75 
= Barnabas Schools. Dee. 1, ae Hall. 
Southwark. o Devisel 


Nov. 2, Faversham. 


The Lectures will be ibusteated AL a great variety of Models 
and Diagrams,and S ens of Cl and Watches. Syllab 
can be had at the W TCH *MANUPACTORY, 65, CHEAPSID 


h R. GERALD MASSEY will LECTURE 

in Warwickshire and Dastgchive in September, Yorkshire 
in October and December, Middlesex in November of 
land and Scotland in January, ment, © Gloucestershire, Devon- 
shire in February.— Hoddesdon, H: 


LONDON. 
MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

A Class will meet, by permission of the Council, at University 

College, wan early in October, for the purpose of readi ing the 

Subjects uired at the Matriculation Examination to be held in 


January, 1300 will be instructed by WILLIAM WATSON, B.A., 
London, and ERNEST Ape 8S, Ph.D. 

Ror further particulars apply to Mr. Mr. Warsow, 60, Onkley-square, 


N.W 
‘NIVERSITY OF 
. EXAMINATION. 
intending to bo 2. ge Sees 
further particulars r. Watson, 00, Oakley-square, 
UEEN’S COLLEGS, | LONDON, 


rporated by opel 1908, 
Inco 1 
Education of Ladies, and Granting for the 
Visitor--The Lord BISHOP of LONDON. 
Principal— The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
Lady Resident—Miss PARRY. 

The CLASSES of this College will meet, for the Michaelmas 
Term, on MONDAY, October 3rd. 

The PREPARATORY CLASS, or School for Girls under Thir- 
teen, will OPEN on rey September 26th. 

Arrangements made e of ces, Suber 


PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 
COLLEGE, coRK, 


N— 1850-00. 
AND SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINA 
next, at Ten o'clock 


of ARTS, MEDICINE, 
L of CIVIL ENGINEE 
ING and AGRIC 


The Examinations for will on 
e Couell har 


Medicine, and 0 Facu : 
and Firreen in Science, of value of 241. each; Six 
in Medicine, Le ay in Law, and Two in neering, of the 
value of 20/. each; and Four in pont wt ad of the value of 152 


eac 
Prospect taini fall tng information as to the subjects of 
the Examinations. om application to the Registrar. 


ions, be had 
NY, Registrar. 


ARCHITECTURAL FPURLACATION SOCIETY. 
E DICTIONARY of ARCHIT 
—The Parts for the Year 1858—590 the) the D of 
the Text and 12 plates of Tilustrations, © r deli- 
very. Subscribers who may be in arrear for that or for t LA. 
year, ending 3186 of December next, are requested to forward their 


Subscriptions to the or: . 

E inf a 
14, 1860. ARTHUR CATES, Hom. Sec. 


ILITARY EDUCATION. 


of 

RY COLLEGE E. sctablishment 

two candidates to 
Sandhurst, and both were "it 
at the last competition for the ates 

upils aver 1858, of which four 

Re. ratory and extensive Coll 
Nat Ly Sciences have lately been 


—Pre 


ue, 
heir 
Medical Jurisprudence (for 
the 
neet 
0 
Fon ray N.B. Information relative to the Curricula of Study for De- 
ees, Examinations, 
) 
fe 
wie prizes are Lhen given. 
At th of each of the first two terms, there are short exa- 
minetens, which are taken into account in the general examina- 
rgeo 
thou 
J 
yuineas. fy car 
ENN 
| 
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TADIES COLLEGE, 47, BEDFORD- 
SQUARE. 


The CLASSES will BEGIN for the Session 1859-1860 on 
THURSDAY, October 13th. 


FEES 
For Pupils taki the Course of Study, 182. 188. a year, or 71. 78. 
trance 12. le. 


a term. 

For Pupils attending two or more Classes, 1/. 118. 6d. a term for 
Classes a and 1. 1s. for those once. 
twice a ll. lla. those nesting once. 


SCHOOL for JUNIOR PUPILS will RE-OPEN on 
THURSDAY, ber 29th. The Fees are 5i. 5s. a term for 
under, and 6. 6s. for those above, Entrance 


Fee, 11. 1a. 
Prospectuses may be had on application at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


W -CENTRALCOLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
No. 40, SOUTHAMPTON-ROW, W.C. 


MICH TERM of the above Schoo] BEGAN on 
the 8th + setenv Month, and will end December 22nd. 


saaeahentl uineas per Term; 11. 188. the Half-Term. For 
Pastis undar the Two per Term~ 11. 6a. 
the Half-Term. pre-paid. 


E. TAYLOR, Hon. Sec, 


RANGE COURT, CHIGWELL. 
PRIVATE SCHOOL for the SONS of GENTLEMEN. 
The Rev. W. EARLE, M.A., receives into his House FIFTY 


ILS. 
Assistant Masters. 


Rey. F. B.A. Lincoln College, 


esus College, Onford. 
A. Trinity College, Cambridge. 


French an Mester. de Leeuw. 
Dan M Ken 


aster— 
Resident Out-door A and Drill Master—J. Savage. 


Terms dow be sent on sopticntion. 
nee to the Master of the Temple and other Clergymen, 
and Parents of Pu 


Lend, on the line of 


ICKENHAM HOUSE.—Dr. 
(for pine roe Su Sapert ntendent to the Female Department of 
the su RRE ASYLU M) has arran the above com- 
modious =e Nee with its extensive grounds, for the reception of 
Ladies mental! ence, with who will be under his i Super- 
intendence, and reside with nie Pamily.—For terms, &c., apply to 
r. Diamuonp, Twickenham 
*x* Trains constantly pass to and from London, the residence 
being about five minutes’ walk from the Station. 


(QHEMISTRY. —Dr. MEDLOCK’S ANA- 
LYTIC LABORATORY and SCHOOL of Paeosecas 
CHEMISTRY is OPEN thro ut the year. Gentlemen 
instru in any? Branch of _ yrs jally in the pr practi 
cal the Scien Agri re, 

Pupils also for the Woolwich — 
Public Ex Examinations. An Evening Class will commence in 


e Analy 
are on moderate Depart may be at 
the Laboratory, 20, Great Marlborgugh-street, Regent-street, W. 


RACTICAL CHEMISTRY.—Dr. Matruries- 
SEN’S LABORATORY will RE-OPEN for the Winter 
from 9 a.m. to 4 P.m., and in the Srening. 6 to 9. 
Matthiessen may be consulted ¢ on Chemical and 
for analysis can be forwarded either to the Laboratory o 
of Messrs. H. Marruressen & Co., -lan 


r to care 
e ( EC Cc. 
1, Torrington-street, Russell-square, W.C. 


— LAN GUAGE and LITERATURE. 
rienced PROFESSOR of phere, who 
in the Families and Schools, hours twice a 
, would be happy to employ t - jag 
moderate terms. tance no obj 
of Madame Bamberger, 355, Ontord street W. 


ENCH, Italian, German.—9, OLD BOND- 
STREET. ao ALTSCHUL Author of ‘ First Ge 
ted Her Grace the Su s 
M. Soc., Prof. Elocution.-TWO LANGUAGES 
e, a or at his house. en in 
his PRIVATE essons, and select CLASSES for Ladies and Gen- 
tion for all ovtinery pursuits of life, the Uni- 

versities, Army, and Civil Service Examinations. 
ERMAN RESIDENT GOVERNESS.— 
A North German Protestant, 
active and companionable, qualified from ear] part 
the tone and manners of g society Ww TSHES "ENGAGE 
MENT, with tomy shows twelve. She speaks ‘En glish, French, 
man I xactly like natives; makes her Pupils play 
Bd sing deightfully? and thoroughly cultivates the mind.—K., 

astie-street East, Regent-street. 


Reading 
TAUGH 


CAVENDISH COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 22nd Year. 


ONS. TOURRIER’S FRENCH CLASSES 
begin the FIRST IN at 41, Man- 
for Drawing, Pian ‘Pian on ting Hill ; Richmond; 
Manchester-street, W voly 


E MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—Sgssion 

1859-60.—RESIDENT HOSPITAL ASSISTANTS. 

For the promotion of Clinical Instruction in the H —~_ 5 od 

nave instituted Three Hospital Assi stantehi 

mpetition to Students who have — 1 theie 

education. in ‘the School. The Hospital Assistants ide and 

board in the Hospital for one year free of e peenee se. 
o House-Surgeons are annual! elected y from 
among the Students who hi have completed their culum ; the 

reside and board in the Hospital tree of expense. Fee, Twenty 


Prizes and Certificates are also ~~ 

General for all the Practical Chemistry, 
and for the Hospital Practice req wh e College of Surgeons 

Apothecaries’ Company, ee may be paid by instal- 


Purther rticulars, 


ication tuses, &c., may be obtained on ap- 
rary 


to the Dean, =< the Mey to Mr. De Morgan, Hono- 


UY’S HOSPITAL.—The Medical Session 
commences in OCTOBER. The Introductory Address will 
by Dr. Hasernsuon, on SATU RDAY, the Ist of October, 


Physicians— Thomas dison, Barlow Owen 

Rees, M.D. F.R.S., W. Gull, ‘MD 

nt-Ph M. D., Wilks, M.D., 
Surgeons + Edward Cock, Esq., John Hilton, Esq. F-R.S., John 


Assistant Surgeons— Alfred Poland, Esq., Cooper Forster, Esq., 


Obetctrie Phy sician— Hen Oldham, M.D. 
Assistant Obstetric Physician— Braxton ro M. Bea 
Surgeon-Dentists—T. Bell, Esq. F.R.S., 

Surgeon of the Eye Infirmary—J ohn F 

RERS. SESSION. 
.F.R.S., W. W. Gull, M.D. 
P.R.S., John Birket Esq. 

Cooper Forster, 

Physiology—F. Pa D. 
Chemistry— Alfred Ta M.1 F.R.S. 
Demonstrations on Anato Mr. Durham, and Mr. Moxon. 


Philosoph urham 

ntlemen desirous of Dur Students must give 

testimony as to their education and conduct. are reas 

401, first year, 401. for the second and 101. for 
ne yous of or 1001, e payment en- 

tithes a Student toa 


ket. 
Dressers, Clinical Cle Ww Ward Clerke, Obstetric ene and 
ressersin the Eye W ards, are selec according to merit 
those Students — have attended a second year. A 
House-Surgeon inted every six months from those 
who have o tained t ¢ College Diploma. 
Six Scholarships, varying in value from 251. to 402. each, will be 
awarded at the close Summer Session, for general profi- 


Two Gold Motte will be given by the Treasurer—One for Medi- 
cine and One for Surgery. 
A Voluntary will take at Entrance, in Ele- 


Medicine— 


mentary Classics, and Mat omaticn, first Candidates 
wt ve ively, 251. , 2 
r. Stocker, Apothecary to aus Hospital, will enter Students, 
dive any further 
Guy’s Hospital, July, 1 


THOMAS’S MEDICAL SESSION. 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS will be delivered 
RT. DUNDAS THOMSON, on SATURDAY, Ist 
at p.M., after which the Distribution of Prizes, &c 
wi 


Gent ntie cee 3 hove the option of paying 40l. for the first year, a 
similar sum for the second, and 10/. for each succeeding year; or 
at one payment, as perpe 


PRIZES AND APPOINTMENTS FOR 1859-60. 
Vejunteng Matriculation Examinations are held early in 
Geteoer, om Prizes are given in each of the three following 


ist. In Mathematics, Classen, and Ancient History. The 


President’s Prize of 2 
2nd. In Physics A College Prize of 201. 
ern History. A College 


3rd. In Modern Languages and M 
To the Thre ost distinguished Pupils for General Proficiency 
e Three m nguis s for 
in each year, the following Prizes are -* warded :— 
FIRST YEAR’S STUDENTS. 
Treasurer's Prize of 30 guineas. 2nd. A College Prize 
of 201, 3rd. A College Prize of 10k ” 


DENTS. 
Ist. A College Prize of 30l 2nd. A College Prize of 201. 3rd. A 


College Prize of 
rea Clerks, are awarded to merit, 
after examina 


THIRD YEAR'S STUDENTS. 


Mr. Geo. Vaughan’s Cheselden Medal. The Treasurer's Gold 
Mr. Newman Smith's Prize of 51. for the best Essay, on ‘ Neu- 
and the 
Rooms 


e House eons, the 


ospi 
Students of each year are classed according to reve 
merits in t A puantnntions, and of the Class 
receive Certificates of our, 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
ee ng Physician; Mr. Green, C 


*h 
rker, De J. Risdon Ben 
Mr. Solly, 


Mr. 
Dr. Bristowe, r.W Whitfield. 


Su Mr. M 
r. H. ntal 


apton 

4ECTURERS Clin Dr. Barker. Medicine 
~Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. Surgery — Mr. South. 
Mr. Grainger and Dr. Brinton. 
tomy—Mr. Le Gros Clark and Mr. 8. ao 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Rt. Dundas Thomson. Mid 
Dr. Waller. Practical Midwifery— Mr. H. Gervis. General - 
thology — Mr. Simon. tany— Dr. Bristowe. 
Anatomy — Mr. W. M. Ord Materia Medica r. 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Brinton. Public Health—Dr. Headlam 
a gr tk Anatomical Demonstrations— Mr. Rainey and Mr. 
W. M. Ord. Demonstrations, Morbid yy Bristow 


and Nir S. Jones. Microscopical Anatomy— 

— can reside with some of the Solkscese close to > the Hos- 
e Patients are admitted daily at Half-past Nine a.m., and 

the Uut-Patients seen 4 the same time. 


To enter, or to obta = Soespecpases and further information, 
are to Mr. W 4-4 Medical Secretary, resident at the Hos- 


imens or the following, 

ne the various formations, 
at 2, 5,10 guineas, and 4 -- TERTIARY :—from the Crag, 
i &e. SECON DARY: — Tries, 
int Oolite "Oxford Coral 


meri d, Purbeck,and Cretaceous. PAL ebz01c. 
—Carb. easures, Devonian, and Silurian. 
Characteristic Sets of Fossils from the Silurian Rocks, for 21s. ; 
Ditto, Carb. Limestone and -Measures, 2l¢.; as and 
Muschlekalk, ry Lias, 2ls.; Oolitic series, 2ls.; Cre 
Qis.; Tertiary 
ELEMENT. ARY COLLECTION of 100 species of Fossils and 
heir Rocks, represen rincipal strata, 21s. 


all the p 
for 


R. W. R. BIRT’S POPULAR LE 
IVE on ASTRONOMY, ‘ A Night among the Stars.’ Dates 
NOVEMBER Marlborough, Nov. 1; Te 


, Nov. 
16.—Mr. has VACA desport, latter end 
and also November. Localiti Corn 
Devon, and West of England. November: Bouts cost ‘of E 
rn Counties.— Ad pre-paid, lla, W 

Victoria Park, London, N.E. 

UCATION IN HANOVER.—YOUNG 

LADIES are RECEIVED as BOARDERS of Mrz. G& 

ax. Terms, 50 Guineas. rs. G. Max will be in fora 

few days October 18 of 4 Por to Miss: 


Wotter, 16, Sussex-equare 


NEWSPA PER REPORTERS.—Wanyrep 


Journal. 
, care of Messrs. Hammond & Nephew, 2, 
Lombard-street, E.C, 


ARTMOUTH- ROW, BLACKHEATH.— 


E 

uses may be obtained either of Miss 
M. Stiruine, at her new or of W. Wuitmons, 16, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C 


COLLEGE, MAN 
in connexion with the University of London). 
SESSION, 1859-60. 
COLL will OPEN for the Session on MONDAY. the 
3rd of October 


, 1859. The Session will terminate in July, 1560. 
G. GREENWOOD, B.A, 

COURSES of INSTRUCTION will be given in the following 
Departments, viz. :— 
Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
rammar, 

‘Tanges 2, Logie, Mental and >Professor A. J. Scott, M.A. 
ioral Philosophy Phi- 

Tit Jurispradence, and } professor R. C. Christie, M.A. 


ytical, and ).. 
Natural History (for this Ses- 
Geo and 
Kingdom) 


Professor W. 
M.R.C.8.L. F.R.S. 


Podevin. 


EVENING ‘CLASSES. for Na not attending the Day 
Evening Classes have been extended, so as to include the 
viz. — English 


followi Instruction, Eng 
Classies thematics, History, , Jurisprudence, Political 
nomy, Chemistry, Natural History, French and German. 
ADDITIONAL “on which the is 
tional, and wi wethous Pees, vis.:—‘ On the Greek o the New 
estament’; ‘On th > iow a ‘the old Testament '; *On the 
Relations a) Religion to the Life of the Scholar.’ 
ond AND PRIZES. 
ts of th Ow Voll viz. : 
compet uden e ens Uollege, 
The etoria Se Scholarship, for im Classical Learn- 
ing, annual value, 204, tenable for tw 
Welli n Scholarship, for prank vetition in the Critical 
Knowledge of the Greek ad of the New Testament, annual 


ue, 20%, for on 
The Ds Dalton Scholarships, Two Scholarships in Che. 
™m stry, a each, 
r not more 
presse Chemis are also intended to be offered. 
ually. 
mn AY be provided within the College walls for such as 


mith Prin 1 will attend at the College for the 
reosiving Students on ‘Thu reday, 29th, and Friday, og 
of September, from 11 A.M. to 2 P 


Further parti will be fi found in a Pocmuecias, Wane which may 
be had from Mr. Nicuo.son, at the College, Man- 
J. G. GREEN WOUD, B.A., “Principal. 

r an to the ames’® . 
chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 


THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY IN 
IRELAND. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The COLLEGE SESSION for 1859-60 will on TUESDAY 
the 18th of October, the » Supplemen Seholarship and 
Matriculation —" with, as laid 

en 


down in the Cal 
The Leetures in the Faculty of Arte, including fi Engineering 
and Agriculture, a in ~ Faculty of M 
on November let; the w Lectures on 

In the Faculty ‘of Arts, unior 
to Undergraduates ; fifteen — = 

and fifteen for proficiency in LA, also, seven 
of each, to Graduates; 
of 201. each, to Engin eering, vend tour, of 154. each, to Agricul 
ts. 


each, and two Senior Sch each, are 
In the Faculty of Law, three J Senior Scholarships. of 202. each, 


and Se Sch ip, of 402, are a ward 


ees le by Ma 
College, are oH for Matriculation and fi ear, and 5s, for the 
second and su years. Po the Fees payab e 


essors, see Calendar. The 
wd are 5s. each Session, on behal of the College, and about 
for a one Course of Lectures, aw y ~ over the Session. 
ourses have been i Civil Serviee of to 
become Candidates for Appointmen n 
sata, a for Commissions in the Royal A d Soar 


“The ordinary Classes embrace the Branches required for the 


College Cer o Preteen. —In order to extend more 
effectual to “the Sons of Gentlemen intended for General Pur- 
suits or lor Mercantile Life the ~L--— presented this 
- a Course of Instruction of 


two years’ duration, and will give a College Certificate of Pro- 
Seleney to those who pursue it and comply with the pregeribed 
Any furthe information may be had on application, 
r info personally 
post, from Be Coll 
order of the Presi 
OULTON, Registrar. 


. 


REMOVED her Establishment from Trinity House TO THE 
ABOVE desirable LOCALITY, where she hopes for a continu. 
ance of their kind encouragement; also for that of other Parti 
1emistr { emen pDa- essor e wih, 
G 
Coll Prize of 10/. 
ral 
D 
and Commons in the Hospital, free of expense. 
Simon, Dr. 
Clinical Instruction is given at stated times by the Medical and 
Surgical Officers; and a s 1 Clinical 
Lectures, by Dr. Barker. « ackmurdo; 
Midwifery, Dr. Waller and rgery, Mr. 


9 
for 
or- 
er, 
er 
nd 
et, 
G 
G, 
D 
7, 
at 
16, 
R 
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ASYLUM for IDIOTS, EARLS- 
WOOD, REDHILL, SURREY. 


CONTRI 
~— t the ti 
though the number of applicants time nearly 3 
e 


have been much encouraged in their gratuitous 
the visible improvement in the nfo rtunate and h 
labours by They desine to mak 


evolen 
Sol the of this excellent Institution the Board refe 
and th r supporters to a recent pamphlet by the Rev. kd Sid- 

tor of Cornard rva, Suffolk, entitied, ‘A Visit 
taramsed and to tannual report rt, both ae which may 


tousl on applieato at subscri 


Annual 10 Gor Zl 1 0 
Life di 89 O 
elections occur regularly in April and Uctober. 


JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C Gratuitous 
REED, D.D. retains 
Offiee, 29, Poultry, E. 


ASY, LUM FOR IDIOTS, EARLSWOOD, 

RED BTL. SURRE BOARD of MANAGE- 

MENT have the pleasure to to the Public that the 
to hold. at at the LLION 


e 
TON, on the 3rd, 4th, and 5th next a Bb 
ND ney Work, i n aid 


ties contribu articles of the ed value of. 
Il be entitled to a ife Vote. oa 
JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., D.C.L.) Gratuitous 
Secretaries. 


REED, D.D. 
_ Office, 29, Poultry, E. 


E-ART UNION .—Twelve Guineas for 
One Guinea.—Unparalleled FINE-ART DISTRIBUTION. 
Limited to 5,000 chefe-d’ceuvre of our 
engra 


thousand pounds, sec beeri 
Given immediately on Pthe of three 
choice Engravings, each worth four ti 
a total of 12 guineas for one guinea. 
as soon as the list is filled up, tha to increase 
in value, so that very shortly will be 12 
set. Among the set is Sir E. Landseer’ 
& reoen ue red be his finest 
—, ~~ is about 36 inches by 21 inches, yoo margin. 
yerrard & New New 


seen at | 
Art ery, 170, Fleet-street, E.C, 
ATEW ART-UNION.—Limited to 5,000 Sub- 
scribers. Fora Subscription of One Guinea will be given a 
set of seven of the finest large line vings ever issued, the 
f impressions of which were 


spection anyw 
Specimens be seen, and uses obtained,at Day & 
to the Queen, 6, Gate-street, Lincoln's Inn- 


and POSTBIBLICAL HEBREW 
LITERATURE.—The A. Léwy in 
the een! Language and i ialects. pils 


ts D 
ve distinguished University Examinations 
"MORNINGTON -ROAD, REGENT'S-PARK, N.W 


FRIENDS of a YOUNG LADY are 


desirous of her as GOV ERNESS, either in a Family 
French, and Whitehead Morn 
tioners, 1, Philpot-lane, orris, 


EDICAL.—A SHARE in a La 
GENERAL  PRACTION, at the West-End of London, 

may be obtained by a ualified GENTLE MAN, 
uction uate purchase. — 


ater 
Cares, Esq., 43, Lincoln's Inn-fields, W.C. “orn 


78. ae to 


AUTUMN and WINTER SEASONS.—Mr. 
BLACKWOOD will be to treat with Authors for the 

of their Works 7 the approaching Autumn and 

inter Seasons. : terms for — 

Estimates forwarded on application, an 
prom pt 4. — all communications. Unenitable anu- 
scripts. ~- — London: James Btiack woop, 
Lovell l's-court, Paternoster-row 


T° BOOK-BUYERS.—A LIST of SECOND- 


Wx. Haarn, 407, Oxford-street, London. 
IBRARIES PURCHASED. — . — Noblemen, 
DISPOSE « OF shay VALU in Coe ape 


in Cash, upon 
tion to Messrs. Sav woes, Oriey & Co., 50, Conduit-street, 


ES.— Mr. Epwarp Epwarps, 
1 
Viess (and the results of the of than 


, September, 1859. 


THE ATHENAUM 


[HE LADY’S NEWSPAPER and PICTO- 
RIAL TIMES, to its and in ctogutation 
amongst Ladies and milies of the mi 


Silk Merecers, and all whe the wants of 
ery Saturday, at 


unquestionab 
sellers, Jewelle 
d —Published ev the Office, 83, 


NHE LONDON GAZETTE, from the 


The 
interesting p Foreign and Home News, the 
Fire of ondon in dese 


. Travel, Religion, Poetry, &c. Subseription One 
pw ear and upwa e aim of this Library is to supply 
good stan in mere light Pub 

pg sen 


ordinarily supplied by C raries. pec 
wy free on application. ‘Also a List of lus Books now offered 

Sale at greatly reduced priees.—BU LL’'S LIBRARY, 
Holles-street, London, W. 


W oov- -ENGRAVING.—MR. GILKS 


ly announces that he continues to - 
branch of the Art in the best style, and at mos ane 
ls, Show-cards, an e Catal DESIGNED 
= RINTED.— London, 21, ESSEX-STRBET. STRAND, W.C 


ULLETON’S BOOK PLATES, with Arms, 

my ‘ditto ou die aved on seal ing note 

bourne-street, W.C. N. B- _Seal Engraver te paper, 
sinker to Her Majesty and the Board of Trade. 


executed in 
the MONASTIC, RENAISSANCE, GROLIER, 
ILLUMINATED,—in every style of superior finish, by 
Bookbinder, 30, Brydges-street, Co ent-garden, W.C 


R FAMILY ARMS, cone Home and 
tee Heraldic Office. 6d. ; in colour, 


5e.— Mon Official Seals, Dies, and Diploma 
Plates, in and Styles. 


Die, 7a. ; Arms, Crest, and Mo Motto on Beal or -p 
SOLID GOLD, 18 Carat, Hall marked, Sard, Sardonyx, or Blood- 
stone ved € Crest, 
Mordan's 


encil-cases, 
Illustrated 
T. MORING, Engraver and 


Price List post free. 


Heraldic Artist has received 
the os Medal fo r Engraving), 44, HIGH HOLBORN, LON-. 


E AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIP- 


DON, 


TIVE 128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, —A 
to W. road, Lond em poly 


Atroap Liovp, ‘Portland- 


ANDSCAPE LENSES.—J. T. GODDARD: 


to invite the attention of those Photo- 
graphers who require a Lens to include 
the fact that he is A MAKING LENSES. 
ing 18 by 16, or ing fa size without arc 


lines, and full qualifications a as a Landscape Per- 
sons thie as above. Other Lenses 
as usual.—J. T. Goppagp, Optician, Whitten, near Hounslew, 


London, W 


FIRST-CLASS MICROSCOPE, with Appa- 
Beck, for Sale. The Instrum rome» neatly 


applying to Mepicvs, care of 


Two Guineas. Seals, Desk Seals, 


a TRAVERS, B.A. Oxon. and Assistant- 
aster in Universit. 

TWO or THREE additional PUPILS ta’ his srstious 
pence, 4, 


J.G. BARRABLE, PHOTOGRAPHER, 
244, REGENT-STREET 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS on Paper for Half-e-Crown. 
SIX PORTRAITS for 10s. 6d. will 


go by post. 

THE lve. 6d. MINIATURE, — Ph 

tinted by Miniature Painters of acknow ‘Saeowts 
Ww sun 


244, REGENT-STREET.—Entrance round the Corner. 
FIRST-CLASS PORTRAITS, on Papet, 


or Half-a-Crown. 
Six additional at (by post) for 9a. 
Coloured Miniatures, in morocco case, for los. 6d. 
At the of PHOTOGRAPHY, 174, Regent 
Burlington-street. Also at 78 


street ; yt A Oxford-street ; Poultry ; M 
Hall; ‘and “Liverpool and Manchester. 


AYALL’s PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT 
GALLERIES, 224 and 226, REGENT-STREET, corner of 


or and 


Just published, Fourth Edition, price ls. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 
PHOTOG Direction GLASS 
and PAPER; con ing Sim for the Produe- 
Albumen, Calot 


tion of Portraits and ‘Positive by the 
ve- Papers on 
«pictures, the CHAS. 


gra and on Hailures, the 
ed by Bland & Co. ido Instrument Makers to 


153, Fleet-street, London, 
AY & SON, to the 


execute in the best ost ctaie, on the most reasonable terms, 


rie every Steal and Copper Plate 

thograp an an Printing, 

with promptness.— Gate-strect, 
Lficoln’s Inn-fields. 4 


SHBEE & DANGERFIELD, 
LITHOGRAPHIC ARTISTS and PRINTERS in COLORS, 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNERS, and 
ENGRAVERS on WOOD and COPPER, 
No. 22, BEDFORD-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN. 
Estimates given for the Fiagientien of Periodical and other 


oF DEPOSI, 
LISHED 
3, PALL MALL Bi EAST. LONDON. 
Capital Stock, 100,000 


the plan of the Bank of De 
made by may be withdrawn witheut 


interest is payable in J and July. 
= = PETER Direoter. 
opening Accounts sent free on application. 


Forms for 
YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH-SPA 


and H 
U Norwood, re lete with ¢ comfort, being within twenty 
walt of Palace, 


of 


ooms, 51, 
RITISE BUTTERFLIES, a Classified List 
e for Label ehange List, may 
of EV VANS. Frie s or as an Exchange 8. az 
copy (2d. per post), or 50 copies for 3s. 6d. 


ANTED, directly, a number of LADIES 
or GENTLEMEN, to assist in an Artistic Pursuit = 
connexion with the Crystal imens from Pu 
can be seen in the Court of Inventions. e Art taught eit 
nally or by letter,and remunerative eclerment given to 
hose resident in Town or Country, by which a handsome ae 
Income is secured. No knowledge of Drawing n Re- 
ferences exchanged. Pros uses sent for four Tour stamps. Appl amps. — Apply 
at Lavcrent De Lara's ery of Fine Arts 
equare, Ruassell-square. 


ME: H. HERING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISH MENT, 137, REGENT-STREET, London. 
PORTRAITS. — Portraits taken on quite a new and improved 
rinciple, whereby a and pleasing Likeness is 

; on Paper or lvory, in or Oil Colour. 

PAINTINGS and —Oil Paintings, sise 

of the ; Water-colour Mi on ivory, 

or reduced. 


"of Specimens, from Thorburn, 
Ross, Oagak Eddis, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and others, on 


OUT-OF-DOOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— and Builders’ 
Works in Country- ary- Houses, Ch Landsga pes 
photographed 


PRINTING.—Impressions from Amateurs’ own Nega- 
ves. 


IRST-CLASS STEREOGRAPSS. 


SEDGFIELD’S ENGLISH SCENSRY. 
Price Oue Shilling each (post free), or Une and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD'S WELSH SCENERY. Price 
One Shilling each (post free), or One and Sixpence Coloured. 


SEDGFIELD’S RUSTIC GROUPS:— 
BIRDS’ CIRETS CATTLE, be, Price OnoGhilling ench (pest 


SEDGFIELD’S CATHEDRAL INTE- 
bury Cathedral ; to which are now added, Norwich Cathedral and 
Ely Cathedral. "Price O uve and Sixpenee each (post free). 
_Parcels for selection may be had through any established 


A post free. 
London: A. W. Bennett, Pub! , 5, Bishopagate Without, E.C. 
*g% Manufacturer of Swan's Registered Clairvoyant Stereoscope. 


has been opened for the 
reception of bationts Visitors. — Particulars forwarded on 
application to Dr. Rirrergsaypt, M.D., Berlin, the Resident 


ULLETON’S ———~ OFFIOS and 


Genealogiea 
ud Histories of near 


America, &c. No fee 

Heraldic colours. 5¢ Tracing Pedi 

Arms, 10a—T. CULLETON, 
wc. Phe Studio and Library open dail 


OMAS & CO.’S WHOLESALE 

FACTORY of PICTURE and oe ORNAMENT. 
FRAMES, Cornices, Girandoles, &. from the latest Designs. — 
good Frame 24 pplied for Une 


in. by 20 in. su 
CUARAP= D PAINTINGS by Medern and Old Masters 
always ON SALE.—Old Paintings carefully restored. 


opposite Fitzroy-square. 


for PUBLIC SALE, in. Bosto 


honour to 
TUESDAY 


November 1, and foll nish be PRIVATE: LIBRARY of 
the late ED. A A. CROW NINGS 1BLD, of 

braces many valuable Works, 
generally — Works on the Early History 


“Catalogues, mag be had of Saursen 
Lew, Son & o., & Co., & Co., Auctioneers. 


NARD & CO. Boox-TaabDE AUCTIONEERS, 
TES. 
the Publishers of Boston to eonduct 
or the Autumn Trade Seles in 
Leow, Son & Co. 
bner & Uo. Londen. 


Sampeon & Uo. 


PRINTING-PRESS 
Messrs. FULLER & 
, decensed 


NEERS, as and Others — 
stru we of Mr. 
SALE by RIVATE “CONTRACT, the 
blished BUSINESS carried on by the 


he Accounts, which have been accu 

made up by & Profits 

1,500. per um; repa 

to this ishment will tngure te a successor, ° 
exertions, same sati 

capital required is — ry about 4, 

Prem well 


ises are 
best descripti to Messrs, & Hoaser, 
street, E.c. 


Majesty the QUEEN. 
Open for Cases all parts of the Kingdom. 
R 
gives of colour an: 
t several necessary improvements connected with the 
ishment, necamplish which they solicit the assistance of PULLS Tor VWoOrks OF 
ydde 
M 
ARG! LL-PLACE. — 
Miniatures taken daily, plain 
Art. Specimens on view. 
the 0 e rity. e erefore take this o rtunit 
ar 
Notice 
¢ plates will be destroyed so soon as the 5,000 sets are absorbed, F 
@0 that each Subscriber will thereupon hold a property worth at | 
least 108. 6d. an impression, or 3/. 134. 6d. for the set of seven ; and, 
ngdom, 
plain sketch, 2s. éd.: in 
with original Grant of 
, 5, Cranbourne-street, 
y. 
Q()RIGINAL PORTRAIT of DANTE, by 
Grorrto, in the Bargetto at Florence. 
Chromo-li 
now 
| 
e Tre 
August. 
too er 
ve 
Sten 
wi e valua .T 
— 
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Sales by Auction. 
: NOW ON VIEW. 
Photographic Apparatus, Books, Prints, Household 


Furniture, &c. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will (SELL, by AUC- 
MONDAY, se tember "at ast 12 precise 
8 Col ECT TION, N, fneluding Pr 


sisting ibrary T 
Dra &.; anda ——- of Miscellaneous Art 

Now on view, , and Catalogues 


ME. RUDOLPH WEIGEL, of LEIPZIG, 


will by September 26, and following 


days, at his Sale Rooms, at Le 
LOEHR COLLECTION of PAINTINGS. 
be obtained of the principal Printsellers and 
Leipzig, Sept. 1859. 


SOEDER Gallery of Paintings. 


C. RUMPLER will SELL by AUC- 
TION, October 31, and following days, in the MUSEUM 
at HANOVER, the celebrated 


SOEDER GALLERY of PAINTINGS, 
ion of His 


o, Ruysdael, may 
mentioned P. Bloot, L. Bourguignon, Alb. Gerard 
pow. Albrecht Diirer, Van Dyck, Everdingen, Van Van der 

Holbein, Corn. van Kyek, Claude de Lorrain, 
Gab. “Metzu, Miereveit, Fr. Mieris, Murillo, A. v. d. Neer, P anini, 
Rembrandt, Ro ntbouts, Salvator Rosa, P. Rube s, Ryckard, 
S Steenw ck, Tenniers, Tinelli, Paul *Waaterl loo, 

ouvermanD 

The Collection is now exhibiting in the Museum at Hanover, 
and Catalogues may be as of the Auctioneer, and (for 2 a od 
of Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Heunrietta-stteet, Coven 
garden, London. 


E WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADvER- 
TISEMENTS intended for insertion in the OCTOBER 


Number (No. XXXII. New Series), uested to be sent to the 
Publisher not later than the 24th inst. ILLS aa PROSPEC- 
TUSES received until the 27th. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ATIONAL REVIEW. — ADVERTISEMENTS 

intended for insertion in the forthcoming Number of =e 
NATIONAL REVIEW are er uested to be forwarded 

ee by Nhe 23rd. BILLS and PROSPECTUSES by the 


Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


Tx: BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. LX.—ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion in 
the above should be ~~‘ rded to the Publishers by the 22nd, and 


BILLS (anh, the 26t 
bey & Walford, 18, St. Paul's s Churchyard. 


LATEST PARIS FASHIONS.— 

The LADY'S and PICTORIAL TIMES 

is the BEST ILLUS WEEKLY for 

LADIES, being especially devoted to their interests, instruction, 

It rom & nos each week, besides the sonal Illus- 
t 


particularly valuable to. 
u 


= 


i 
n 


respec 
Mr. W. J. Jounson, 3, Feet: street, London, 


TO AUSTRALIANS RESIDING IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
This day is published, price 6d., No. V. of 


HE AUSTRALIAN MAIL. 

A New Journal, published immediately on the arrival of 

each Monthly Mail. It contains :—Political and General Intelli- 

ce, as well as a General Summary of News from each of the 

lonies ; also an Editorial Summary—Spirit of the Australian 

—Origi nal Correspondence, Reviews, &c.; full details of 

Commercial and Shipping Intelligence; and a complete classified 

list of Births, Marriages, and Deat 

Office, No. 4, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E C., London. 


E PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—With 
No. 89, just published, is given a Plate, executed by Herr 
Paul Pretsch’s Patent Process, from a Photograph by Mr. O. G. 
Rejlander. Price 5d.; by post, 6d. 
__ Taylor & Francis, ikea Lion-court, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


With No. 54 of 


rice 3d., by post ped. gratis and 

beautiful of _ TULL RIES, bowing th the a ance 
—_— in this most important discovery. 

their inventor, H. Fox Talbot, Esq. Orders should be given forth- 

secure copies, asa number only will 


R. TITE’S CHURCH, GERRARD’S 

CROSS.—THE MAIN DRAINAGE.—THE BUILDER 

OF THIS DAY, price 4d. stamped 5d. contains :— Fine View of Mr. 

Tite’s Church, Gerrard's C Cross— Progress of the Main a 

ial Report on ational Museum of Architecture 

ndon: India House (with I)lustrations)— Proceedings 

Condition of London— Masters Men—School-building News— 

Works in Ireland—The Walace ty 

ovilding News—The Strike in Dublin— Risks o 

Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; andall 


Just 16mo. bound in coloured Frontis- 
edges, price ls. plain, la 
QPARE, “MIN UTES REDEEMED, By the 


NOT A MINUTE TO SPARE. Eighteenth 
Thousand. ByS.CLARENCE. In square l6mo. bound in cloth, 


rice ls. 
4 London: Hamilton & Co, Paternoster-row. 


HANDEL ALBUM, dedicated 
, contains above 100 of the best Oratorio 
and Airs forte. Splendidly Bound and Illus- 


Oe. 6d. 
and C, Lonsdale, 26, Old 
mA, 


THE Ar ADORATION.—Six Popular SACRED 
DIES peraneed & or the Pianoforte by W. H. CALL- 
COTT, ily illust y Baxter in oes ours, 5a. “ The 
arrangement deserves se that we can and we 
Brighton Gazette. ew on of Book 
tla H. Callcott; piano solo, 5s. ; 


Musical EDUCATION FOR ALL. — 
ada for Singing KOU 

and CANONS. noes on Parts, each 2d. “ In my own classes 
they ‘proved use ul in contribut- 
D t o the progress an easure 0 my pupils.”— 

4 H of 60 ls. ; Robert Cocks & Co.’s Hand- 

2d. and 42 , Vols. 88. each; Cho 
2d. and Vols. each; ’arren’s Catechism 


ious le bd. ; Forde’s Art of 
placing t, 2a— : Robert New Burling- 


Cucks & Co. 
Now published, in 1 vol. 8vo. sewed, 8. 
pudons HISTORIQUE des EVENEMENTS 
TIQUES les plus REMARQUABLES qui se sont 
DEPUIS 1814 a 1 
Par le Baron FERDINAND DE CUSSY. 
Lenten 3 Triibner & Co. Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, price is. 6d. in cloth, 


(HOIx des MEILLEURES SCENES de 
MOLIBRE;; avec des Notes de divers Commentateurs et 
Explicatives. Par Dr. E. DUBUC. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price ++ Nek in cloth, forwarded per post 


LLAGE a SUBSTITUTE for MAN URE ; 
| on Jeruro Teut's system of SUCCESSIVE CORN- 


em 
and + the Central Farmers 


This price ls. 
E ELEMENTS of BOTANY on the 
NATURAL SYSTEM, in Sixteen Lessons. 
J. BUCKLAND. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row 


MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES, 3s. 6d. cloth, 


E OPHTHALMOSCOPE. By Janez 
HOGG, Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Westminster Uphthal- 

mic Hospital, "ke. 
“This excellent treatise cannot fail of — its ay to the 
library of orate oon desirvus of kee with the 
s making in this particular of medical 


J. Churchill, New Burlipgton-street. 


In the press, will be published in October, 


GGL ER 
Author of The Lite f Marie de Medi 
ion, 0 4 
” * Episodes of French Hist tory, “ke. ke. 
, 7, Regent-st reet, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


ALS E AN D 
By LENA EDEN 
* Easton and its inhabitants’ 
Ps price 6d. 
Recent stress, w. 


ILLICENT NEVILLE: a Novel. 
Author of * The May Hamilton,’ &c. 
2 vols. post Svo. 4. 


TWENTY YEARS. ‘IN ‘THE CHURCH: 


Author of ‘ Recollections of College Days,’ &c. 
l vol. post 8vo. 10s. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent- street, Ww. 


LEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. la 


OCUTLIN ES of the HISTORY of FRANCE. 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of IRE- 
LAND. 15. 


OUTLINES of SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. 6d. 


O INES of the HISTORY of the BRI- 
TISH CHURCH. 1s 


OUTLINES of ROMAN HISTORY. 10d. 
OUTLINES of GRECIAN HISTORY. 1s. 


OUTLINES of MYTHOLOGY. ls. * 

OUTLINES of GEOGRAPHY. 10d. 

OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. 10d. 
GEOGRA- 


OUTLINES of PHYSICAL 
PHY. 10d. 


OUTLINES of CHEMISTRY. 10d. 


OUTLIN ES of GEOLOGY. 10d. 
ndon: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 


THE REV. H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW GREEK 
DELECTUS. 
On Friday next will be published, in 12mo. 


erton Coll u for Lyrics in 
use in Barrow, Waste inster, and Rugby Schools. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 


—- 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. W. ROSS, B.A, 
° On Friday next will be published, in feap. 8yvo. 
APERS on TEACHING 
gndon Bobi Subjects. By the Rev. WILLIAM 


ual of Method’; 
Curate of y; and formerly Inspector of Church Schools ig 
Manchester. 


London : Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
NEW EDITION OF CAPTAIN OSBORN’S NARRATIVE 
OF CAPTAIN M‘CLURE’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. .- . 
In Svo. with Portrait, Chart, and Illustrations from by 
Commander 8. G. Cresswell, R.N., price 15s, cloth, 


E DISCOVERY of the N OBTE- 


PASSAGE by H.M.8. Investigator, Captain R. M'Clure, 
1850-1854. Edited by Captain SHERARD OSBORN, C.B., from 
the Logs and Journals of Captain M°C Clure. Third Edition. 


London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 
CHARENTE’S SANDHURST AND WOOLWICH FRENCH 
EXERCISES. 

Now ready, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 
at adapted to CHARENTE’S 

COURSE of STUDIES gf, the FRENCH LANGUAGE 


rt II. French and —y~ 5 Compared. . DE 
CHA REN TE, Professor French. in the Royal Military College, 
urst. 


Part I. Exercises in French Pronunciation and Accidence 
price 38. xan I. and IL, comprising the Elem entary Course of 
ercises, in 1 vol. price 5a. 6d, cloth. 


London: Lovgman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


GLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES—NATURAL HISTORY. 
Now ready, in 18mo. with 78 Woodcuts, price 2s. cloth ; or in Two 
Parts, price 9d. each, se 


ATATURAL HISTORY for BEGINNERS, 
F MAMMALIA; or, an| ance, habits and instincts, uses 
Introduction to the beud dy of | and fication of Mammi/er. 
Animated Nature to | ows Animals ; interspersed wi 
the Youthte Read- 

an etymological 


pular de-| com ed 
th the appear- | Glossary of entific Terms, 


By JAMES OWEN, Author of The Stepping Stone to Natural] 

istory.’ Forming part of the new Schoo in course of 
publication edited Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A., Chaplain- 
General to the Forces. 


London : Lopgman, Green, Longman, and Roberts. 


Post 8vo. 78. cloth, Second Edition. 
ISTORIC NOTES on the BOOKS of the 
OLD and NEW TESTAMENTS. 
By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE CONTINUAL GROWTH OF THE EARTH 
DEMON STRATED. 
Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
EARTH WE INHABIT: its Past, 
Present, and Probable Future. 
By CAPTAIN ALFRED W. DRAYSON, R.A. 
London : A. W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


S ALGEBRA. By the 

Rev. E. C. TYSON, M. 

The New Edition, by W. RUTHERFORD: F.R.A.S., is now 
ondon : William Tegg, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


IMPORTANT TO VISITORS OF MADEIRA. 


PORTUGUESE: a Hand- 
book of all the Words and Pheeese required by the be Laval, 
Visitor, or Man of Business. Com from Di 

Conversation. By the Rev. ALEX J. D. D DURSEY. resident in 
Madeira since 1852. 

Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row, London. 


STORY ol in 8vo. with Plates and Ped 
Het RY of the PARISH of BROUGHTON 
GIFFORD, Wilts By the Rev. JOHN WILKINSON, 


_ London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 


is day is published, price 2s, 6d. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE LIST 
for SEPTEMBER, 1850. 


Contenta. 
in qcluman, the Civil Servants 


I. Seniority Lists, 
em loyed in each Office an the Crown ; with 
their Salaries, and Dates of Appointment (where known) ; 
— those who have Civ xaminations by 


ose who have obtained honorary 
Salaried Officers for 


oat ficates. This part includes ail lasses o 

om Public mene stimates, paces the gene 
heads o 

Education— ce and Art—Civil a of the 


Office—and Diplomatic and Servi 
i ~ pe of Superavnuated Civil Servants for 1i 1858, with parti- 
culars o 


h case 
General Alphabetical List of 12,(00 Somes, 
1V. Appendix of Useful Information, including Tables of the 
Limits of Age and Standards of Quali siReation for each “ea the 
New Superannuation Act, paeas | to Candidates, &c. 


London: "& Sons, Paternoster-row & 


Sons, London-wall, Birchin-lane, and . 
Bridge-street, Westminster. 


ERE 


colle 
Land Agricultural Society, 
‘Club, London. 
- 
the Newest Work-table Patterns (werking size), and is therefore ee ee 
Ladies and Families out of Town, and PO a 
lonies. lym (paid in advance): 
1. Six Months, Three Months, és. 6d, either 
pes or post-paid to any British Colony. and single Copy, 6d. 
received th 
rom the Publisher 
to whom money-ord 
Gr 
ral 


| 


Pe se TF oe 
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This day is published, price 12s. 
II. or 


ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF ARTS 
SCIENCES. 


Being the Fourth Division of the ENGLISH CYCLOPZDIA. 
Conducted by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
London: Brapsury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


[lustrated with upwards of FIVE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS of 
and Standard Meteorological Instruments, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


tictans, and Meteorological Instrument _— to Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 


The Royal Observatory, Greenwich—The Admiralty—Hon. Board of Ordnance—Board of Trade—The Indian Council— 
he Observatories, Kew, Toronto, Washington, Victoria—The American, Spanish, Brazilian, and Portuguese Govern- 


107, HOLBORN-HILL ; and 59, CORNHILL; 


ments, &c. 


1, HATTON-GARDEN ; 


And at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
Price, post-free, 2s. 6d. 


Mathematical, | Photographie, 
ufactured and Sold b y 


LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TENMYSON'S IDYLLS of the KING, | 


1,000 Copies. 


A Lire ror A Lirz. 

TcscaNy 1N 1859, by T. A. Trollope. 
Turoven NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK. 
Prcnorr’s Twenty YEARS IN THE 
CHURCH. 

Gosse’s LaTTers FROM ALABAMA. 
Masson’s Britiso Novg.ists. 

Councit. A New Series. 
EnGlisn REVOLUTIONS. 
Sixtesy YEARS OF AN ARTiST’s 
Pgaks, Passes, anD GLACIERS, 
REALITIES OF Panis Lirs. 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
Memorns oF THE Dvucuess oF ORLEANS. 
Wairts’s History or FRanNcs. 
HaMILton’s LacTuRss ON M&TAPHYSICS. 
Round tugs Sora, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
CABLYLB’S FRIEDRICH THE SECOND. 
Hami.ton’s Memoirs or JAMES WILSON. 
Kaye's WANDBRINGS OF AN ARTIST. 
Masson’s Lirs Times oF MILTON, 
Extis’s Visits TO MADAGASCAR. 

Tas Scovnine or Taz Waits Honrss. 
Marnsuman’s or CaRgy. 

Panrpor’s Ertsopgs oF Frexca History. 
Losuineton’s Wak, 1848-9. 
Wititame’s Caviss or THe 
Tus Hovss. 

TRAVELS In CENTRAL AMB- 


CA. 
JouRNALS. 
Six Years Russia, by a Lady. 
L&SCTURES AND ADDRESSES. 
d 


jzorrry Hamtyy, by H. Ki 
OWETT ON THE THESSALONIANS. 


‘New 
Edition. 
PRINCIPLES OF 


Bgavury. 
Marco Guuirri, by Mrs. Webb. 


The present rate of increase exceeds ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


First-Class Country Subscription, Fifteen Volumes at One Time, FIVE GUINEAS per Annum, 


Of the best and newest Works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure. 


New Oxford-street, London, and Cross-street, Manchester. 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


LOL LL LL 


Lops’s DecaDE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. 


L 
MILLER’s LectURES on Geology. 
RECOLLEcTIONS, by Samuel Rogers. 
LAMARTINE’S Lire OF MARY STUART. 
M‘CAUSLAND'’S NOTES ON THE APOCA- 

LYPSE. 
MILL’s DisseRTATIONS AND Discussions. 
MacKAY’'s TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 
WeLp'’s prom West To East. 
Lirgs oF DovuGLas JERROLD. 
Ligsie’s Cugmistry. A New Edition. 
PortarR Houses ACADEMY. 
Tus 
Lire in Tuscany, by Mabel Crawford. 
Mortagrs or Great Mey, by Mrs. Ellis. 
Howitr’s History or THs 
STATES. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE 
Lzetrers From Spaiy, by W. C. 
Bureon’s Memoir or P. F. 
MARTINEAU'S ENGLAND AND HER Bie 
DIERS. 
CANTERBURY Senwons, by A.P. Stanley. 
Visits to ITaty, by Lord Broughton. 
Kiye’s ITALIAN VALLEYS OF THE ALPS. 
Acyes Hopgztouy, by Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lire oy James 
Lanotoy, by M. F. Tupper 
Jongs’s NATURALIST’S AQUAVIVARIUM. 


_MULLER’s LiTBRATURE OF GREECE. 


Forster's BioGRAPRICAL Essays. 
Manse.’s Bampton LEcTURBS. 

Baron ALDgRson’s AND CHARGES. 
Memoir or St. AUGUSTINE. 
Count or IV. 
WRAXALL’S ARMIg8S OF 
GgoLocy in THE GARDEN. 


per Annum, 


Commencing at any date. 


CHARLES EpwarD Moupiz, 


ADAM BEDE, by GEORGE ELIOT, 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1859. 


2,500 Copies. 


A Littts Tour IRBLAND, 

AypRrews’s History oF JOURNALISM. 

Berke’s Vicissitupss or FAMILIES. 

KELLY’s PROVERBS OF ALL Nations. 

Osporye’s CRUISE IN JAPANESE WATERS. 

MEMORIALS OF Psrcy B. SHBLLEY. 

To Back, by R. Dana. 

Dg Qoinycey’s on 

Paitrs’s Progress or BRITAIN. 

Taomson’s Stony oF CAWNPORE. 

SanrorpD’s HistoricaL StupDigs. 

CotatrTa’s History oF NAPLss. 

NATHALIE. A New Edition. 

Consotty’s Romayce or tak RayES 

Busx'’s NAVIES oF THE WORLD. 

Romany Qvugstiox, by E. About. 

Ruskin’s ART. 

A Moruger’s Talat —VILLAGS BELLES, 

A LabDy’'s Tocr Monts Rosa. 

Wuatis Revaetation ? by F.D. Maurice. 

Tas Two Sicitizs, by Julia Kavanagh. 

Faeer’s Henay III. or France. 

LADY Moxrcan’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

New’s History oF AUSTRIA. 

Two Homgs. 

Sexton's JOURNAL KEPT IN TURKEY. 

NgewWMAN's Laectcres on UNIVERSITY 
SUBJECTS. 

Lyrics or Lirs, by F arrar. 

De Quincey’s hae SPECULATIONS. 

JougNAL, by Mrs. Dalrymple Elliott. 

Gosrst BURMA, 

Tas Story or Itaty. 

Lirs or GARIBALDI, 

Micuigts’ AvusTaiaN GOVERNMENT. 

MEMORIALS OF THE Ducuzss Revés. 


SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


NEARLY READY. 


New Tale by the Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ 


The MINISTER'S WOOING: a Tale 


of New E By Mrs. HARRIET STOWE, 
Author nele Tom’ s Cabin.” Two Edi In feap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. ; Illustrated, 7s. 6d. * October 


aris of the sof the Rings 


TRAVELS in GREECE and RUSSIA. 


With an Excursion to Crete. TAYLOR Author 
of * Views Afoot, ‘Summer and Pictures,’ &c. Post svo. 
with Lllustrations, 7s. 6d. Thies day. 


TEN YEARS of a PREACHER'S 


Autob phy. WILLIAM 
HENRY on LBU RN y= = of * Rifle, Axe, Sadd e-Bags.’ 
With a Preface by the Kev. W. ARTHUR, Author 
cessful Merchant.’ Fcap. cloth, [On 


RELIGIOUS ASPECTS of the 


UNITED STATES of AMERICA. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. éd. 


val.’ u ishwoman 
rica. Tuesday next. 


SAUL. A Drama, Turee Parts. 
Second Edition, revised and emended. Post 8vo. cloth, 6a. 
[On Tuesday neat. 


“ Extracts will at best give hy - a Gseintes idea of a work which 
aims at unity of action few w . see the book will os 
that if power is zed asa quality of hi 
order than mere musical facility. of - 4 the unknown A f- 
of ‘Saul’ ought to take a very ane 

living poeta.”"—Saturdu 0. 


position among our 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES: an entirely 
new Library Edition, care oy revised and corrected, with so 
Oricine | Translations by the Editor. Edited by A. H. 

(Yow ready. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr, Cundall’s New Illustrated Volume. 
The Most Excellent HISTORY of the 


MERCHANT of VENICE, 
SPEARE. Illus 


A New Book for Christmas. 
WHEN the SNOW FALLS. By 


W. MOY THOMAS. In post @vo. 


A New Tale of Adventure for the Young. 
The VOYAGE of the‘ CONSTANCE,’ 


A Tale of the Arctic Seas. By MARY GILLIES. Illustrated 


Mr. Kingston’s New Book for Boys. 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE: A Story 


of Schoolboy Days. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, Author of 
* Peter the Whaler,” -- Illustrated with Sixteen Engrav 

riptive lboys’ Games and Pastimes, drawn by George 
Thomas, and printed ‘in Tints by Edmund vans. Feap. 8vo, 


Uniform with ‘Child’s Play.’ 
SONGS for the LITTLE ONES at 


HOME. Illustrated with Sixteen beautifully coloured Pictures. 
By Birket Foster. Small dto. cloth, gilt edges. 


A New suventi Boom by Mrs. Harriet 
The CHILDREN’S PICTU RE-BOOK 


of COUNTRY SCENES. By HARRIET MYRTLE. I)lus- 
trated with Fifty-five Engravings Dra bv Birket Foster, 
Thomas, William Harver. and Harrison Weir. 

o. handsomely bound, gilt ed 


New Fable-Book for Children. 
The CHILDREN’S PICTURE 


chosen for Young and illustrated large 
by Harrison 4 uare 16mo. 


Weir. Square wi 


: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 
47, Ludgate-hill. 


E} 
G, 
88, 
the 
sb ti 
: 
GR. 
DE 
eRe, 
of 
Engravings on Wood, 
from Drawings by Soames Thomas, Birket Foster, and Henry 
Brandling, and decorated with numerous Emblematical Devices 
by Harry Rogers. Printed by RK. Clay. Square 8vo. handsomely 
at, bound in the Venetian style, with gilt edges. 
he RO 
le 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


DR. CUMMING. 


The Great Tribulation Coming 


on the EARTH. By Dr. CUMMING, Author of 
* Apocalyptic Sketches,’ &c. Crown a 7s. 6d. 
y. 


The Bye-Lanes and Downs of 


mls. 8 With Turf Scenes and Characters. By 
SYLVANUS. Cheap Edition. “6m 8vo. with Por. 
trait of Lord George Bentinck, 2s. 6d. 


W. MAXWELL. 


Erin-go-Bragh; or, Irish Infe 
Pictures. By W.H. MAXWELL, Author of ‘Stories 
of Waterloo.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 

[ Immediately. 


DR. MAGINN, 


Shakspeare Papers ; or, Pictures 
Grave and Gay. By WILLIAM MAGINN, LL.D. 
Small 8vo. [ Immediately. 


Thiers’s History of the Great 


REVOLUTION. Vol. boards, 4s. 6d. ; 
¥,* Parts L to VII. ready, Part VILL. on September 30 
price 6d. each 


The Life and Theatrical Times of 


CHARLES KEAN, FS.A. By J.W. COLE. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 
st back to Coll Cibber for 
with fiat ‘contained in these volumes 
dotes of actors are and well 
told."—Saturday Review 


Seven Years’ Explorations in Cen- 


TRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEXICO, HONDU- 
RAS, and the FAR WEST of the UNITED STATES. 
With ‘Notes, Botanical, Mineralogical and Geological. 
By JULIUS FROEBEL. 8vo. 18s. with many 
“* What e has done f. Mr. Froebel 
roe u m 
eller.”—Literary 


The Semi-Detached House. 


Edited by LADY THERESA LEWIS. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“A pi f real life, sketch f 

of int of fun. 1f Madame de 8 ull of shrewd 


Sense 8p were to 
come to to life again as an mae lady of the Queen on Vie 
toria, she pane book which match with ‘The 
Bemi-detac Spectator. 


AUTHOR OF ‘ NAOMI.’ 


MarcoGrifi. TheItalvan Patriot. 


By Mrs. WEBB, - ~agped of ‘The Martyrs of Car- 
thage.’ Small 8vo. 58 
“ This work will cause interest and discussion in the homes of 
the English people. It will be perused with pleasure."— Leader. 


The Cruise of the Pearl Round 


the WORLD, 1857-8-9. With an Account of the Ser- 
vices of the ‘NAVAL BRIGADE in INDIA. By the 
Rev. E. A. WILLIAMS, Chaplain to the Pearl Post 
8vo. with an Mlustration, 10s. 6d, 

** To those who love a picture of life and adventures at sea, this 
book will afford a rare stock of amusement information. The 
steady y.”—IUustrated News of the World. 


AUTHOR OF ‘MARY POWELL.’ 


The Story of Italy. 


‘By the Author of ‘ Mary Powell.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
** Admirabl yay fy schools of a superior order—giving the 
prominent events in history of in the most 


RIcHARD BENTLEY, New 


-street, 


lus- | tive 


|A M 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By the Author 


of ‘Jonn Hattrax, ‘A Woman's 
THOUGHTS ABOUT Women,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“In‘A Life for a Life,’ the Author is fortunate ina sub- 
jest and she aap produced a work of 
read t > beak — for the story, will be apt (if he oo 
of our Persuasion to return and read sania many 
=~ pf h greater pleasure than on a first perusal), he whole 
tender de ; and in addition 
to its other merits, it is written in good, care er 
“We can never ond with the Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
Her characters are y well drawn ; and we have 
aes with any author, ont never with a lady writer, who has such 
mand of in more 
feeling and the more sacred em of 
always waeoms Miss Mulock: ¥ we know that in taki er 
book we are about to learn as well as read. ‘A Life for a 
Life’ is, “we think, one of the best of Miss Mulock’s novels. We 
like it better than ‘ John Halifax.’ This is a book we should like 
every A 4. of every family in England to read.”— Herald. 


REALITIES of PARIS LIFE. 


the AutHor of ‘ Fismisn Interiors,’ &c. 3 vols. wi 
Dlustrations. 
“ * Realities of Paris Life’ 
and it as affording true and sober pictures of the 


What r. M has done for London the wriler attempts 
to do for Paris, certainly with very considerable success.” 


“The work shows care and labour, an earnest feeling for his 
subject, and a thoreugh acquaintance with it.”—Sun. 


THE DUKE of BUCKINGHAM’S 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of GEORGE IV. From 
Original Family Documents. 2 vols. with Portraits. 


SIXTEEN YEARS of an ARTIST’S 


. LIFE in MOROCCO, SPAIN, and the CANARY 
ISLANDS. By Mrs. ELIZABETH MURRAY. 2 vols. 
8vo. with Coloured Illustrations. 

** Mrs. Murray is one of the first of female English water-colour 


Ww ticome it (aa the publi aloe do) with 
e welcom c 
Athenceum. 
ADAM GRAEME of MOSSGRAY. 
By the AutHor of ‘Mas. MaitLanp.’ Price 
5s. elegantly printed, bound and Illustrated. Ready. 
Forming the Sixth Volumé of Hurst & BLacketr’s 


STANDARD LIBRARY oF CHgAP EDiITIons oF PorvULaAR 
WoRKS. 


** Adam Graeme’ is a awakening genuine emotions of 

and delight by its admirable tures of Scottish life and 

The plot is cleverly com there is great 

vitality in the and bell brilliancy in the descrip- 
ve passages.” 


Volumes also published in this Series— 
1. Sam Slick’s Nature and Human Nature. 
2. John Halifax, Gentleman. 
3. The Crescent and the Cross. 
4. Nathalie. By Julia Kavanagh. 
5. A Woman’s Thoughts about Women. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
ALMOST a HEROINE. By the 


Avtuor of ‘CHantes &c. 3 vols. 


WAIT and HOPE. By John Edmund 


READE. 3vols. (Next week.) 


RAISED to the PEERAGE. By Mrs. 


OCTAVIUS OWEN. 3 vols. 


“ We heartily welcome Mrs. Owen into the sisterhood of novel- 
Raised * will make her 


iste, and are confident that ‘ to the pe me ll 
name a household word among our reading ci "—John Bull. 
ue, abounds in incident, and a series of scenes 
a FE succession, with & power of graphic de- 
| of spirit which may be 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. Lady 

CHARLOTTE PEPYS. 2 vols. By 

By 


The LEES of BLENDON 
the Author of ‘Anion WantTwoats,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A powerful and well-sustained story.”—Athencum. 


OTHER’S TRIAL. 
Author of ‘Tas Discretes or Lirz,’ &c. 1 vol. with 
Illustrations by Binxet 7s. 6d. bound. 


LINDSAY; or, the Trial of 


FAITH. By A CLERGYMAN'S "DAUGHTER. 2 


Publisher in Ordinary to y: 


shades of | Book of th 


Routledge, Warne & Routledge’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A NEW BOY’s BOOK. 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth extra, 
WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, AND 
EXPLOITS OF TWO 
SCHOOLBOYS. 
By the Rev. J.C. ATKINSON, Incumbent of Danby. 
With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 


subject calculated 


‘BOOKS FOR THR COUNTRY—NEW VOLUME. 
Price One Shilling, boards, 
BRITISH FERNS. 
By THOMAS MOORE, F.L.8. 

With numerous Eagravings by Coleman, illustrating 


pular in its treatment, all 
necessary technicalits Seam avoided. and 


Uniform in size, price, &. with the above, 


COMMON OBJECTS of the COUN- 
COMMON OBJECTS of the SEA- 


SHORE. 


ROUTLEDGE’S SELECT STAND- 
ARD NOVELS. 


above will be published, 
sloth the Works of ts Novelig 
LYTTON, MARRYAT, D’'ISRAELI, COOPER, 


GRANT, MAXWELL, LOVER, &., 
Well printed, om good paper, with Illustrations. 


to the 30th of th 
The First Volume, appear on the 20th of September, will be 


THE CAXTONS. By BULWEERE 
LYTTON. Complete in 2 vol. 
To be followed by 


NIGHT and MORNING. In 1 vol. 


A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND AMUSEMENT. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. price 14s. ; or bound in 2, as. 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 


AUTHOBRBS. 
Selected and Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With Critical and Biographical Notices. 
New Edition, with Steel and Wood Illustrations. 


* Half-Hours with the ae Authors’ contains 
Notices and Extracts from the best Works of Three 
of our Standard Auth to form half-an- 


CH IW A, 
By WINGROVE COOKE, the Times Correspondent. 
The Fifth Thousand. With Maps and Plates, post 8vo, cloth, 6. 


LIFE IN CHINA. 
By WILLIAM C MILNE, M.A. 
The Fourth Thousand. With Illustrations and Maps. 
Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF 
THE CHINESE. 

WITH THE PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIAN CONVERSION. 

By the Bev. JOSEPH EDKINS, BA. 

Feap. 8vo. cloth, 2a 6d. 


London: Rovuttepce, Warne & ROUTLEDGE, 
Farringdon-street. 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and 
HEDGES. 
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Tuscany in 1849 and in 1859. By T. Adolphus 

Trollope. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Au cultured readers are citizens of Florence. 
Florence belongs to the whole poetical, scho- 
larly, artistic world. It is the Italian City 
of Cities, not so gorgeous as Venice, not so 
proud as Genoa; but a painted, tesselated, 
jewelled capital; a metropolis of galleries, a 
gigantic Louvre, the Escurial of Europe. The 
earth is full of its fame. Every eye that has 
ever seen @ picture or a statue longs for a 
impse of the Hall of Lorenzo, the Hall of 
the Hall of Baroccio,—for a glance at 
the bright life of the Cascine,—for an Italian 
sunset in the laurelled Valley of the Arno. 
And yet, a Tuscany is a cynosure of the 
earth, Tuscan history and politics are but little 
familiar to the general student, who hears from 
tourists mainly of the Pergola, of Florentine 
carriages and the lion lords ladies, 
ex-princes, and mouldy exquisites, who parade 
of the Etrurian City. Trollope, 
however, has opened a new He treats 
the Tuscans as a nation, with a character, a 
right, and a destiny ; and, probably, he is better 
ified than any other Englishman to discuss 
ir affairs. Nor could his volume have come 
to us more opportunely. One Tuscan epoch 
has just passed aay another, it seems, has 
begun ; the long struggle described in this book 
about to be consummated. The matters 
emul by Mr. Trollope, therefore, are of 
vivid present interest; and we shall do a service 
to the reader who desires to master an important 
European question, replete with intrinsic signi- 
ficance, to take in hand ‘ Tuscany in 1849 and 
in 1859.’ 

Mr. Trollope, doing his best to render his 
narrative attractive, distributes it into various 
sections. The first is a retros reaching to 
the days when Giuseppe Giusti wrote “his tre- 
mendous lines” on fallen fortunes of Italy 
and on the Emperor of Austria’s coronation. 
These ing lyrics were chanted in low tones 
far and wide ugh “The Land of the Dead.” 
It had been proclaimed by strong Italian voices 
that “ the human race is aweary of being termed 
a herd”; and when the sixteenth Gregory died, 
in 1846, with all his illusions and pedantries, 
long years of secret ferment had prepared Italy 
for a patriotic movement. Tuscany occupied 
an unique position. For generations she had 

as the most prosperous and best 
governed state of the Peni ; her people 
were not bitterly disaffected towards their sove- 
reign under the Leopoldine laws ecclesiastical 
es es, and immunities had been 
diminished; and the Duchy afforded a favour- 
able contrast to the Roman Legations. The 
Tuscan, Mr. Trollope argues, was especi 
qualified to make these advances in civilization; 
he is not so superstitious as many of his neigh- 
bours; he eyes a priest more doubtfully; “ the 
spirit of Boccacio is essentially and intensely 
national, and yet lives among the people of the 
olive-clad hills.” His character is drawn effec- 
tively, and not unjustly :-— 

Sober, temperate, frugal, yet not 
with the hand,—rich in all those kindly and social 
virtues of the domestic sort, which make family 
ties close, social intercourse genial, and life pleasant, 
though deficient in the loftier and sterner virtues 
of tru trustworthiness, and integrity ; 


tolerant to excess, and demanding unlimited toler- 
ance from others; with the readiest sympathies for 
all the joys and sorrows of those around him; but 

] li ti at 


void their failings ;—chari- 


y fashion, beggars of all sorts were and are in the 


| 


table, helpful, compassionate, cheerful and unfail- | called on to perform, was to preserve the lives of 
ingly good tempered ;—given to backbiting and these wretches from the popular fury ; aservice which 
calumny, but wholly averse from those deeds of | they rendered effectual y, though not without con- 
violence which make a marked feature of the Italian | siderable difficulty. The people scoured the city, 
character as it is seen in other parts of the Penin- | seizing and dragging off to prison all whom they 
sula,—speaking daggers, in short, but using none; | suspected to be in connexion with the Buon 
easy-going, easy-loving, procrastinating, inaccurate Governo as spies or agents. The prison authorities 
in word, and act, and sadly deficient in energy; | received all as they were brought in; and as a 
the Tuscan, especially of the humbler ranks of | measure of safety, locked them in for the nonce. 
society, is yet a more civilised citizen than the In the house of the head gaoler, the long-disused 
inhabitant of any other Continental nation, and has_ machine of the guillotine was found by the people, 
capacities qualifying him fora rapid advance under | and carried off to the dry bed of the Arno, where 
Ne aga a than those which | it was burnt, and its ashes scattered to the wind.” 

ve as yet offered to him.” So passed the year 1847. The next was one 

This was the material to be worked upon. | of seul hostilities, bloodless at first, but soon 
Tuscany groaned under no monstrous oppres- | exasperated into actual war. Mr. Trollope sym- 
sion; but her quick people caught the fever | pathizes but little with the patriotic frenzy of 
that — from Rome, and ten years have | the Florentines when they clamoured for arms, 
scarcely effaced the disasters that ensued. There ‘and for leave to march upon the frontier; the 
was a movement which brought down the weight | Austrians being then in full retreat. But con- 
of Austria; the Government and the public | cerning the Grand-Duke’s complicity in their 
took opposite directions ; a clandestine ress | crusade, he has a dark story to repeat :— 
grew;.and the ominous year closed with an| « {¢ is asserted, then, that a quantity of 
incident that showed how deeply the Austrian | correspondence chiefly, which had Selenged to 
bayonet had wounded the Italian heart. It | Radetzky, was purchased for a very considerable 
was resolved, in December, to celebrate the | sum in Milan; that among these papers was a let- 
expulsion of the Austrians from Genoa in 1746; | ter from the Grand-Duke to the Austrian general, 
bonfires blazed on the Apennines; the hills | telling him that he oe Pane Rent gp 
around Florence glittered by night with sedi- | ‘caaile,’ w ee 
tious beacons; and the | rid him of. We see how the great 
bastinado were resorted to vainly; and in 1847 th 
a crisis was threatened in Tuscany; a deficient | he 
harvest heated men’s blood, disturbances took 


‘canaille’ gave him in the of it. But 

lace; and the people shouted for a National Ger wee 
uard. It was impossible to refuse, and a 


their generous enthusiasm to the top of its bent, by 
sovereign edict conceded the boon :— 


erying ‘ Viva /’Jtalia costituzionale/’ and preten 
“ Infinite was the delight of the Florentines in 


to be heart and soul in the liberal cause, was - 
ing forth these poor youths, his subjects, with 
their new toy. ions, banners, music, shout- 
i i fraternizations, between towns 


traitorous wishes and recommendations for their 
ings, blessings, destruction—it would be difficult to find a parallel 
people and country people, made up a day of ‘ Cir- 
censes,’ which at least served as an excuse for 


for the atrocity of the act even among the annals 
throwing aside work for four-and-twenty hours. 


of Italian royalty. 
The Battle of Curtatone and Montanara— 
The culminating enthusiasm of the scene was 
reserved for the moment when the rejoicing citizens 


“the Tuscan Thermopylae ”—was in every re- 
t a glorious one for the Italians. Less 
arrived in front of the Pitti Palace, and the Grand- | than 
Duke and his children came on the balcony to 


5,000 raw recruits, with a few small 
cannon, drawn to the field by 


t-horses and 
Leopold the Second waved a national flag 


post-boys, held their ground gallantly for hours 
ond | the mest against twenty-eight Austrian battalions, twelve 
of men; the marble heads of antique heroes 


squadrons of cavalry, fifty-eight —s can- 
” 
that look down from their niches under the 


nons, and five rocket-batteries. “These boys, 
Uffizi Colonnades were crowned with chaplets; Swill make 
the favourite soldiers of the Civic Guard crossed | «The names of the slain were engraved, at the 
swords and swore to defend the cause of Italy; public cost, on tablets of bronze, which were affixed 
it was evident that the Tuscans were going too | to the wall on either side of the high altar in the 
far for their Grand- Duke and his Viennese 
advisers. Mr. Trollope hints that a collision 


Church of St. Cross,—the celebrated and well-filled 
Pantheon of Tuscany. The records of martyrdoms 
was purposely brought about, as an excuse for 
violent repressive measures :— 


are vivacious, and have a spell of might in them 
more potent than anything that the champion yet 
unmartyred can attain to. 

The tenor’of Mr. Trollope’s view of Italian 

rogress is hostile to the avowed Republican 

arty. His impeachment of their conduct 
savours somewhat of partizanship from the 
high seasoning of the invective; but the evi- 
dence is compactly put together, and, upon 
some points at least, leaves the question in- 
volved in very little doubt. The demagogues 
were in the streets, wielding their illegitimate 
and mischievous authority, preaching under the 
loggie of Florence, or brandishing arms in the 

iazzas of Leghorn. In the midst of this hub- 

b the Grand-Duke, in fear and weariness, 
retired to Siena, the birthplace of Popes, where 
he e to find tranquillity :— 

“ But it was difficult in those days to find a spot 
in Italy which party divisions and hatreds had not 
invaded. A retrograde cabal soon began to gather 
together around the Prince at Siena. The jea- 
lousies, fears, and hatreds of the opposite party 
were aroused, and there was a danger of some out- 
break of civil war once again in that grim old city, 
which had seen so much of such things in its hot- 
blooded younger day, though now its old age is 


**On the 25th of October, one Giorgio Battista 
Paolini, a sergeant or foreman (or whatever his 
proper designation ~— be) of sbirri, met an old 
man begying in the Via Maggio. Now, mendi- 
cancy is, by Tuscan law, the monopoly of the 
mendicant religious orders; though after Tuscan 


habit of pursuing their vocation without any moles- 
tation. The sbirro, however, hungry for prey, and 
having nothing better to fix his teeth in, arrested 
the old man, not, as was asserted, without some 
measure of ill-usage. shrieked as 
he was hauled through the streets as if he were 
being flayed alive ; and the sbirro, with his victim, 
had not gone far before they met a knot of the new 
civic guard! These remonstrated with the officer, 
admonishing him to do his duty more gently. The 
sbirro replied with threats and abuse of the civic 
guard in general, saying, that ‘sooner or later he 
should live to wash his hands in the blood of them.’ 
This was the — for an explosion of popular 
fury, which ran through the entire city in an instant 
like wildfire. The guard-houses of the sbirri were 
attacked, they were hunted from their hiding-places 
like rats by terriers; and the first serious service to 
the cause of law and order which the civic guard was 
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strange commotion, such as had not awakened the 
echoes that sleep between the lofty stone palace 
fronts of her narrow streets for the fast three hun- 
dred y to stir at Siena.” 

So, at length, the ducal recluse ran away; 
the Revolution boiled over; its scum and froth 
deluged the cities of Tuscany; terror began to 
cloud the public mind; kaleidoscopic illusions 
mingled with the panic, when, suddenly, Novara 
was lost, and Italy was again Austrian. A few 
convulsive struggles ended the conflict. Thus 
much for Tuscany in 1849. Tuscany in 1859 
has had the advantage of a long, incessant, 
bitter schooling. We quote a very interesting 
passage from Mr. Trollope descriptive of a 
scene enacted in Florence shortly after the 
declaration of war between Austria and Pied- 
mont :— 

**There had been on the previous day a ‘Tom- 
bola’ in Florence. This Tombola is a sort of 
—s game, of which the Florentines are very 

ond, and to which the paternal government has 
recourse when it needs for any special purpose 
to extract a little money from the pockets of its 
subjects. No more pernicious and deeply immoral 
moce of fostering the vices of a people, for the 
sake of the profit to be drawn from them can be 
imagined, than the lottery as it is worked by the 
governments of Italy. This Tombola is a modi- 

cation of the lottery; and it is not without a 
stroke of poetical justice that we find it actively 
co-operating in the destruction of the government 
that patronized it. The game consists in the 
exposure upon a conspicuous board of certain 
numbers drawn at hazard; and the prizes are 
awarded by certain correspondencies of the num- 
bers so shown, and others printed on cards pur- 
‘chased by the players previously. When such a 
-combination occurs, the fortunate holder of the 
-ceard is bound to shout ‘Tombola,’ on pain of 
forfeiting the prize accruing to him. The drawing 
‘takes place in the Piazza, and a vast crowd 
is there assembled, under circumstances perfectly 
well adapted for a little quiet conversation between 
such—if such in Florence there can be supposed to 
be—as have matters more interesting to occupy 
them than the drawing of the Tombola. At this 
last Tombola ever to be drawn in all probability 
under the paternal auspices of the d y of Lor- 
raine, there were a great number of such persons. 
It might also have been remarked, that a very 
considerable number,—more perhaps than usual 
on such occasions,—of military, were mixed with 
the citizens throughout the close-packed crowd in 
the vast square. And these military guests were 
not among the most attentive to the progress of the 
game. But the real game which they were there 
to play was making rapid progress the while. Up 
went the numbers on to the huge white board, and 
. ever and anon came ‘ Tombola!’ shouted from out 
the body of the crowd in some distant corner of 
the many-angled old square. Soldier.and towns- 
men were laying their heads together, understand- 
ing each my and combining their plans the 
while; and when the officials swept up the govern- 
ment winnings at the end of the game, a — and 
important step had been made towards revolution- 
izing Tuscany.” 

Mr. Trollope pauses by the way to defend 
the Tuscan custom of drinking lemonade, con- 
cerning which the British tourist sometimes 
insignificantly sneers. His narrative from this 
point is an original and obviously authentic 
account of late events,—the Civic consultation 
in the Square of Barbano,—the hoisting of the 
tri-colour by the army,—the Grand - Duke’s 
amazed vacillation,— the memorable Four 
Hours, of which the Marchese di Lijatiro 
became historian :— 

** After the — of the Marchese from the 
palace, which he left without any direct acceptance 
or rejection by the Grand-Duke of the terms pro- 

and with the intimation that he should 
await his Highness’s ulterior decisions ; the scene 
within the palace has been made known to the 
eater public by very unsubstantial gossip only. 


was at least ‘si non vero, ben trovato.’ ‘ Why, this 
canaille,’ the President Baldasseroni is reported to 
have exclaimed, ‘ questa canaglia, demands ovR dis- 
missal! ! Yes,’ replied the French minister, 
drily ; ‘ but it has not demanded your heads !’” 
Lord Normanby is very roughly exposed by 
Mr. Trollope for his mis-statements of events 
arising out of the new Tuscan movement. 
Into details it is needless toenter. It is unne- 
cessary, moreover, to dwell on the Grand Duke’s 
atrocious plan for firing on the people; happily, 
his troops were not the myrmidons of a St.- 
Arnaud, and Florence was rescued from that 


fearful conspiracy. Instead of washing the 
streets with bl the Grand-Duke’s army saw 
its master quit the capital, and rid Tuscany of 
his presence :-— 


“A very considerable crowd betook themselves 
to the Porta San Gallo, to see him well off on the 
road towards Austria. The popular leaders, fearing 
that the feeling of the people might manifest itself 
in some way calculated to cast a slur on a day thus 
far so truly ‘glorious’ and creditable to Florence, 
hastened thither at six o’clock—the hour at which 
the court carriages were to pass out on their path 
of self-imposed exile—in order to prevent an 
demonstration of the kind. But it was not needed. 
The people showed no inclination to insult the 
fallen. e carriages through the crowd in 
dead silence. It is true that not a hat was raised 
in token of sympathy or respect; but neither did 
voice or gesture express the reverse. The gor- 
geous Tuscan sunset was making the long line of 
windows in the facade of the Pitti Palace all 
a-blaze, as the carriages began toclimb the Apennine 
on their northward way; and could it have been 
— that an Imperial Archduke should have 

ieved more in a nation’s right, and less in Aus- 
trian bayonets, it might have struck Leopold, as he 
looked back on that lovely Val d’Arno he had 
lost, that he was looking on it for the last time.” 

The rest is known to all. But only from a 
careful perusal of Mr. Trollope’s admirable 
volume can a thorough comprehension of late 
events in Tuscany be gained. 


The Poems of Milton + with an Account of the 
Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton. 
Keightley. 3 vols. (Chapman & 


but afew months have elapsed since 
we reviewed at full length Mr. Masson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Milton and his Times,’ we are not sorry 
to have before us a new edition of the Poems, 
and a Life upon which conscientious labour has 
been bestowed. Yet on opening these volumes 
we are surprised that Milton’s latest biographer 
should seem ignorant that the poet’s relationshi 
to Richard Milton has now been establish 
beyond a doubt,—and still more that he should 
print the line in the Vacation Exercise, 

Rivers, arise: whether thou be the son, 
without the least apprehension of the search 
that has been made in the books of Christ Col- 
lege, and which has satisfactorily verified a 
surmise that the invocation was made to a 
fellow-student of Milton’s of the name of Rivers. 

In other respects the work appears likely to 
fulfil the author's aim, of making Milton better 
known and better understood,—of publishing 
an edition of the poems adapted not merely for 
the use of scholars and men of letters, but far 
more for the sake of the upper classes in 
schools, and, in fact, of readers of every degree 
of culture. Mr. Keightley claims attention to 
his chronological arrangement of the poems,— 
to the punctuation, which it was impossible for 
Milton, dependent as he mainly was upon 
transcribing, to heed,—and to the orthography, 
which he has in general modernized, with the 
exception of a few archaisms, such as “ sovran,” 
“hight,” “haralds,” &c., retained, the editor 
tells us, out of respect to Milton. Biographical 


passed in the shadow of a death-like calm. A One trait is worth repeating, however, because it 


conciseness is a merit in Mr. Keightley. 
Milton’s Life only occupies seventy- ej 
pages, thirty more being —— sufficient for 
notices of his friends and family. Controversy 
and documentary evidence are banished to ap. 
endices, and the progress of the story is not 
indered. Excerpta of Milton’s opinions op 
religion and government, critiques upon his 
metres and pauses, and an historical introduc. 
tion to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ complete the volume. 
Up to the period of Milton’s entering his house 
in Aldersgate Street, and taking pupils, his 
resent pe oe presents no fact in a new 
ight; but at this point he is met by a domestic 
difficulty :—“ It has never seemed to enter into 
the mind of any of Milton’s | says 
he, “to inquire how he, a single young man, 
could have kept house with such a number of 
upils.. Neither Phillips nor a ives 9 
int on the subject; but the most probable and 
rational supposition would be, that he had en- 
aged some prous and respectable matron to act as 
his housekeeper and manager, and relieve him 
from domestic cares.” The period of this “ pro- 
bable supposition” is “some time early in 1640,” 
When we arrive at the year 1654, Milton is 
“totally blind, with three little girls, the eldest 
not eight, the youngest not two years old, while 
his time was in a t measure en by 
his public avocations.” At this period, also, 
a domestic difficulty occurs to the biographer: 
—TIt is strange,” he ts, “that it never 
seems to have entered into the mind of his 
nephew to inform us, or of his biographers to 
inquire, how he managed his domestic concerns 
under these circumstances. The most natural 


fest inj 
could wi 
and an ingenious view. 
second marriage is completely explained, and 
the charge of neglect urged t Milton 
with to his daughters triumphantly 
answered. The poet “grew weary of this un- 
pleasant mode of life,” and “perhaps, was 
anxious to give his daughters the advantage of a 
mother’s care,” —hence, Catherine Woodcock 
became the second Mrs. Milton. 
The third iage is accounted for, not 

the “natural supposition” of “a respectable an 

in his ‘ or Smectymnuus,’ having 
expressed himself unfavourably to this resource, 
but in consequence of the domestic incapacity 
of his daughters. “It may seem s that 
Milton, who had remained now for eight years 


a widower, and whose eldest daughter Anne | 


must have been near! - pm years of age,— 
and, therefore, it might be supposed, prod of 
managing his house, and giving him, with the 
aid of her sister Mary, now sixteen, the attention 
which he required in his helpless i 
should have thought of —— again. t 
it appears to have been the conduct of these 
very daughters that induced him to doso.” All 
that “appears” is from the deposition of an 
“ ordinary servant,” one Elizabeth Fisher. This 
domestic deposed that— 

“The deceased declared to this respondent that, a 
little before hee was marryed to Elizabeth Milton, 
his now relict, a former maid-servant of his told 
Mary, one of the deceased's daughters, and one of the 
ministrants, that shee heard the deceased was to 


be marryed, to which the said Mary replyed to 
the said maid-servant, that that was-noe news 
to heare of his wedding, but if shee could heare of 
his death that was something: and further told 
this respondent, that all his said children did 
combine together and counsel his maid-servant to 
cheat him, the deceased, in her markettings, and 


i 


| supposition would be, that he got some re 
spectable matron to take the charge of his 
family ; but we fear that the truth 1s, that he 
did not act so prudently, but, to the mani- 
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that his said children had made away some of his 
bookes, and would have sold the rest of his bookes 
to the dunghill women ; or hee, the said deceased, 
e words to this respondent to the selfe-same 
and purpose: that this respondent knoweth 
not what frequenters of the church, or what good 
livers, the parties ministrant or either of them are, 
at aliter nescit.” 
Of Milton’s domestic habits, his biographer 


says 

be tock much wht 
or any other fermented liquor, and he was not 
fastidious in his food ; yet his taste seems to have 
been delicate and refined like his other senses, and 
he had a preference for such viands as were of an 

eeable flavour. In his early years he used to 

up late at his studies, and perhaps he continued 
this practice while his sight was good ; but in his 
latter years he retired every night at nine o'clock, 
and lay till four in summer, till five in winter, 
and if not disposed then to rise, he had some one 
to sit at his bedside and read to him. When he 
rose he had a chapter of the Hebrew Bible read 
for him, and then, with of course the intervention 
of breakfast, studied till twelve: He then dined, 
took some exercise for an hour, erally in a 
chair, in which he used to swing himself,—and 
afterwards played on the organ or the bass-viol, 
and either sang himself or made his wife sing, who, 
as he said, had a good voice but no ear. He then 
resumed his studies till six, from which hour till 
eight he conversed with those who came to visit 
him. He finally took a light supper, smoked a 
of tobacco, and drank a glass of water, after 

ich he retired to rest. * * Like many other 
poets Milton found the stillness, warmth, and re- 
cumbency of bed favourable to composition ; and 
his wife said that before rising of a morning, he 
often dictated to her twenty or thirty verses. A 
favourite position of his when dictating his verses, 
we are told, was that of sitting with one of his 
legs over an arm of his chair. His wife related 
that he used to com chiefly in the winter, 
which account is co ed by the following pas- 
= Phillips :—‘ There is a remark- 

e in the composition of Paradise Lost 
which I have a particular occasion to remember ; 
for, whereas I had the perusal of it from the very 
beginning, for some years,.as I went from time to 
time to visit him, in a parcel of ten, twenty, or 
thirty verses at a time, which being written by 
whatever hand came next, might possibly want 
correction as to the orthography and pointing ; 
having, as the summer came on, not being shown 
any for a considerable while, and desiring to know 
the reason thereof, was answered that “his veins 
never happily flowed but from the autumnal equi- 
nox to the vernal, and that whatever he attempted 
fat other times] was never to his satisfaction, 
though he courted his fancy never so much ;” so 
that in all the years he was about this poem, he 
may be said to have spent but half his time there- 
in.” Milton’s conversation is stated to have been 
of a ve ble nature. His daughter Deborah 
said that he was ‘delightful company, the life of 
the conversation, and that on account of a flow 
of subject, and an unaffected cheerfulness and 
civility.’ Richardson, to whom we are indebted 
for the preservation of this testimony, adds that 
‘he had a gravity in his temper, not melancholy, 
or not till the latter part of bis life, not sour, not 
morose or ill-natured, but a certain severity of 
mind ; a mind not condescending to little things.’” 

Of his income we know little. The Latin 


Secretaryship brought him in nearly 3001. a 


year for the first few years; he had the house 
in Bread Street; and he received money 
for the copyright of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Then 
he lost 2,000/. by placing it in the hands of a 
money-scrivener; and at the Restoration, 60/. 
a year out of the lands of the Dean and Chapter 

Westminster; so that, at his death, his pro- 
perty did not exceed 1,500/., including the ; 
uce of his library—a great 


of which is 
said to have been disposed of before his death. 

Two passages may serve to illustrate Mr. 
Keightley’s criticism :— 


“The following passage in this poem long per- 
plexed the critics :— 
Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 
Sleepest by the fable of Bellerus 
Where the great Vision of the ed Mount 
Looks toward Namancos and Bayona’s hold. 
At a Warton threw light on this, as on many 
other o places. He showed that the place 
called by the poet ‘the fable of Bellerus old’ was 
St. Michael's Mount, at the Land’s End, in Corn- 
wall, anciently named Bellerium, from which the 
poet formed the name Bellerus, as that of one of 
the fabulous old giants who, according to Geoffre 
of Monmouth, possessed Britain in times of old. 
He further adds, that, beside his celebrated appa- 
rition on Mount Gargano, in Italy, the archangel 
Michael had appeared on various other eminences, 
among others on this in Cornwall, thence named 
i Warton describes St. Michael's Mount 
as a steep rock in Mount’s Bay, accessible from 
the land at low water. On its summit stood a 
monastery, founded before the time of Edward the 
Confessor, with which was connected a fortress, 
A stone lantern in one of the angles of the tower 
of the church is called St. Michael's chair; but this 
is not the original chair of which Carew, in his 
Survey of Cornwall, says, ‘a little without the 
castle there is a bad seat in a craggy place, called 
St. Michael's chair.’ Warton further quotes Wil- 
liam of Worcester (\.D. 1490), who, in speaking of 
this place, says, there was an ‘apparitio Sancti 
Michaelis in Monte Tumba antea vocato Le Hore 
Rock in the Wode’; which Hoar Rock, he says, is 
the Mount, which, according to Drayton and Carew, 
was anciently covered with thick wood. There is 
still, he adds, a tradition that a vision of St. 
Michael, seated on this crag, appeared to some 
hermits, which gave occasion to the building of 
the monastery. The ‘ great vision,’ then, he con- 
cludes justly, is St. Michael, termed Angel v. 163; 
and the Mount, he says, is styled guarded on 
account of the fortress. We however rather think 
that in the poet’s view, St. Michael himself, whom 
he oe gaa agg out over the sea, kept watch 
and ward on the Mount. So far was Warton able 
to advance, but ‘Namancos and Bayona’s hold’ 
remained inaccessible to him. At length, in 1800, 
a writer in the Monthly Magazine conjectured that 
Namancos must have been intended for the ancient 
Numantia, near Tarragona, on the coast of Cata- 
lonia, and that Milton had given a Spanish termi- 
nation to the word. ‘ I am aware,’ he adds, ‘that 
this place is on the opposite side to Bayona; but 
let it be remembered that they are no common 
eyes that look upon the scene; they are no less 
than those of an archangel.’ Dunster adopts this 
opinion, only adding that it was the French 
Bayonne, and not the Spanish Bayona that was 
meant, as ‘ Milton scarcely meant to make his 
archangel look two ways at once.’ Todd thought 
that Milton had adopted the orthography Na- 
mancos from some romance. Finally, a literary 
friend of Mr. Todd’s happening to be turning over 
Mercator’s Atlas, met the very word Namancos. 
In the map of Gallicia in that Atlas, and in the 
peninsula of Cape Finisterre, we find, about the 
site of the present Mujio, ‘ Namancos T.,’ #. ¢., 
Turris. Bayona lies south of this, a little to the 
north of the Minho, and it was used, Mercator 
says, by the English merchants as a staple for 
their woollen cloths, whence probably its name was 
more familiar in Milton’s time than it is now, and 
better known than perhaps any other name in the 
of Gallicia opposite the Land’s End, except 
e Groine ( Coruiia ), which was not a very poetic 
term. As Mercator’s Atlas was a common book, 
he may have supposed the name Namancos to be 
generally known to persons of education.” 


The second refers to his rhymes :— 

“Tn all Milton’s verses the rimes are as exact as 
in the French and Italian | This how- 
ever is not peculiar to him; it was the case with 
—. our poets anterior to Waller and Cow- 

y: us in the whole of the Faery Queen there 
are not so many bad rimes as in Pope. Indeed, 
Spenser went to a most reprehensible length in this 
res making his words always rime to the eye 
as well as to the ear; and by a strange sort of 
superstition, that barbarous, repulsive, and capri- 


cious system of orthography has been preserved to 
the present day by the editors and publishers of his 
poems. We cannot understand why his orthogra- 
phic vagaries should be held so sacred, while the 
text of all other works of the time, the Bible in- 
cluded, has been reduced to the modern form; and 
we feel quite sure that if the same were done with 
the Faery Queen, carefully however preserving the 
rimes, that the number of its readers would be v 
much augmented. But it should be done wi 
great a and caution. Our old poets, to 
effect this accuracy of rime, employed various forms 
of the same word. Thus, for example, when shew 
—which we look on as the original form—was to 
rime with grew, view, ete., they retained and pro- 
nounced shew, but if with low, grow, etc., they wrote 
and pronounced show. In like manner, they had 
strew strow, shrew shrow, grove greave, lose lese, hair 
hear, etc. Then, again, from the commutability of 
dé and ?,—as we pronounce Berkshire, clerk, etc., 
Barkshire, clark, ete.,—if desert, for instance, was 
to rime with art, heart, they pronounced it desart. 
The same was the case with 2 and {; yet rimed with 
bit, fit, etc. So also are, riming with care, rare, ete., 
was pronounced like them ; and have, like cave, rave, 
etc.; its invariable sound, by the way, at the end 
of averse. Taste, chaste, waste, when riming with 
fast, last, ete., were pronounced like them. This 
however we believe to have been their usual sound 
at the time. We may thus see how our old poets 
were able to have exact rimes, without being under 
the necessity of abstaining from the use of a num- 
ber of important and valuable words. In Waller 
however and his successors we find not only such 
words as the elder poets made to rime together in 
this manner continued as good rimes after the pro- 
nunciation had become fixed, but many words used 
in accord which those poets had never so employed. 
Thus Waller makes ear, fear, dear, sea, etc., rime 
with care, air, fair, hair, prey, obey, ete.; throw, 
grow, know, throne, etc., with bough, now, down, 
crown, etc.; do, you, ete., with know, owe, etc., 
Pope, beside many of these, has face, glass ; grace, 
brass; vain, man; make, back; most, placed ; com- 
pare, war, etc. This licence we hold to be inex- 
cusable, for there should be some similarity of 
sound.” 

We cannot enter into a discussion upon the 
Essays, which are careful and suggestive. 


The Mineral Springs of Vichy. By Dr. Gran- 
ville. (Churchill.) 
Five years ago Vichy, lost in its little nook on 
the banks of the Allier, and two hundred and 
fifty miles distant from Paris, was comparatively 
unknown to the outside world. Now it is the 
fashionable spa for all the Parisians who do not 
rush after the Empress to the perforated rocks 
of Biarritz, or cross the Rhine for Baden-Baden, 
or the various Brunnen of Nassau. Enylish 
and Americans gather there in crowds, gre- 
garious and solitary, national and individual, 
as usual. You see them virtuously and vigor- 
ously doing all that has to be done—drinking 
their prescribed doses, visiting every chateau 
in the neighbourhood, and under pain of 
being classed among the crétins if they do 
not, specially getting themselves well upon 
the historical and scenic points of Randan, 
rich in Orleanist associations and magnifi- 
cent woods. From May to September, but 
chiefly in July and August, Vichy becomes a 
miniature Paris, and its grand walks and 
alleys seem as if they had been transported 
bodily from the Champs Elysées. Lions and 
lionesses—to adopt the phraseology of the day 
—herd there to neutralize their ten months’ 
course of chablis and cham e in bi-carbonate 
of soda. Bi-carbonate of ao is, for the time, 
the panacea for all their ills, including even the 
ill Ay mee and idleness. They bathe in bi- 
carbonate of soda, they drink it, they eat it, 
they smell it, they become saturated with 
it, till they are alkaline throughout; and 
thus, having combined fashion with health, 
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and amusement with medical. regimen, they 
flutter back to their beloved Paris, there to 
restore their blood to its former condition of 
aridity, and thus qualify themselves as patients 
of Dr. Barthez and Vichy next season. 

Vichy is a pleasant place during the 
season. Since the present company of share- 
holders undertook the management and deve- 
lopment of its various resources, it has been 
made one of the brightest and gayest of the 
European spas. Anyhow, it has become the 
fashion; or, perhaps, may be taken as cause 
and effect together. It was Madame Adelaide, 
however, who first brought Vichy into the 
notice of polite French society; but it was not 
until the formation of a company of shareholders 
by a decree of the Emperor—whom Dr. Gran- 
ville calls Him, with an initial capital—that its 
various capabilities were fully developed. Since 
then Vichy has become a reigning institution ; 
and Vichy waters, Vichy pastilles, Vichy baths, 
and even Vichy barley-sugar, rank among the 
summer necessities of a well-ordered Parisian 


e. 

Many medical men of note have written on 
the composition and therapeutic properties of 
the waters; but Dr. Granville is, we believe, 
the first English practitioner who has lent his 
aid for the same purpose. We regret that we 
cannot say much for his book. It is mixed up 
with too much purely professional and scientific 
matter to be a general guide-book lying on 
-drawing-room tables and in the reach of pone 
people, besides being at times offensively an 
unnecessarily coarse; and it is diluted with far 
too much flippancy and irrelevant twaddle to 

accepted by the medical profession as a 
grave and scientific exposition of what properly 
relates only to itself. _ It has the fatal defect of 
addressing itself to no audience, because it con- 
tains matter unsuitable or improper for almost 
every class. Women and young people cannot 
read it with pleasure or profit because of its 
coarseness; scientific men will reject it because 
of its flippancy ; while no one who values good 
English, and properly abhors bad French, can 
get through half-a-dozen pages with patience. 
It is crammed full of bad French; very bad, 
indeed, at times; and interlarded all over with 
French words and phrases, something in the 
style of a Rosa-Matilda novel, Though a medi- 
cal man, the author cannot condescend to say 
“ feverishness,” which every one would under- 
stand, but must use feverette instead, which has 
no significance to any one who has not been 
under French medical care. All through it is 
the same. Fritures, fromage, viandes noires, 
légumes secs, the archet of the band-leader, and 
a host more of the like affectations, are scattered 
through the pages, quite unnecessarily, and 
where honest English words would have done 
far better; besides which there are long extracts 
with the accents left out, the verbs in a queer 
state of dislocation, prepositions forgotten, and 
pronouns non-existing, and all the usual mis- 
takes of foreigners who know a lan e more 
by ear than by eye. Indeed, the whole of the 
writing may be characterized as slipshod, and 
in bad taste. Speaking of the Lucerne costume, 
Dr. Granville says “it is pretty and coquettish ; 
it locates the bosom in a prominent yet easy posi- 
tion, decorating it with a coloured chemisette 
up to the throat, and supporting it by a low 
busk in front, of a dark or blue colour.” And 
it is in the following turgid language that he 
describes that grand and simple monument of 
the Helvetian Lion, the quiet dignity and 
majesty of which ought to have better in- 
spired him :— 

“Hence, here as I sit opposite a huge sandstone 
rock, cleft in twain, emerging from the surface of 
a verdure-clad hillock, surrounded by trees, and 


with a murmuring stream by its side that falls into 
a basin at its base—I am reminded by one 
and simple figure, of a whole episode in the earl 


volution. The chisel of Thorwaldsen on the 


suggested idea of the Swiss General Pfyffer, carving 
out of this opportune monolythe a gigantic lion 
measuring 28 feet by 18, lays it prostrate under 
the infliction of a deadly wound, and by the broken 
spear, the Helvetic shield erect, and the fleur-de-lys, 
which it vainly strove to defend, placed under its 
paws, the whole fact of the Swiss Guards 
falling in defence of the sovereign they had sworn 
to protect, is told at once in unmistakable lan- 
guage. Helvetiorum fidei et virtuti is an inscription 
well deserved. This is the great lion of Luzern.” 
Then there is a little sentiment at Schwein- 
furt about Olympia Morata and Mr. Trollope; 
a stagey allusion to Garibaldi anent William 
Tell; Dr. Angus Smith’s beautiful and inge- 
nious experiment, on the respective agen of 
various atmospheres, is dragged in by main 
force, but without mentioning the experi- 
menter’s name; and, after being “perfectly 
navré” at the sight of the misery of the 
Lyonnese silk-weavers, we have a whole bill 
of fare in mingled French and English, but 
which, what it pleases Dr. Granville to call 
asimple gouté (sic), reads to us very like a 
sumptuous dinner. The sentimentality which 
is navré at the poverty of the working classes 
on the one side, while registering the good 
things devoured at a “buffet of the neere 
classe” on the other, is generally of that con- 
venient kind for which a little outside expres- 
sion is quite enough. But it is unwise to run 
the risk of superficiality, which this mere “ lip- 
service” must inevitably bring with it. A 
medical man especially ought to guard against 
giving the public such an impression of him- 
self. On the whole, ‘The Mineral Springs 
of a is a disagreeable book, and trashy 
as well as disagreeable; but the subject 
may, perhaps, float it into a little notice, and 
those who would not care to read of Dr. Gran- 
ville’s luncheons or emotions, may be glad to 
know which are the best hotels at Vichy, and 
what diseases its waters are supposed to cure. 


The Odes of Horace Literally Translated into 
English Verse, with Notes. By Henry Geo 
Robinson. Vol. II. Part II. (Longman & Co.) 


Tus is the concluding portion of a translation 
which has sufficient definiteness of character 
and skill of execution to have won its author a 
respectable place in Horatian literature. Mr. 
Robinson stands half-way between those who, 
like Mr. Newman, aim at a rigid reproduction 
of the text, and those who, like Lord Ravens- 
worth, paraphrase it freely. He endeavours in 
every case to be faithful to the poet’s mean- 
ing, and as concise as possible; but he adopts 
rhyme, and he cherishes fluency of expression. 
No man can be completely successful in a 
labour so difficult and so peculiar; but what he 
does achieve deserves a generous recognition. 
We have in this volume the Vourth Book of 
the Odes and the Epodes; for Mr. Robinson, 
of course, complies with the established arrange- 
ment—though it is well known that it does not 
represent the order of production—of Horace’s 
lyrics. The Fourth k, according to the 
ancient tradition, was com in compliance 
with a suggestion of the Emperor Augustus, 
after Horace had spontaneously to 
indulge in lyrical production. But if he had 
lost the ion, he had not lost the art, and 
some of his finest pieces occur in this book. 
We give Mr. Robinson’s version of the “Quem 
tu, Melpomene”; and it is applying a severe 
standard to him when we remember how 


admirably it has been done by Atterbury :-— 


Whoe'er thou once, with fav 

Dost at his birth, Melpomene, beh 
Not Isthmian games shall 

Him as a wrestler,—him no courser bold 
Shall th 


eye, 


Him shall ennoble for Zolian 
The sons of Rome, the cities’ queen, 

Me have deem’d be rank’d among 
Her ul poets’ choir 


thou who tun’st, Muse, 
The dulcet murm’ of the golden shell ; 
O thou who canst at will infuse 
Into mute fish the "s dying knell ! 
all thy gift, 
Me as the Roman 


wi in that 

ar please I do,—'tis thine. 

This is close without being starved in ex- 
pression,—the common failing of close render 
ing. The “him” is too frequently repeated for 
the pleasure of the ear; but we must 
in English by the help of the pronoun what the 
Latins expressed through the inflexion of the 
noun. Mr. Robinson should reconsider the 

Et jam dente minis mordeor invido ; 

his version of which we have put in italics, 
We know that he wants to avoid the redun- 
dancy of Atterbury’s 


And Envy now, or dead, or dum 
Forbears to blame what they 


—but how can a tooth sting ? 


It is a pity—coming to another great favourite 
of ours in Lib. IV., the “ Ne forte credas interi- 


tura,”—that Mr. Robinson should have adopted 
such a galloping metre. Try two stanzas :— 
Do not haply believe that the verses which I, 
Tho’ born near the far-sounding Anfidus, sing, 
Are destin’d to perish ; which now I ally, 
By arts yet unknown, to the lyrical string 
No, no; if Mzonian Homer retains 
The first place, are the Muses Pindaric unknown, 
The Ceian laments, and Alczeus’ bold strains, 
And those of Stesichorus, graver in tone? 
This is not the congenial music for an ori- 
inal whose beauty is so quiet and pensive. 
That of Pope's “ imitation” is more suitable :— 
ap daring Milton sits sublime, 
Nor yet Shall Waller time, 
Nor pensive Cowley’s moral lay. 

Mr. Robinson catches the pleasant en 

liness of the “Est mihi nonum” (IV., 11). 
“ lots of wy” for hedere vis multa is a cockney- 
ism which we cannot on in so accomplished 
a scholar. Mr. Robinson ought to expiate 
the fault by dining on stale red mullet, and 
putting garlic in his next dish of kid! 

When we come to the Epodes, we are 
astounded at the boldness with which Mr. 
Robinson transfers the picturesque force of Nos. 
9 and 12 to his We must not quote 
them, we fear; but we shall make up for it by 
taking a few lines from our old friend, “ Beatus 
ille,” at whom so many translators have tried 
their hands, from Ben Jonson downwards :— 

He both the forum shuns, and halls of pride, 


Where courtly citizens reside. 

And so he either weds his poplars high, 
With the vine’s full-grown y, 

And, pruning with his hook the useless boughs, 
Room for more fertile ones allows ; 

Or else in some sequester’d vale surveys 
His lowing cattle wandering graze ; 

Or his press’d honey in clean amphora hides, 
Or shears his flocks’ enfeebled sides. 

Or from the fields when Autumn lifts his 
With mellow apples filleted, 

How he delights to pluck the grafted pear, 
And grapes that vie with Unga there, 

Which thee, Priapus, and his boundaries’ guard, 
Father Sylvanus, thee reward ! 

Now ‘neath some antique oak he joys to loll, 
Now on a grassy-matted knoll, 

Whilom from their high banks the waters rove, 
And are warbling in the grove; 

And ngs in a murmur keep, 
Inviting him to gentle sleep. 


We have criticized Mr. Robinson freely; 


but it is because his book is worth criticizing. 


A conqueror,—nor as chieftain, deck’d 
With Delian bay, shall feats of war, 
Beoause the vaunted threats of kings he check’d, 
Show to the Capitol. But those 
Pure streams which thro’ rich Tibur flow along, 
And the groves’ foliage close 
nad now far less by envy s tooth I'm stung. 
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fle will take a permanent place am 

lovers, admirers, and translators of the 
sian; aman for ever unrivalled in his own | 
walk—a man whose head we delight to crown 
with all the laurels of poetry and all the roses 


the 
enu- 


of love! 


The Invasion of Britain by Julius Cesar. 
Thomas Lewin, Esq., M.A. (Longman & Co.) 
We were meditating so much of an account of 
this learned work as would put Mr. Lewin and 
Mr. Airy on the board before the reader, with 
a brief account of the state of the game, when 
Mr. Airy came forward in person, and rendered 
our project unnecessary. We hold the ques- 
tion by no means settled, but think it very 
ible that it is in course of settlement. In 
all such controversies as the Leng involving 
collections of circumstances, there is a difficulty 
we never can get over, and which is never 
noticed. Each party says to the other, directly | 
or by implication,—I cannot allow you any 
— ities: this is improbable, that is im- 
probable. Now we observe that, in human | 
firs, nothi 
bability in all 


ever happens according to | 
whole chain of events, each one more pro- | 
thier is the most 
e thing imaginable. But how to season | 
= hypothesis. with the probable amount of | 
improbability is a very great difficulty. Mr. | 
Frankenstein, who constructed a human being, | 
made his separate limbs and features perfect: | 
accordingly, when put together, they made the | 
ugliest monster that ever was seen. Perhaps | 
it would be the same thing with hypotheses | 
whose separate parts have the greatest proba- 
bilities, if we knew the truth. 
Mr. Airy has, on one point of interpretation, 
a very decided advantage over Mr. Lewin. 
Mr, Airy renders proficiscitur by sets out for; 
Mr. Lewin would have it goes to, including 
arrwes at. Surely nothing is more common 
than that the established meaning of proficisci 
is to set out. We turn to a French and Latin 
dictionary, and find partir; to an Italian and 
Latin, and find partirsi. We look at a Gradus, 
and find abeo, discedo, exeo, 
valo, migro, : and the first example given 
shows that it is the word which a person in 
terror would use when the idea of setting out, 
of being off, no matter where, is in question. 

e soni terrore pavens, Proficiscere, dixit. 
Nothing more than setting out can be claimed 
from proficisci, except when the context im- 
plies arrival. 

We end by recommending those who are 
ing upon the place where Louis Napo- 
leon will land to divert their attention to the 
consideration of the spot where Cesar di 
land. For it is certain that Cesar did: it is 
not certain that Louis Napoleon will. The 
change will be a comfortable one for the dis- 
turbed spirits of those who cannot remember 
the reasons which we have for confidence. 
Not that we wish by any means to deter any 
one from spurring the Government: full pre- 
tion for every emergency has often been 
orgotten in party contests. But as to other 
things, gp those who are unduly excited 
about the matter will take a little cou 
from a point which is well brought out by Mr. 
Lewin, whose book is a very valuable account 
of Cesar in his connexion with Britain, what- 
ever may be thought of his views on contro- 
verted points. Czsar took very little by his 
two attempts at invasion; and there are cir- 
cumstances which justify a strong suspicion 
that if we could have had the British accounts 


of the matter, we should have pronounced that 
Cvesar was fairly beaten. The following is Mr. 


its parts; that is to say, a | *reed 


Lewin’s summing up of this point :— 


“T have now sketched the two Invasions of 
Britain by Cesar, and the little success of them 
is matter of surprise. In the first year, Cesar 
scarcely ventured a mile from the sea-shore. He 
had wholly miscalculated the strength of the enemy, 
and being destitute also of cavalry, he acted 
throughout, after his first landing, on the defensive. 
On the second occasion he attempted, at the head 


By | of three times the force, and a numerous body of 


cavalry, to retrieve his credit; but such was the 
obstinacy with which the Britons encountered him, 
that until the rebellion in his favour of the Trino- 
bantes he was reduced by the tactics of the enemy 
to the utmost straits. Even after the civil dissen- 
sion which threw the Trinobantes and the clans 
which followed them into the arms of Czesar, Cassi- 
velaun, with his charioteers, was master of the 
country except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the legions. The Britons were no doubt far behind 
the Romans in discipline, and Cassivelaun may not 
have been a match for Cesar in strategy; yet the 
islanders displayed such an indomitable spirit, and 
Cassivelaun so much natural military genius, that 
Cesar was content to retire from the contest with- 
out any sensible advantage. The British general, 
i of being led a captive to Rome, treated for 
peace on a footing of equality. Even the terms 
upon in favour of Rome were Lae 

never meant to be, and inly never were, ful- 
filled. One thing is clear, that when Cesar quitted 
the island he left not a soul behind, and that for 
about 100 years afterwards the Britons were as 
free as ifa Roman legion had never trod the soil. 
Cesar of course represents his exploits in the most 
favourable light, and would have us suppose that 
he succeeded in extorting hostages and imposing a 
tribute; but had the British Annals descended to 
us by the side of the Roman Commentaries, we 
ight then have heard of the destruction of Cesar’s 
Essedarii, the weakening of the 
legions by successful sallies against their rearguard, 
and the thinning of their ranks from exposure an 
privation, until at length the conqueror of Gaul 
was under the necessity of submitting to an igno- 
minious peace. Even his own countrymen have 
done the Britons some justice, for Tacitus confesses 
that Cesar by his two campaigns made only the 
discovery of Britain, not the conquest of it; that 
although victorious in more than one fight, he had 
eventually been worsted and obliged to abandon 
the enterprise ; that the Britons, in short, retained 
their freedom, and were never tributaries to Rome. 
Lucan even goes so far as to say that Cesar and 
his army had fairly shown their backs to the 
Britons; and Horace and Tibullus both treat the 
Britons as still unvanquished in theirtime. Strabo 
observes that Caesar made no great progress ; and 
Dion Cassius tells us that Cesar was repulsed, and 
that he brought the war in Britain to a conclusion 
very little to his liking. This we can readily con- 
ceive, for the expense of constructing 500 vessels, 
and freighting them with a numerous army, must 
have been enormous; and what was there to show 
for it?—Cesar in Gaul, and Britain without a 


id | Roman!” 


Mr. Lewin’s book is really an account of 
Ceesar’s invasions over and above all that is 
controversial: for he quotes every passage on 
which he founds an assertion. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Acadia ; or, a Month with the Blue Noses. By 
Frederic S. Cozzens, &c. (New York, Derby 
& Jackson.) 

Seven Years’ Travel in Central America, North- 
ern Mexico, and the Far West of the United 
States. By Julius Froebel. With numerous 
Illustrations. (Bentley.) 

Tue fact of the above being two books of 

American travel is the thread—a slight one 

—on which they are strung together ;—Acadia 

and Acapulco being hardly further apart, nor 

more unlike in scenery, speech, manners, than 

Mr. Cozzens and M. Frobel seem to be. The 

former means to be sprightly, though also 

shrewd. A study of a Ganetteah however,— 


also some experience of the manner in which 
travelling companions can be worked in 
articles,—would enable any one 
with the pen, and familiar with the sea-dic- 
tionary, to write,—no matter in what count 
—a book concerning Acadia which should 
seem as real as this. 

Quite the reverse is M. Frobel’s book. His 
name makes us inquire if he be German, and 
the book warrants the supposition; for every 
one conversant with the ‘Traveller's Library’ 
must know how peculiar in character and 
excellence are books by German travellers; 
even when they do not set up for science, or 

forth on “a mission,” as the phrase is, to 
Judge and to exhaust Art. A cheerful patience 
and — of curiosity distinguish 
them. ere we English (to offer a definition) 
select, they will see, and can retain, every- 
thing. We often question their speculations 
on cause and effect ; we are rarely indisposed 
to accept their facts, if not able to accredit the 
feelings, recorded. German, or no German, 
however, M. Frobel has wrought a narrative of 
sundry commercial journeys into as interesting 
and varied a volume of travel as the world has 
lately been favoured with. So many among its 
five hundred and eighty-five pages have been 
folded down because containing matter worth 
notice,—as to make selection hard: the case 
being one where continuous narrative is out of 
the question. Here, however, is a bit of “ wild 
Art,” from the 6th chapter, new in itself, and 
affording a fair specimen of M. Frobel’s style 
of description :— 

“1 spent the night in a house on the hacienda 
de San Jazinto. For the hospitality which I en- 
joyed at this place I paid a full equivalent to the 


d | fleas of the house, though, to speak the truth, they 


were neither more numerous nor more bloodthirsty 
than I have found them in some of the huts of the 
herdsmen of the Alps. The men with whom I 
the night at San Jazinto were nothi 

better, but they were more polite and ani 

than most European peasants would have been. 
Before going to bed, the company, sitting in front 
of the door of the house, amused themselves by 
telling stories, the obligation to contribute by this 
roeans to the general entertainment of the company 
passing round the circle. I have observed the 
same pastime amongst the herdsmen and muleteers 
of Mexico. In the present case the stories were 
all of one stamp. An Indian has a pretty wife, 
whom the priest tries to seduce. But the Indian 
is too sharp for the priest, and the latter is caught 
in a trap. ‘ Otro /ndio’—another Indian !—was 
the call inviting the next in the circle to come for- 
ward with his narrative. A few days later I set 
out from Leon to visit the volcano of Telica. The 
village of Telica, at the foot of the mountain, is 
six or seven miles from the city. There I went to 
pass the night, take a guide and start very early in 
the morning to ascend the summit of the mountain. 
I had a letter to the curate, in whose house I found 
the n accommodations. It happened that I 
had an opportunity of spending the evening in a 
very interesting and instructive manner at this vil- 
lage. Its inhabitants, who are Indians, though 
perfect ladinos, i. e. thoroughly romanized, repre- 
sented what is called ‘ un baile,’ a ball, meaning, 
however, a play with songs and dances, a perform- 
ance uniting the requisites of the drama, the 
opera, and the ballet. The piece was called ‘ £/ 
juramento ante Dios,’ the oath before God. Its 
fable was this: a Moorish king and a Christian 
king are neighbours. After continued wars they 
make peace. The Christian had fallen into the 
hands of the Moor, but the latter is a noble, high- 
minded man, who becomes the friend of his captive 
enemy, and under a solemn oath a treaty of friend- 
ship and alliance is concluded between them. The 
Christian goes back to his kingdom. As soon, 
however, as he has arrived, he breaks his oath, 
treacherously attacks his neighbour and friend, and 
becomes his prisoner for the second time. Now 
the faithless neighbour it is expected will receive 
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the punishment of his perjury. But here the moral 
of the piece comes to light. Christian succeeds 


in converting the heathen by arguing that even 
virtue without true faith is sation. The Moor 
is baptized, amidst universal rejoicings, and with a 
solemn chorus, ‘infinida gloria damos,’ which the 
old Indians executed in a masterly manner, the 
play ends. With the exception of the introduced 
part of a buffoon, the whole passes on and was per- 
formed in the most serious style. I am not well 
= acquainted with Spanish literature to know 
whether this piece may not be the production of 
one of the more distinguished Spanish dramatists, 
so as to suit the intelligence of the Nicara- 
guan Indians. The metre was trochaical and the 
_ language noble and high-sounding, which, from the 
lips of Indian peasants, produced rather a comical 
effect, as in the case of the Christian king address- 
ing his knights and lords as 
Condes, duques y marqueses.... 
—The play was divided into several acts, marked 
by the performance of dances connected with the 
s of the action. They were executed in a 
serious style by a slow movement of different figures 
to the music of a peculiar instrument called ma- 
rimba. In its present structure, improved upon 
the old Indian design, this instrument is composed 
of twenty-five narrow steel plates of increasing 
length, laid side by side like the keys of a piano, 
and each of them resting on the open upper end of 
a wide vertical wooden tube. The length of these 
tubes increases in proportion to the length of the 
plates. Each tube, closed at its lower-end, has a 
side opening which, being made wider or narrower 
by a piece of wax, regulates the pitch of the sound 
produced by the steel plate on being struck with a 
small hammer constructed for the purpose. The 
whole is kept together by a wooden frame, and 
rests on a stick which the musician, who is in a 
sitting posture, keeps between his knees ; while a 
strap, fixed on the frame, ge round his shoulders. 
To produce the music, he holds a little stick of 
elastic wood in each hand, and with them strikes 
the steel plates. For this purpose one of the sticks 
has one, the other two, leather buttons at its end, 
one of them thus forming a single, the other a 
double hammer. The two buttons of the latter are 
placed at such a distance that two keys can be 
touched at once. Inthe original Indian construc- 
tion of the instrument the keys are made of wood 
instead of steel, and cala shells, of different 
sizes are made use of instead of the wooden tubes. 
When, after the dramatic performance was over, 
the marimba-player observed the interest I took in 
his instrument, he felt induced to show himself as 
a virtuoso. With no less coquetry than could be 
exhibited by one of our lionized originals on the 
piano, he produced a fantasia on the marimba. By 
degrees his genius carried him away, till at last he 
fell into a kind of musical frenzy. His little sticks 
of elastic wood with their little buttons of leather 
moved quicker than the eye could follow. They 
flew from the left hand over the right and from the 
right over the left. Sometimes he would dwell 
upon an idea so as to give the hearer time to digest 
it, when suddenly a change came over the spirit of 
his dream, and following the impulse of a new con- 
ception, he rushed on to some unknown region of 
harmony. In this manner he continued, until, by 
a present which I made him, he was convinced of 
my satisfaction. The curate told me that a much 
more interesting baile, called ‘ La Conquista de 
America,’ was sometimes performed, in which 
Hernan Cortez and Montezuma appeared on the 
stage.” 

Here is something from a subsequent page, 
referring to another district, studied in another 
journey, which, while it confirms all that has 

n said on the insecurity of life and property 
in the kingdom of Mexico, and the cowardly 
negligence of the government, unwarned by the 
frequency of murder-crosses, “erected at not 
many hundred paces from the houses” of Chi- 
huahua, also 4 to light a national charac- 
teristic which ‘M. Frobel asserts has been 
overlooked :— 


‘‘ Farther details of my narrative will bring to 
light the fearful condition of those portions of 


Mexico which are exposed to these Indian ma- 
rauders; and I will now mention only a few 
instances of the bravery of these greatly decried 
Mexicans, with which I became acquainted during 
my residence in Chihuahua. Gabriel Guzman, a 
herdsman on a neighbouring estate, with seven 
others, in order to protect their master’s cattle, 
resisted a band of sixty-seven Comanches nine 
hours, instead of seeking their own safety in flight, 
as they might have done. All eight remained upon 
the ground, after having killed or mortally wounded 
a much larger number of the savages. Guzman 
and a Comanche were found ing each other’s 
hair, and each with the knife of his adversary in his 
body. This happened not very 1 before my 
arrival. Another of the weedy Hae esus Domin- 
guez, was my companion in several excursions, and 
was well known for daring as well as courage; I 
shall have to speak of him again, on my journey to 
the Sierra Madre. He cat clan been wounded, 
and was suffering, when I first saw him, from the 
effects of an arrow-wound near the spine. In 
order to recover for his master some valuable 
horses, which had been stolen by the Apaches, he, 
with several others, followed the thieves close to 
their haunts in the mountains. As the night 
approached, they could see the robbers in the dis- 
tance. Dominguez, who, when a boy, had been 
for a long time a prisoner among the Apaches, 
took off his clothes, and assumed the appearance of 
a Comanche warrior. By a more direct path he 
got before the Apaches, and, as they approached 
with the horses, he sprang suddenly from behind a 
rock raising the Comanche war-whoop, shot down 
two of the Apaches, and so terrified the whole 
band, that, in the confusion, hé not only succeeded 
in bringing away the stolen horses but some 
others also. For this heroic fulfilment of duty the 
men of this class often meet with base ingratitude. 
On another similar occasion Dominguez lost his own 
horse, it being shot from under him; but it never 
occurred to his master, a very rich man, to replace 
it. The miserable and cowardly selfishness of the 
higher classes, to whom in Mexico almost all 
the landed property belongs, is the cause of the 
wretched state into which the localities exposed 
to the Indians have fallen. There are certainly 
some few praiseworthy examples of courage and 
energy among the higher classes, but they are 
counterbalanced by deplorable examples of the 
reverse. Don P Zl belonging to one 
of the first families in Chihuahua, who, with others, 
had pursued a body of Indians who had ventured 
into the immediate neighbourhood of the town, fell, 
shamefully deserted by his companions, alive into 
the hands of the Indians, by whom he was hewn 
in pieces. Portions of his body were found after- 
wards in a small circuit, attached to the mezquite 
bushes. Many distinguished families in Northern 
Mexico bewail the loss of children stolen from 
them by the Indians. The following tale was 
related to me in Chihuahua by a member of the 
family concerned. Two sisters, ladies from 
Durango, lived each with a child—a boy and a 
girl—at the Rancho de la Tinaje, two leguas from 
the town. The neighbourhood was attacked by a 
band of Comanches, and the ladies, whose husbands 
were absent, sought refuge with their children in 
the town, but were seized by the Indians on the 
road. Just as this happened, one of the husbands 
approached, and, seeing his wife in the hands of 
one of these savages, fired both barrels of his gun 
at him, but mi ; and was immediately speared 
by the Indian. e lady fortunately fainted, and 
the Indians, who were immediately pursued, fled, 
leaving her for dead. The other lady also escaped 
by a lucky chance. The band having ridden 
rapidly for some distance, came to a river, where 
they stopped. While the Indians bathed here, the 
stolen horses took to flight and were followed by 
those of the horde. The Indians hastened after 
them, and left the lady. They had now only the 
two children. The girl was sharp-witted ; caressed 
the old Comanche, who held her before him on his 
saddle, and coaxed him till he let her go close to 
some inhabited place. But the boy, as his friends 
afterwards heard, resisted, and struck the Indian 
who carried him in the face. As a punishment 


they stripped him of his good clothes, and changed 


them with those of a poor lad who had been carried 
off with him from the same estate, and who after. 
wards found his way home again. Thus, little 
Ramon Lopez remained alone in captivity, 
nothing has since been heard of him, although his 
family promised a reward of 4,000 dollars to any 
one who could effect his recovery. I made known 
the circumstance and the reward in Texas and 


with little chance of success, as years had already 
elapsed. Should the lad still be a he must 
have become a savage, and has probably won his 


et with as much satisfaction as a real Comanche, 
that boys captured from a 
civilized race, and brought up by the i 
become more dangerous rob and 
enemies to civilized existence than the i 
themselves.” 

Chapter the second of book the third (each 
book being devoted to a separate expedition) 
is full of interest, being the account of a wa 
journey in Texas,—the waggons being freighted. 


with property worth robbing. A piece of duty, 


which preceded this was sufficiently hazardous, 
as will be seen :— 

“The following day I was obliged to hire a boat, 
and in spite of a ‘ Norther’ setting in, to cross the 
Bay of Matagorda, to convey a transport of Mexican 
dollars to the steam-boat ‘ Perseverance’ lying at 
Indianola. This business was accompanied with 
various unpleasant circumstances. e boatman 
asked me, when we were in the middle of the bay, 
how I could have ventured to trust myself with so 
much money to strangers like him and his men; 
adding, that he would advise me not to try the 
same with just any boatmen on the Texan coast. 
The money was, in the Mexican fashion, sown into 
bags of undrest ox-hides, which, when dry, are as 
hard as bone, and thus form an extremely solid 
package. But the mice had nibbled the skins, so 
that the bright dollars were visible, of which three 
thousand were stowed in each bag. Any one 
might have easily e the holes with his 
fingers, and filled his ets. I had to bev 
watchful, and keep my eye on the bags; and I f 
no little anxiety in thinking how the money was to 
reach in safety its destination at New Orleans. I 
afterwards heard that not a dollar was missing; a 
fact which will interest those who, in matters of 
mes consider American morals worse than 

uropean. No person would have been answer- 
able for losses caused by bad packing. The violent 
wind also kept me in constant fear for the money; 
for the boat rocked about so, that I was afraid 
money- standing on the deck might slide into 
the sea. The deck had no railing, but the boatmen 
thought my fears unfounded. At the same time 
the violence and cold of the norther were so 
that, with the little protection afforded by the 
I should not have lived gat abies night on the 
water. On landing, I was so n as hardly to 
be able to walk. I went to a German inn, warmed 
myself with some tea, and went to bed. But 
scarcely had I fallen asleep, when I was awakened 
by a bright glare, and saw just before my windows 
a whole group of houses in flames. I was quickly 
in the road, where the norther blew so violently 
that my back was icy cold, whilst the skin of 
my face was scorched by the fire of the burning 


houses.” 
The above are detached without 
method it will be seen, from this very interest- 


ing volume. If we could make room for 
twenty more out of the two hundred which 
could be found, we should hardly attract those 
whom the above sketches fail to invite, or 
who do not believe our word that the book 
seems to us trustworthy; because, while rich 
in matter, it is unaffected in manner—clearly 
written, without pretence at fine writing. 


Dissolving Views. By Count M. G. de Wezele. 
(Bennett.) 

THESE pages describe a journey from Konigs- 
berg to England. The author is obviously an 


enthusiast and a sympathizer with 
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institutions. When he pro to visit us, 
peneath our canopy of clouds, his friends and 


uaintances took alarm. ey denounced 
the “insupportable” British climate, and they 
ke of our national egotism,—a quality which, 
course, is never oe either in France 
orGermany. Still, the Count Wezele resolved 
to tarry awhile in England. “I wished to 
measure my strength with those most patient 
men.” So _ set out upon his wanderings, 
nerous in heart, picturesque in imagination, 
eh Hope at the helm and Pleasure at the 

w. Sometimes he writes like a novelist; 
at others, like the editor of alog-book. But he 
is invariably clear, artistic, and amusing. He 

roaches the armed heights of Chrystiansde 
in the Baltic :— 

“The red soldiers patrolling the fortress look, 
from a distance, like spiders of cochineal on a 
igantic cactus. But what are they poms 

half-a-million of Eider geese, the 
property of the Danish Queen, nestling in the 
precipices of the rocks, cracks and tide-caves, in 
all the most inaccessible places. The gatherin 
of the down of these privileged geese is attend 
with numerous dangers, but brings to the queen 
about 3,000/. annually,—every goose about three 
half-pence; hence they are honoured as were 
formerly their Roman sisters: no one is allowed 
to kill, disturb, or even calumniate them; they 
often alight upon the sentinels’ shoulders, and 


e r soldier may be very hungry, 
often happens in Denmark, he 
not so much as look wistfully at Her Majesty's 
goose, however plump and tempting.” 

The “Dissolving Views” in Denmark are 
bright and varied. At Copenhagen the Count 
was admitted into the celebrated Conservatory 
of human heads :— 

“Every species of the human race, from the 
beautiful Circassian to the anthropophagi of Malay, 
is here represented. Here is a collection of 
heads of atrocious criminals, formed by the care 
of the Danish executioners. In this horrible as- 
sembly,—will not history avenge the dead ?—I 
saw with indi ion the head of Struens, the 


— irer of the beautiful Queen Ma- 
N —_ there was a living spectacle, a t 
of m 


ern days, ac 
ae of the ormation by the Danish 


“At ten o'clock the venerable King Christian 
VIII., wearing a general’s uniform, appeared in 
the court-yard of his , Amalienborg, where 
the troops, with the and civil authorities, 
were waiting for him. Attended by the princi 
officers of his court, he took his seat in a trium 
chariot, drawn by eight magnificent cream-coloured 
horses. This chariot seemed more ancient than 
the acce of the Augsburg Confession in Den- 
mark; it looked like the chapel of Byzantium. The 
canopy rose high in the air, in the form of a dome, 
surmounted by a gigantic crown; the coach-box, 
like a tower, even higher still. The coachman 
dressed in a long red mantle, and wearing a three- 
cornered hat and white wig, held the reins only 
pro forma, every horse being led by an equerry 
dressed in scarlet, gold lace, and ostrich feathers. 
A numerous retinue of courtiers and generals on 
horseback surrounded the royal chariot; the worthy 
admirals cut a droll figure on horseback; the mari- 
hers, too, more accustomed to rule waves than 
horses, could not go a step without making — 

, which was not in the programme. - 

ife Guards, viz., a battalion of grenadiers, gor- 
geous in scarlet and glittering in silver embroidery, 
and two squadrons of cuirassiers, mounted on black 

accompanied this retinue.” 

In this strain the Konigsberg student pro- 
ceeds until we follow him to the suburbs of 
London. He is at the top of Primrose 
“The sun goes down upon the Thames; thou- 
sands, nay myriads, of lights twinkle over the vast 
area embraced by the circuit of the town. Some 


_to look at. 
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of these lights eee wane out for a moment, 
, and g here and there like ignes 
fatui. One near to the vig the 
. , listened for a moment, and, hearing 
come It was not 
an ignis fatuus, but a lamp fastened to the belt of a 
tall, strong man, with an honest but stern cast of 
face, dressed in a long blue coat, on the collar of 
which were embroidered some letters and figures. 
I easily recognized in this blue-coated myrmidon a 
London policeman, and was not at all surprised at 
his addressing me thus :—‘Good evening, sir, Pray 
what are you doing here so late, sir ?’ 
—That policeman must have been a rarity; 
for he asked the stranger whether he had a 
headache. The stranger said, “No.” He was 
only another Sterne, sentimentalizing. But 
Sterne “ went mad,” retorted the “tall, strong 
man, in a long blue coat.” It was worth while 
to travel from the Albertine University to 
encounter so practical a moralist. We can 
assure the incredulous reader, however, that he 
may wander further than from 1 to Thames 
without meeting with so unsophistical or genial 
a gossip as Count Wczele. 


An Autumn in Wales. Land and Lands-folk. 


Lays and i Herbst in Wales, 
ee] By Julius enberg. (Hanover, 
Carl Miindler.) 


Herr Rodenberg is among the latest of the 
foreign sketchers who have visited Wales, taken 
likenesses of the people, made views of the 
country, noted down the national airs, carried 
off the popular legends; and of the whole he 
has constructed a little book with a couple of 
hours’ pleasant reading in it, for the amusement 
and edification of his compatriots. 

The book is, in the proper sense of the word 
an artistic book. Small as the volume is, and 
minute the pictures, a considerable portion of 
it is laid in for effect. It is like, but the picture 
is “loaded.” The author's scenes, his people, 
his rendering of the one, and his adventures 
with the other, are, doubtless, all founded on 
fact, but he colours the former and re-groups 
the latter to please his fancy rather than to 

reserve fidelity to his origi Of course, he 
ies a quiet bit of sarcasm at our national 
“Gentleman.” You are as sure to find a Ger- 
man traveller doing this, as German travellers 
tell you Englishmen are sure to be found chat- 
tering about Shakspeare. Well, both parties 
have excellent and inimitable objects to dis- 
cuss. But when German, or other foreign 
writers describe our “ Gentleman,” or our 
“ Miss,” they might as well take the trouble to 
keep that correctness of portraiture and gait, 
which, even in caricature, gives the only real 
value to the picture. For oyr own parts, we 
were often in the same Welsh towns, or at the 
same castle-gates, at or about the same time as 
our wayfarer, and we can safely assert that we, 
ih few places, beheld exactly the scenes which 
he describes exceedingly well, by the aid of 
close observation and a little warmth of imagi- 
nation. We never saw the English “Gentle- 
man” travelling in the valleys or on the hill- 
sides of Wales in full dress and white “ chokers,” 
like the operatic Milor in the ‘Domino Noir.’ 
There are few things so pleasant to encounter 
from Abergele to Caernarvon, or in any other 
favourite district in the travelling time, as an 
English man or men out for their month’s 
freedom. They are, for the most part, wholesome 
lean, indeed, as new pins, the 
dust seems to spare them because of their daily 
familiarity with the bath. But, as for dandyism 
in dress, they know nothing of it; while, for 
appropriateness of travelling costume and ap- 
pointments they are unequalled. There are 
some exceptions, perhaps, to this rule, when, 


among sensible Englishmen abroad, you occa- 
sionally come upon one or two in moun- 
tainous districts, who affect the native thing, 
dress like the hill-folk, clap a feather in. 
their hats, walk with the swagger of a ballet 
brigand, and look like dreadful imbeciles. But 
these are exceptional cases, and even these 
oy oe among native wayfarers within our 
own boundaries. Here, young travelling Eng- 
lishmen do honour to the national character. 
They are light-heeled and light-hearted; the 
reserve that was a fashion, a precaution and a 
oma in the days of their fathers and grand- 

thers, is unknown tothem. On the hill-side, in 
the depths of the valleys, on flood or on fell, they 
acknowledge the force and value of the device 
—Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. All men they 
encounter are brothers; and as for “le spleen, 
which German and French authors suppose to 
be some dreadful disease afflicting the entire 
nation, our travelling countrymen do not know 
what it means. It is the sour and splenetic 
visitors from other lands who fancy they can 
conceal their own defects of temper by accusing 
of ill-humour the people among whom they 
wayfare or sojourn. They are like the astute 
Scotsman who went into the huckster’s shop 
and bought a pennyworth of brimstone—“ for 
a friend outside!” 

Of the English, in their travelling and excur- 
sionizing character, Herr Rodenberg’s country- 
men will have but an imperfect idea from this 
book. Still more imperfect will be the ideas 
they will gather from it of the Welsh people. 
The portraits of the latter are not, indeed, alto- 

ether unlike. They are, however, too often 
ike those bad photographs, of which a large 
rtion of the figure is terribly out of focus. 
n, the author too frequently dresses up his 
characters before he makes them sit, and having 
limned them after his own dressing, letters them 
as actual transcripts from every-day life. We 
may cite, as an instance, his Welsh women, all 
of whom, young and old, figure in men’s hats, 
as a never-failing cowvre-chef. This was the case 
before bridges spanned the arms of the sea at 
Conway and Bangor, and when travellers were 
few on that route to Ireland. But since the 
era of bridges, fast mails, and express trains, 
the Principality has been annually so overrun 
by visitors from all other parts of the empire, 
that general fashion has swept over peculiar | 
customs, and a man’s hat on a Welsh woman’s 
head, in North Wales, is as rare a thing as three 
hats on the uncombed locks of a London Jew. 
When Herr Rodenberg was at Penrhynn that 
gay wedding was at hand which filled E r 
and the neighbourhood with hundreds of country 
folk from the villages miles and miles away. 
Among the crowds of women assembled, coming 
to and going from the ancient little capital, we 
saw but two who wore the once common hat ; 
and throughout that festive day we neither 
saw a harp, nor heard a wail or a clash of joy 
from its melodious strings. a and hats are 
fast disappearing as national objects,—Welsh 
maidens now don small bonnets, and the 
in Welsh villages have been ground out by 
Italian organ-boys, and sung into silence by 
Ethiopian serenaders. For the head-piece worn 
by the mother of Owen Tudor there is no longer 
especial reverence, and ‘Ah hyd y nos’ is not 
more familiar than ‘Old Joe kicking up a-hind 
and a-fore.’ 

With all this, ‘Ein Herbst in Wales,’ with 
its mixture of imagination and reality, is an 

ble book. Its imaginative portions are 
neatly worked off, and its realities, if they con- 
tribute no new information to us, recall pleasant 
memories to the mind. To English students of 
German it may be recommended for the double 


merit of its graceful and intelligible style; a 
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duplex merit rarely found in German writers 
of these degenerate days. 


Some Memorials of Renée of France, Duchess of 
Ferrara, (Bogworth & ison.) 

When the Authoress of these Memorials of 
the Duchess Renée was minded to write a 
book, she had the luck to light upon a good 
subject—one sufficiently familiar to general 
readers to appeal to their interest and curiosity 
to hear more, and which yet was so far un- 
developed in its details as to possess the fresh- 
ness of new ground. Such a combination of 
chances seldom offers. There was the brilliant, 
turbulent, picturesque, Italian civilization of the 
Middle Ages, the charm of which still dwells 
in the memory like “the light of setting suns”; 
there was Ferrara itself, celebrated even then 
as one of the most renowned cities of Italy for 
spectacles and pageants. There was the bril- 
liant court, the resort of poets, scholars, and 
distinguished women—Clément Marét, John 
Calvin, Vittoria Colonna, and others, whose 
names have not yet ceased to sound in our 
ears, whose brightness has not faded, though, like 
stars of smaller magnitude, they shine in clus- 
tered brilliancy, and the unlearned may require 
aid to enable them to distinguish each in his 
own house, dwelling apart. There was the Duke 
Hercules himself, the husband of the royal 
Renée, a prince of fine presence, grave speech, 
pleasant, splendid, magnanimous, “clement,” the 
patron of letters, loving the arts, writing him- 
self with elegance both prose and verse; a very 
paternal sovereign, as times went, introducing 
manufactures as well as founding museums, 
building palaces, and improving his cities. 
Something surely might have been made of 
him as the hero of the heroine; but he is only 
incidentally mentioned, and always with dis- 
paragement. 
the book round whom such brilliant accessories 
are grouped,—she was the queen of all—a woman 
of great attainments, strong character,and many 
excellencies—the very type of a “great lady,” 
when great ladies had something round them 
of the “divinity” which wsed to “hedge a 
king.” She was the friend of Calvin, and 
of Clément Marét; to her Antonio Bruccioli 
inscribed his Italian translation of the Bible. 
She was, moreover, the mother of Tasso’s Leo- 
nora. It is difficult to imagine any author 
failing to give some clear presentment of her 
to the reader, which should stamp her on his 
mind and give a distinct idea of Renée of 
France, Duchess of Ferrara. Coming at this 
moment, the authoress was signally fortunate— 
we are all opening our ears to hear gladly any- 
thing about Italy—she had our sympathy be- 
spoken, and paid in advance. ith all these 
odds in her favour, the authoress has achieved 
a dull and indistinct book—a book that recalls 
the school Abridgments in which, two gene- 
rations ago, school-girls were instructed in 
“ History,” save the mark !— These memo- 
rials of the Duchess Renée are wonderful in 
the success with which all interest, human and 
divine, has been cast out. Every incident 
is made of equal emphasis: whether it be Po 

Paul the Third presenting the Duchess on the 
occasion of his visit with “‘a costly diamond in 
the form of a flower,” or whether it be the 
Duchess’s share in Fiesco’s conspiracy, or the 
martyrdom of a reformer,—the authoress tells 
it in the same dull, monotonous tone. Speaking 
of the Pope’s gift, she says, “ Those to whom the 
concessions which expediency demands are the 
deepest of all humiliations can best imagine 
the feelings of the Duchess in submitting to be 
decorated by the hand that not a month before 
had signed the Bull which established the 


Renée, too, the central figure of | 


Inquisition in Italy!” What Renée’s share in 
Fiesco’s conspiracy was, the author does not 
tell us; but of its result she says — “Its 
disastrous issue may have taught her to 
abstain in future from interference with poli- 
tical affairs beyond her own province!” Her 
remarks, when she ventures upon any, are ex- 
asperatingly common-place; the point of the 
moral always breaks in her hands, like a soft 
lead-pencil when cut with a blunt knife. 

We should not imagine that the authoress 
had ever visited any of the places in which the 
scenes of her narrative are laid. There is-an 
entire absence of all feeling of Italian life and 
manners. So far as any tinge of local colouring 

s the book might have been composed at the 

ttom of a coal-pit, and the scenes laid in 
Greenland, or upon a set background of brown 
holland at any period of the Christian era! In 
fact, these historical memorials of the Duchess 
Renée are written on the model of a modern 
religious biography, which, as all readers know, 
is barren pasturage! The hearts of men were 
just then stirring at the trumpet tones of the 

formation, emery “that which decayeth 
and waxeth old is ready to vanishaway.” The 
Duchess Renée was the hope of the struggling 
Reformation in Italy ; she was a convert to the 
“new faith,” though she temporized and for a 
time relapsed under the pressure of marital 
supremacy, solitary confinement, and separation 
from her children; but her convictions were 
always Protestant. Calvin was at the pains to 
write many long epistles to her. He seems to 
have had a sincere respect and regard for her, 
and their correspondence was only terminated 
i death. Several of his letters to Renée, and 
of Renée’s to him, are introduced; but still 
only a faint, confused idea is conveyed to the 
reader of those stirring times. As a specimen 
of the author’s style and mode of dealing with 
her characters, we take the following estimate 
of Clément Marét and Calvin—a sample at 


once of her mind and manner:— 


**TIn 1535 John Calvin and Clément Mardt were 
both residents at Ferrara, the latter seeking a tem- 
porary shelter from the malice of his enemies, the 
former holding Christian intercourse with a prin- 
cess whose reputation as a favourer of the ‘new 
doctrines’ had already reached France. Ve 
different men they were, and posterity has faith- 
fully discriminated between those who, at one period, 
seemed associated in behalf of the same great 
cause—the Poet and the Preacher of the Refor- 
mation. In spite of all calumny, the memory of 
Calvin lacks not abundant honour, whilst the dark 
shadow of moral reprobation rests upon the cha- 
racter of Clément Marét. Yet the name of Mardt 
lives in the literature of his country as that of the 
‘ Prince of Poets and the Poet of Princes,’ nor does 
it tell lightly in his favour that he enjoyed the 
— of two such women as Marguérite of 

avarre, and Renée of France. At the Court of 
Ferrara, to which he fled in 1535, he became at 
once the secretary and laureate of the Duchess, 
acquired the friendship of Calvin, and, apparently, 
swerved by these influences, gave some promise of 
better things. His eye was opened, at least in 
part, to the vision of truth, and his heart seemed 
almost won. * * But with all his fair seeming, 
Marét, weighed in the balances, was at last 
‘found wanting.” It is but matter of regret that 
his name was ever connected with the sacred 
cause of the Reformation, and that Renée should 
have honoured one so undeserving, for he wanted 
what many like him in gifts of mind and 
of manner, and even in the transient exhibition of 
yet higher qualities, have wanted also—a fixed 
principle of duty. * * Mardt is always accused by 
Roman Catholic writers of having infected the 
Duchess with his religious opinions. The accom- 
plished secretary, probably, made no secret of his 
views to the sympathizing audience which he found 
in the apartments of Renée. Then it was, doubt- 
less, known for what cause he was an exile from 


Ty | when she t 


France, and the latest intelligence of the 

of the Reformation would be an interesting subj 
of conversation. In Calvin, however, the 

beheld a far worthier representative of that Refor. 
mation than she had found in the versatile Marét, 
and from the important material of his discourse 


she derived solid nourishment for her capacious and). 


inquiring intellect.” 

In this style of small twaddle the whole 
book is written. The vocation of the authoress 
is clearly not to write history, nor historical 
memoirs. 

After the death of her husband, Duke Her. 
cules, the Duchess threw off the apparent con, 
formity which had only thinly veiled her 
Reformed opinions, and returned to F 
where the Huguenots were become a formid- 
able political y. Renée, however, did not 
meddle much in politics ; her eldest daughter 
was married to the Duke of Guise (in whose 
murder Coligni was accused of complicity); the 
King was her nephew, and Catherine dé 
Medicis was her intimate companion; for 
Renée was a great adept in art-magic and 
astrology. She and Catherine whole 
nights together in occult researches and mutual 
confidences on the hidden secrets of Nature, 
One would like to know more of a woman at 
once so exceptional and in so exceptional a 

ition. Renée’s study of astrology is a feature 
in her history which it would be worth while in 
a biographer to follow out; but, of course, the 
author does not. After a while (the author 
does not say when) Renée retired from court, 
and took up her abode at Montargis, a small 
fortified town on the Loire, distant about sixty 
miles from Paris, which had been assigned to 
her as compensation for other claims. It was 
a wild place, and the inhabitants very rude and 
turbulent; but Renée, as Dame de Montargis, 
was able to make it a city of refuge for 
the Huguenot women and children and minis- 
ters when they were in distress and obliged 
to flee before their enemies. Renée never forgot 
she was “ tris grande et puissante dame,” and in 
some things ceembled our English Selina, 
Countess of Huntingdon.. Renée’s preachers 
and the torment of the 
regular clergy, an ere was t rejoici 

a distance. Women are, and always have been, 
fond of hearing preachers— possibly because it 
is the one career relentlessly closed against 
them; and Renée kept her ministers in 
order. Calvin was her chief spiritual director, 
and to him she was like a daughter. Her 
letters to him, though involved in style, are 
very interesting. Her life at Montargis, even 
in the unskilful hands of the author, con- 
tains indications of great interest, and throws 
incidental light on the condition of social life 
in those troublous times. When, in 1569, the 
women and children fled from the towns and 
villages in the country round Orleans, and took 
refuge from slaughter in Montargis, the jealo 
of the prevailing Catholic party was roused, 
a decree was sent to Renée obliging her to send 
the helpless refugees away, on pretence of plots 
against the King. Renée burst into tears, and 
told the envoy who brought the order, “ that if 
she had on her chin what he had on his, she 
would kill him with her own hands as the 
messenger of death”! Obliged to obey, for she 


graces | could not effectually resist the order, she sorrow- 


fully sent away, in the month of September, 
460 persons, most of them women and children. 
She furnished them with 150 waggons, 8 travel- 
ling coaches, and a t many horses, and 
trusty waggoners, to follow with the baggage.. 


In spite of Renée’s precautions, this company 
had a narrow esca bom 


pe 
of the Catholic troops; but she 


ing into the hands 
the comfort 


| 


aes & 


aaa 


courage Mr. Blackader from 
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mf hearing that at last they reached La Charité 
peggy this poor Renée had many private 
ouielen of her own, as well as public ones. 
‘The Massacre of St. Bartholomew seems to 
have been only one drop in the ocean. Mas- 
gacres and iracies were always going on 
somewhere ; but Renée was a heroine,—she did 
not die of her troubles, but bore them (when 
the could not master them) with a noble 

She had earned her right to rest ; and when her 
summons came, she died, piously and bravely, 
as she had lived, ed "1575, aged sixty-five 
years. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The English Bible: according to the Authorized 
Version ; newly divided into Paragraphs and Sec- 
tions, with concise Introductions to the several Books, 
Notes illustrative o | head Chronology, History, and 
Geography of the Scriptures ; also, the most 
remarkable Variations of the Ancient MSS., ‘aa 
the chief Resulis of Modern Criticism. The New 
Testament. (Allan.)—We can see no reason why 
the chief results of the best Biblical criticism 
should remain the exclusive property of the learned, 
and not rather be condensed and presented in a 
form generally accessible. Nor would this neces- 
sarily imply any interference with our Authorized 
Version. A paragraph Bible of convenient size 
and legible type, with 
akin in character to those in J. H. repre 
excellent ‘ Biblia Hebraica,’ but adapted to 
use, would exactly answer the purpose we ma a 
view. Without the cumbrous form of a commen- 
bol it would accomplish its principal objects. 

‘The arrangement of the text into proper sections 
and paragraphs would facilitate its understanding, 
while the most remarkable variations of MSS., 
amended translations, and even brief historical or 
critical notes, would find a place in the margin. 
To complete the usefulness of such a work, each 
book should be prefaced by a short introduction, 
and each section ah or summary to 
indicate its principal contents. The latter seems 

y necessary in the intricate argumentation 
of the Pauline that por The plan which we have 
just sketched is ed in the handsome and 
convenient edition of the New Testament before 
us. With considerable industry and some learning 
Mr. Blackader has selected from different com- 
mentaries above 5,000 notes, marked 
MS. variations, and by prefixing numerals to the 
various sections in the Gospels, endeavoured to 
indicate the chron succession of the events 
there recorded. If he has not quite succeeded 
in the execution of this comprehensive plan, his 
labours at least deserve acknowledgment, and may, 
we hope, undergo gradual improvement. Our 
chief objection lies to the selection of the notes, 
which has not been happy, and to the summaries 
of sections, which are m , and often very un- 
satisfactory, especially in the Epistles, where. dis- 
cernment and were most called for. We 
express no opinion about the chronological arrange- 
ment of the Gospels, as on this point every inter- 
pe may fairly be allowed to entertain views of 

s own, provided he does not expect others im- 
plicitly to adopt his scheme. But we are not sure 
we we always understand the principle on which 

phical arrangements have been made. 
are the first twelve cha 


We will not mer ex- 
ceptions. intended to dis- 
continuing and com- 
ting the work upon which he has entered. Even 
volume before us shows that suffi- 
t and perseverance—with a little more 
care, —s and, perhaps, the aid of other Biblical 
to a successful issue what we 


mrt as y important and useful 
yo the Preservation of ife, and 
H Moral. By Clement 


of four 


Seaiieacaneioes De. Carlyon published the first 
volumes, entitled ‘ ‘ Barly 


notes 


Reflections.’ It met with no unfavourable aceept- 
ance, and contributed some anecdotes to the cur- 
rent gossip of society. This new work is designed 
as @ sup tary publication. It is a disquisi- 
tion, for the most part, on tem the memoir 
of being added in all its tediousness. Dr. 
Carlyon is discursive and genial, although some of 
his topies to unprofessional readers may appear a 
little repulsive. That upon which he principally in- 
sists is the capacity of men, with careful treatment 
of themselves, to attain an extreme old He 
cites Blumenbach, who died at eighty-ei 
his faculties unimpaired,— Parr, who saw — 
a century and a half,—Raule, who was carried off 
at a hundred, by influenza,—and Dr. Fowler, now 
in his ninety-fourth year. On the other hand, he 
quotes the names of huge gluttons—of Paganini 
conspicuously, Half medical, half moral, the 
writer's loquacity is pleasant and instructive. It 
is talk, learned and simple— more nor less. 
Marco Grifi, the Italian Patriot. 
Webb. (Bentley.)—The tale of Marco Griffi is 
terribly conversational. It opens with a most 
prosaic and fatiguing colloquy between Mr. 
Aubrey and his wife, who, with their faces to the 
audience, state to one another, at enormous . 
the main facts themselves, their 
their prospects, and their religion. It then flows 
on, limpid and tepid, until a shower of orange- 
blossoms descends upon 


perhaps, the 
conventionalized monk, who dies at the right 
moment, ejaculating Pax vobiscum. The story is 
weak and commonplace, though it is neatly and 
fluently written. 

The Italian War, 1848, 1849, and the Last 
Italian Poet. By the late H Lushington. 
With a Biographical Preface by G. S. Venables. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—This volume is fitted for family 
and friendly, rather than for public, circulation. 
It contains the ae om! of an amiable and ac- 
complished man, whose life of few events was 
somewhat prematurely closed, at Paris, in 1955, 
—with three essays on Italian topi ics, reprinted 
from the Quarterly Review. The first is on the 
struggle of 1848 = 1849, the second is entitled 
“The Defeat of Italy,” and the third is an account, 
very gracefully written and interesting, of Giu- 
seppe Giusti, the Tuscan poet, whose lyrical satires 
have roused and warmed so many hearts. Mr. 
Lushington’s critical views may be inferred from 
the circumstance that he ranked Dante next 
Shakspeare. We welcome this book as a pleasant 
memorial of a ripe and genial scholar. 

Handbook of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. By Mrs. William Fison. 
(Longman & Co.)—A useful, well-timed, and well- 
executed manual. Mrs. Fison commences with a 
retrospect of English scientific progress, y 
as connected with the establishment of learned 
Societies. Her second chapter is a particularly 
practical one—on the absolute value of scientific 
study in its relation to commerce, industry, and 
human life. Afterwards, she traces the History 
of the British Association, describes its operations 
and influence, explains its rules, and measures the 
field over which it has still to labour. Mrs. Fison 
was qualified to undertake the task, which she 
has meritoriously accomplished. 

A Manual of the Sub-Kingdom Protozoa. By 
Joseph Reay Greene. (Longman & Co.)—This is 
a first volume of a series of scientific Manuals, 
devoted to experimental and natural science. It 
embraces but a very small group of the animal 
on but what is done has been done well, and 

to the hope that this series will be a really 
valuable addition to our popular scientific litera- 
ture. The group of animals described by Prof. 
Greene are the tozoa, a portion of the animal 
kingdom formerly embraced in the class Radiata. 
This class is now split up, and the Protozoa, em- 
b the Rhizopoda, Spryes, and Infusorial 
ani form a group, the structure and func- 
tions of which are less known than any other in the 
animal kingdom. In describing animals 
Prof. Greene has shown himself perfectly conver- 
sant with the most recent observations on these 
animals, and although necessarily brief he has 


given av acoount of these lowly or- 
e text with wood 

ings, @ copious is su for the 
uno of the 
its use in schools and classes, a series of questions 
for examination are added, which will be found 
very useful for self-examination or the examination 
of classes. As this is a first volume, it contains a 
general introduction to the of zool 
in which the author, in a very short space, ate 
pounded the principles and branches of 
zoological science. e feel confident that if the 
subsequent parts of this series are as well executed 
as the present, these Manuals will command the 
attention of all engaged in the study of natural 
science. 

Evenings at the Microscope ; or, Researches among 
the Minuter Oryane and Forms of Animal Life. By By 
Philip Henry Gosse. (Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge.) — Why the Society for 
Promoting Christian Know has published 
Mr. Gosse’s book, we are at a loss to discover. It 
might have been written, for aught we see, by a 
heathen philosopher, and we think it somewhat 
unfair of a Society to beat up for subscri for 
the diffusion of Christian know , and then to 


spend them in outbidding Mr. an Voorst, or 
some other publisher, for services of Mr. Gosse. 
We should have thought that ‘Om ' would 


have been more in their way ; be as it may, 
we are glad to find that the leaven of that 
able work has not crept into the pages of this book. 
Mr. Gosse is a pleasant writer, an expert at the 
well acquainted with the minute struc- 
ture of animals and ts, and here in these pages 
he has 
Microscope’ as 
‘Evenings at Home,’ were to the last. We have 
no fault to find eee It is a 

leasant introduction to use of the microscope, 
and as such we recommend it to our readers. 

An Account of the Isle of Man, its I 
é&e., with a Voyage to I-Columb-Kill. By William 
Sacheverell, Esq., late Governor of Man, to which 
is added a Dissertation about the Mona of Casar 
by Tacitus, by Mr. Thomas Brown. Edited by 
the Rev. J.G. Cumming, M.A. (Douglas, printed 
for the Manx Society.)}—The Manx tradition that 
the island was by magical 
arts, with mists and vapours, so that it was not 
discovered until centuries after it should have been 
in the natural course of events, is typical of what 
— for its early history. The great Mannan- 
Lear, and his successors, though a trifle more 

substantial than the early kings, who were created 
by Geoffrey of Monmouth, are a very misty and 
uncertain sort of people. The traditions and 
superstitions of the island also afford an 
field for interesting archzological research, a 
Manx Society was a n part of that great 
antiquarian machine which is now in operation in 
these islands, and from which we trust that man 
invaluable historic fabrics will in time be 
The present is the first publication of this ee 
and is a reproduction of a work of considera 
interest, which is now scarce. It is edited with 
care and ability; and the list which is given of 
works for publication, proves that the 
lack interesting matter for many 


a Pipe Clonensis, ex originali. In Re- 
gistrio Ecclesiee Cathedralis Clonensis asservato, 
nunc primum editus, cum Prefatione et Indicibus 
locupletissimis, Opera et Studio Richardi Caul- 
field, B.A. (Corcagiz, ex officind Nash.) 
—An ancient Roll, long preserved in the 

of the Diocese of Cloyne, is here given to the w 

or, rather, to an elect one hundred, for the cover 
boasts that only one hundred copies are printed, 
or, to be still more correct, to such of the one 
hundred persons as shall accept and peruse the 
volume. It relates exclusively to the temporalities 
of the See, and is in part a rent-roll, and in part. a 
f legal transactions relating to the feudal 
tenure. i bearing upon the 
ancient position of the Irish race ; but on the whale 
de are of Nuh exerci that Richardus Caulfield and 

exercised 


a wise discretion in print- 
undred copies—whether another 


| sacredly satisfied with the proceedings of 
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course, still more wise, was not open to them may 
be doubted. 

The Fabric Rolls of York Minster, with an A ppendix 
of Illustrative Documents. Vol. XX XV. (Durham, 

ublished for the Surtees Society..)—Mr. James 
e, the Secretary of the Surtees Society, who 
edits the present volume, tells us that Mr. Browne, 
the author of the well-known History of York Min- 
ster, was fortunate enough to discover the existence 
of this Fabric Roll. Perhaps industrious enough 
would have been the fairer expression, for we all 
know how the historic treasures in our chapter-houses 
and elsewhere, are allowed to lie neglected under 
the very noses of reverend and learned gentlemen 
who in their cathedral closes for perfect types 
of the first-class archzological navvy—for indefa- 
tigable historic labourers. However, Mr. Browne 
- found it, published extracts from it, and in great 
part based his History upon it, and the Surtees So- 
ciety has wisely directed its publication in a more 
complete form. The document is of great interest, 
not only as bearing on the history of the noble 
church to which it relates, but as containing nume- 
rous illustrations of our general history. The docu- 
ments in the Appendix are also well worthy of the 
perusal of the antiquary. In them we find, amongst 
other matters, a curious proof of the veneration long 
entertained for the memory of Henry the Sixth in 
the monition against showing respect for his image 
—we have abundant evidence of the dilapidated 
state into which many churches were allowed to 
fall, even in the good old ecclesiastical times—and 
we have the little peccadilloes of Johannes Holt, 
histrio vagabundus, and many others, duly chroni- 
cled. The editor has thought it right to omit all 
entries concerning the immoralities of the clergy of 
the minster, as “it is a painful subject to dwell 
upon, and it can serve no good purpose to intro- 
duce it here.” We think that these entries must 
be among the best illustrations of the times which 
these valuable papers afford, and, painful as the 
rusal might be, we think that our nerves would 
ve stood the trial. The presentments and inven- 
tories in this collection may perhaps afford some 
hints to the clerical Malvolios- of our day who 
love to walk in strange attire. On the whole, we 
have seldom met with a collection of more interest- 
ing papers than is here published. The papers are 
fairly edited, and the volume is a valuable addition 
to our archzological treasures. 

The Fenian Poems. Edited by John O'Daly, 
Bryan O’Looney and John O'Donovan. (Dublin, 
ous for the Ossianic Society.)—The Ossianic 

iety has now existed for six years, and we are 
glad ~4 find that it is thriving. Kindred Societies 
in the United States of America and in Australia 
have given substantial proofs of their interest in 
the undertaking, and a large increase in the num- 
ber of members shows that their past labours are 
appreciated at home. The poems in the present 
volume are well worthy of publication, for from 
them an imaginative historian (and for very early 
times we must have imaginative historians) may 
bring out facts ‘‘as a weasel sucks eggs.” 

A volume of graceful boudoir poems, Hore 
Poetice, by Mrs. George Lenox-Conyngham (Long- 
man & Co.), claims attention on account of its 
authoress’s classical taste and faculty for lyrical 
rhythm. The verse is highly finished and musical. 
—The Buried Titan: a Drama, by Franklin Leif- 
child (Hardwicke), approaches, in form and texture, 
more nearly to a Christmas pantomime, without the 
fun, than to aught else in the realm of the unburied. 
-—Mr. Walter Tomlinson, in Clouds and Light (Hall 
& Co.), illustrates his imaginations in neat little 
etchings symbolically decorated. He has an inge- 
nious fancy, but needs tuition in the use of pencil 
‘ and pen.—High and sounding is the dramatic his- 
tory, Boadicea, by Francis Barker (Jarrold & Sons), 
who bursts upon us with true dithyrambic magni- 
- loquence touching the great themes which “‘ com- 
mand his song.”—-Mr. J. W. King, who seems 
_ resolved to demonstrate the versatilities of his lite- 
_ Yary ambition, makes a new appearance with Lrnest 
the Pilgrim: a Dramatic Poem (Partridge & Co.), 


full of effort, virtuous sentiment, and public-spirited 
indignation.—Very local and not a little Vs Bnd, | 3 
- is a “ book of ike intituled The Land’s End, 


Kynance Cove, 


Harris (Heylin), the poet 


having heretofore sung in the light of Davy’s 
lamp, on the mountains, and wildly as the breeze 


on a moor. He is one to whom we may give 
encouragement.—Hymn-like and genial are Songs 
for the Suffering, by Thomas Davis, M.A., a York- 


shire clergyman (J. W. Parker & Son). —_Far off, 
high in the empyrean, luscious and radiant, like the 
tail of a bird of paradise, is Gemma of the Isles: a 
Drama, &c., by A. and L. (Saunders & 

Otley). It glitters with —— pictures of — 

pillars fluted with gold, sla Indian i ivory, amber 

from the Scandinavian seas, the moon’s “ ain 
faint infancy,” lamps with azure flames, Iden 
fretwork, and “‘a heaven of sweet faces.” Itisa 
m, in fact, carved and painted after the ancient 
lish provincial “‘ precocious genius” fashion.— 
Spell- Bound is the title of ‘‘A Tale of Macclesfield 
orest,” by “‘ Redgirdle, the Forest Fay” (Long- 
man & Co.), whose versification ambles along 
smoothly, harmlessly, and ineffectually, through 
sundry romantic episodes, until it winds up amid 
a blaze of battle and a death inflicted by righteous 
vengeance.— Poems, by F. W. Wyon (Smith, Elder 
& Co.), contain vigorous thoughts on politics, war, 
hope, charity, memory, and other subjects,—the 
writer closing his political pean, palinode, invo- 
cation, or whatever else it should be termed, with 
the prophecy of some direful curfew that shall ring 

out the history of England :-— 

Shall s upon the thin complaining air, 

And crack her mighty heart with f despair. 
—Holy Places, and other Poems, by Rebecca H aa, 
(Hatchard & Co. ), are elegant, tender, devotio 
and marked by traces of intellectual culture.—Mr. 
Richard Garnett’s Jo in Egypt, with other Poems 
(Bell & Daldy), is a volume full of quaint, luxurious, 
coloured fancy, with much scholarly intermixture 
and laborious painting of pictures in rich and 
bloomy words, such as the English language su 
plies more abundantly than any other. ss 

Among new editions, Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
have added to their “Standard Library” Adam 
Graeme of Mossgray,— from Mr. Bentley we 
have Vols. III. and 1V. of The Naval History 
of Great Britain, by Mr. W. 
Messrs. Longman & Co. The Warden, 
Anthony Trollope,—and A Tale of ait <a 
Love, revised by the Author of ‘Eastern Hospitals 
and ‘English Nurses, —The Comic Sketch-Book, by 
John Poole, Esq. (Routledge & Co.).—Mr. Knight 
republishes two of Mrs. Gore's novels, The Dia- 
mond and the Pearl, and Temptation and Atone- 
ment. — From Messrs. Simpkin & Co. we have 
Sketches of Scotland and the Scotch, by Miss Sin- 
clair,—and Mr. Waterston’s Manual of Commerce. 
—Mr. Bohn has added to his “Illustrated Library” 
Paris and its Environs, and The Young Lady's 
Book,—whilst Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. send us 
Mr. Wilkie Collins’s A Ster Dark, and Vol. IX. of 
The Parent's Cabinet.—Then we have Speculations, 
Literary and Philosophic, by Thomas De Quincey, 
(Hogg), — Mr. Cooper’s novels, The Spy, Wyan- 
dotte, and The Pioneers (New York, Townshend), 
—Giles’s English Parsing, remodelled by Margaret 
E. Darton (Hall, Virtue & Co.),—and Religion 
and Geology, and its connected Sciences, by Dr. 
Hitchcock (J. Blackwood). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Ahn’s French Grammar, by Buchheim, Part 1 |, “* Grammar,” 38, el. 
Ahn's French Grammar, Part 2, “ Exercises, 12mo, 28. 6d. el. 
Ahn’s French Grammar, Parts i and 2,in1 12 el. 
Ahn’s French Method, by Buchheim 3rd Co a. 6d. 
Atkins’s Three Essays on the F Eternal Sonship of of. ‘hrist, 6d, cl. 
Atkinson’s Walks, Talks, &c. of Two Schoolboys, illust. 5s. cl. 
Bourne's Steps to Knowledze, new edit. iSmo. 3s. c 
Bye-Lanes and Downs of England eA ond cheaper edit. 23. 6d. cl. 
Coleridge's Aids to Reflections 8th ed . el. 
Dean’s Illustrated Modern Spelling o. 1a. el. 
De Charente’s French Course, Part 2, French an E Bilish: Syntax, 

12mo. 38. cl.; Pa 2, in 1 vol. 12m 
Dickson’s U nity of the P 
ng Passages in M 


Sciences, er. 42. cl. 
ern ie Biography, 3a. 6d. cl. 
Austen, 5a. cl. 


. Square l6mo. 28. c 
and hoe Famous Sailors, illust. fe. 8vo. 3a. 6d. 


assage, ‘ 

lectricity Complete, sth edit. 8vo. 248. cl. 
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Brough, and Sutherland d Ed om ee a col- 
lection of Essays, and Narratives of 
trated with 1 


est merits, and is sure to be a .—London : Hovyl- 
ston & Wright, 65, Paternoster Row ; and all Boo 
NB OW ill be shortly ready, ‘THE GIRLS’ BIRTHDAY 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
ABERDEEN, SEPTEMBER 14. 


A large and pleasant Meeting of the rs ager 
of the British emulation began on Wednesday, 
Aberdeen, under the immediate auspices o ‘he 
Prince Consort, whose speech occupied the evening, 
and whose ce was rendered still more gracious 
by an invitation of the Members to an excursion 
and lunch at Balmoral during the week. The 
old Scottish loyalty broke out in the counties 
adjoining Aberdeenshire and Kincardineshire. Two 
thousand tickets were speedily sold, and by Tues- 
day morning every available nook in the Music 
Hall being filled, the sale of Associate tickets had 
to be stopped. i: was a flush of prosperity! The 
local arrangements were admirable, — reviving 
dreams of that old Scottish hospitality so amusingly 
celebrated by Ben Jonson and Taylor the Water 
Poet. The Clubs and News-Rooms were generally 
thrown open to the scientific visitors. Non-resident 
Members of the Association got admission to the 
Northern Club, and the Union Club, Market Street, 
without the forms of introduction. The Committees 
of the Atheneum News Rooms and of the News 
Rooms, Corn Exchange, opened their rooms to all 
Members of the Associa on producing their 
tickets. A crowd of Exhibjtions also were open to 
Members on | ae their tickets :—such as the 
Exhibition of Historical Portraits and Objects of 
Antiquity, in the Music Hall Buildings, — the 
Photographic Exhibition, in the Music Hall Build- 
ings,—Collections illustrating the Geology of the 
North of Scotland, in the Museum of Marischal 
College,—and the Horticultural Exhibition. a 3 
College, Marischal College, Free Church Cal 
Advocates’ Hall, Medico-Chirurgical Socie 
brary and Hall, ‘and the various prisons, re te 
tories, and asylums were likewise opened,—as were 
also most of the great manufactories. The com- 
pany from a distance was large and brilliant ; the 
papers promised of scientific importance. Nothing 
was wanting to make the Meeting at Aberdeen 
pleasant and memorable. 

The early days of the Congress have been devoted 
to science ; but to-day (Saturday) the festive vagran- 
cies will commence with an Excursion to Stonehaver 
and Dunottar Castle. On Thursday, next week, 
we are promised Excursions, by the Great North 
of Scotland Railway, to Benachie ; to the Vitrified 
Fort on the Tap o’Noth; to Banff and Gamrie; 
and to 

Before the opening of the doors of the Music 
Hall the number of tickets issued to the public 
amounted to more than 2,500. 


GENERAL COMMITTEE. 

The General Committee held their first meeting 
in the Library of Marischal College. Prof. OWEN 
stated that the number of Associates already 
admitted amounted to 2,000; and the total number 
of Members and Associates altogether was nearly as 
much as the Music Hall would accommodate. He 
therefore proposed that the Committee should limit 
the admission of Associates. There was no limit to 
the admission of Members. The proposal was 
adopted, as we have already said. 

e minutes of the last two Meetings ore 
and approved of—detailing the proceedings o 
as to the choice of for the 
present Meeting. 

Prof. PuLures read the Report of the Council.— 

Report of the Council. 


I. With reference to the subjects referred to the Council 
| by the General Committee at Leeds, the Council have to 


- 


by boys of all ages, for | contains matter to please every 
taste, to amuse, and to interest. ‘The Boys’ Birthday 
Book’ is elegantly bound in . extra-gilt sides, “ and 
Fry’s Echoes of Eternity, square, 16mo. 7%. 6d. cl. gt. 
Gleig’s Series, Owen's Natural History, 2 Parts, 18mo. 9d. each. 
Glimpses of Sunligh 
Goodrich’s The Sea | 


S 


A 
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Resolutions, viz. :— 

“That it is highly desirable that a series of Magnetical 
and Meteorological pn on the same as those 
which have been already carried on in the Colonial Obser- 
yatories for that om under the direction of Her 

s Board of ce, be obtained, to extend over 
a period of not more than five years, at the following 
stations :—1. Vancouver Island; 2. Newfoundland; 3. The 
Falkland Isles; 4. Pekin, or some near adjacent station. 

“That an application be made to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment to obtain the establishment of Observatories at these 
Stations for the above-mentioned term, on a personal and 
material footing, and under the same su tendence as in 
the Observatories (now discontinued) at Toronto, St. Helena, 
and Van Diemen's 

“That the observations at the Observatories 

should be comparable with, and in continuation of, 

those made at the last-named Observatories, including four 
of term-observations ann 

‘That provision be also requested at the hands of Her 

esty’'s Government, for the execution, within the ay 

e observations, of magnetic surveys in the 

adjacent to those stations, viz.:—of 


Strait separating it from th 
Isles; and of the immediate neigh 
Observatory (if practicable) wherever situated ; pot 
of the surveys already executed in the British ons 
in North America and in the Indian Archipelago. 

“That a sum of 350/. per annum, during the continuance 
of the observations, be recommended to be placed by Go- 
vernment at the disposal of the General Superintendent, 
for and scientific verifi- 
cation and exact correspondence of the magnetical and 


{ the several Observatories, and of those whi 
during the continuance of the observations for the pe 
in question, shall be brought into comparison with them, 
either at Foreign or Colonial Stations. . 
“That the printing of the observations in extenso be dis- 
continued, but that provision be made for their printing in 
with discussion, but that the Term-Observations, 
and those to be made on the occurrence of Magnetic Storms, 
be still printed in extenso; and that the registry of the ob- 
servations be made in triplicate, one copy to be preserved 
in the office of the General Superintendent, one to be pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, and one to the Royal Obser- 
bar be Greenwich, for conservation and future reference. 
** That measures be adopted for taking advantage of what- 
ever disposition may exist on the part of our Colonial 
Governments to establish Observatories of the same kind, 
or otherwise to co-operate with the pro system of 
observation. 
“That in placing these Resolutions, and the Report of 


now recom- 


the Committee, before the President and Council of the 


Royal on the continued co-operation of that Society 
be req 


i , in whatever ulterior measures may be re- 
“That the President of the British Association be re- 
ted to act in conjunction with the President of the 


yal Society, and with the Members of the two Committees, 
in any steps which appear necessary for the accomplishment 
of the objects above stated. 

** That an — communication be made of this nae 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the ent 
Elect of the British Association for the ensuing year.” 

At a Meeting of the Council, on December 17, 1858, the 
President stated that communications had been e on 
the subject of these Resolutions to the President and Coun- 
cil of the Royal Society, and to His Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort, the President Elect of the British Associa- 
tion for the ensuing year. He then presented the following 
letters, which were ordered to be entered on the Minutes :— 

** Windsor Castle, December 1, 1858. 
Dear Sir,—I have been commanded by His Royal High- 
ness the nce Consort to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the series of Resolutions adopted by the Council 
of the British on, relative to the extension of the 
field of Magnetical and Meteorological Observations. His 
Royal ee would be glad to be informed whether it is 
expected from him, as President Elect of the Association, 
that he should take any steps with reference to the object 
the Council has in view, and if so, what they should be. I 
have also to thank you, by His Royal Highness’s desire, for 
the copy of your address.—I have the honour to be, dear 

Sir, yours very faithfully, C. Grey.” 


; ** Burlington House, Dec. 9, 1858. 

“‘ Dear Sir,—In reference to the inquiry manifesting the 
interest which His er Highness the Prince Consort 
takes in the subject of the Resolutions of the Council of 
the British Association lately submitted to » we are 
aware that we ought not to solicit any personal or direct 
action of His Royal Highness in the matter; but, having 
laid before him the nature and reasons of the case, and His 
Reyal Highness being fully aware of its important scientific 
bearings, any expression of His Royal Highness which the 
Joint-Committees may be permi to cite in their further 
communications with Her Majesty's Government, or with 

es, would, the confident, possess very - 
fluence, and be productive of the most beneficial effects 

ed) B. C. Bropre, P.R.S.; RicHarp Owen, Pres. 


tish 
“To Major-Gen. Hon. G. Grey.” 


** Osborne, Dec. 11, 1858. 

** My Dear Professor Owen,—I have to acknowl the 
receipt of the copy of Resolutions adopted at a M g of 
the British iomdeien, with the measures to 
adopted for the further prosecution of your magnetical and 

logical ri ts, which I received before leaving 
unc- 


met 
_ Windsor ; and I have now seen the letter which in conj 


tion with Sir B. Brodie, you have addressed to General 
Grey, in answer to the ing the above-men- 
tioned Resolutions, which he by my direction. I 
need repeat the assurance of the deep interest which 
I take in the subject of your inquiries, or of my sense of the 
importance to science of the further prosecution of the 
observations which have been so far conducted under the 
aus of the two Societies, the interruption of which, 
at the very moment when there is so m reason to hope 
for their successful completion, would be a source of deep 
assistance in my power to afford I shall at 
times be most happy to render. If, therefore, you think 
that, in your future communications with Government, or 
with Foreign Powers, learned Institutions, &c., it will tend 
in any way to facilitate your labours, or to remove diffi- 
culties, to cite my opinion, you have my full a to 
state, in the strongest manner, the conniatien entertain of 
the importance of being enabled to establish those new 
points of observation in different parts of the world, and to 
execute those magnetic surveys to which the Resolutions 
allude. Wishing you most heartily every success in 
further development of this most interesting subject, —I re- 
main, yours faithfully, ( ed ALBERT.” 
It was also stated by the President, that a letter had been 


= to enter on the consideration of the subject at an 
earlier od.” In compliance with this request, the Pre- 
sident had an interview with Sir Charles Trevelyan at the 
, December 18, and having read to him the letter 

from the Prince Consort, expressive of His Royal High- 
ness’s — interest in the proposed Magnetical Observa- 
tions, received from Sir Charles the expression of his belief, 
that, if a single station for Magnetical Observations were 
applied for, intimating Pekin as its locality, by the Joint- 
Association 


Committee of the — Society and British . 
ae oun be disposed to comply with such appli- 


on. 
The President thereupon wrote to the President of the 
Royal Society, to Major-General Sabine, and Sir John 
Herschel, and, having received their replies, communicated 
to Sir Charles Trevelyan that from Major-General Sabine, 
together with the following extract from Sir John Herschel’s 
letter, dated Collingwood, December 22, 1858: — “The 
scientific importance of a five years’ series of Magn 
Observations at Pekin, without Newfoundland or the other 
Stations (Vancouver and Falkland Islands), would be 
grievously diminished, and the general scope of the project 


defeated 

Ata M of the Council held this morning (Sep- 
tember 14, 1859) at Aberdeen, the following report was 
received from Sir John Herschel, Chairman of the joint 
Committees of the Royal Society and British Association, 
appointed to endeavour to procure the continuance of Mag- 
netical researches, by which the General Committee will be 
fully informed of the me ey in this matter up to the 
present time, and will be able to judge what further steps it 
may be desirable to take. (Then follows the Report. A 
memorandum regarding Magnetic Surveys which have ori- 
ginated, or been promoted by the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, communicated by General Sabine, 
was also given.) 

The Council has been informed, by a letter from Dr. A. 
D. Bache to the General Secretary, that, at a Meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
held at Springfield, in August 1859, the officers were in- 
structed to express to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science the warm interest which is taken in 
the United States of America in the success of the measures 
proposed for the continuation of Magnetic Observatories. 

e Council has been informed that a deputation has 
been appointed, and will attend at Aberdeen, to invite the 
British Association to hold its Meeting for 1860 at Oxford, 
and that invitations will also be presented, for 1861 and 
following years, from Manchester, Cambridge and New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 


iar Report was received. Prof. PHILLIPS next 


The General Treasurer's Account, 
From September 22nd, 1858 (commencement of Leeds 
Meeting), to September 14th, 1859 (at Aberdeen). 


RECEIPTS. 
To Balance brought forward from last Account 238 13 
Composition for future publications 
Life Compositions at Leeds and since _... 0 
Annual 


Ladies’ Tickets ditto ditto - 48 0 

Twelve Months’ Dividends on 3 per cen 

From Sale of Publications—viz. for Reports of 
M 108/. 15s, 4d.; Catalogues of Stars, 
Dove's Lines, 39/. 10s. 11d... 


PAYMENTS. 


ting. and 
dental ents by the General Treasurer 
and Local ee 


135 010 


Printing ye of the 27th Meeting, &c. 516 14 4 
Engraving, Lith phing, &c. of 28th Meeting 25713 7 
Salaries elve Months 350 0 0 


Maintaining the Establishment of Kew Obser- pa a 


Purchase of 5001., cent. Consols 
oe ee 0 
Osteology of Birds oe ee 
British Discoid Meduside 
Steam- Vessels’ Performance ee ae 00 
c 
Manure Experiments es ee 
Balloon Ascents ae 3911 1 
Balance at the Bankers’ £178 2 6 
Ditto due from the 
2154 
199 710 
£2,627 17 8 
The Kew Report, as follows, was now read :— 
Report of the Kew Committee. 
the decease of the late Su tendent of the 
Mr. John Welsh, who died at Falmouth on the 12th 


removed for a short time for the reco- 
very of his health. Mr. Welsh’s tion as a man of 
science was too well known to any reference from 
the Committee, yet they may be permitted to refer to those 
of it which have come more a under 

their view during the long and pleasant intercourse which 
has so unhappily come to an untimely termination. q 
Welsh entensd the Observatory on the 27th of August, 1850, 
as an assistant to Francis Ro Esq. F.R.S., who for 
some years had superintended the management as the 
r. Mr. Ronalds retired in 1852 to reside 


May, where he 


short interval, Mr. Welsh 
and the present efficiency and 
of the Observatory may be assumed to be in a great measure 
due to the zeal and remarkable ability with which he dis- 
charged his duties: ingenious in devising new arrange- 
ments, laborious and persevering in their execution, he was 
eminently qualified to direct and superintend the 
ments of a practical physical observatory. His knowl 
of science in general, but more particularly of Meteorology 
and Magnetism, was extensive and accurate ; in all branches 
of these sciences he was an eminent authority, having clear 
and comprehensive views, ng also a us in- ~ 
sight into remoter possibilities. His zeal for science was 
signally displayed in the four balloon ascents which he 
undertook in 1852 with some personal risk, and from which 
he obtained valuable results (Phil. Trans. vol. cxliit. part 3). 
Possessed of an amiable disposition, of singular warmth of 
of character, his loss as a friend is 
mourned b e members of the Committee and by 
many members of Associati ual 


Reports of the British and the 

and I of the + Society, contain many vala- 

able contributions of Mr. Welsh, and th 

entitle him to be placed in the ranks of those to whom the 

Science of this country must ever be deeply indebted. 
Several gentlemen offered themselves as candidates to 

succeed Mr. Welsh; the Committee, in selecting Mr. Bal- 

four Stewart, who was formerly his Assistant in the Obser- 

vatory, believe they have — a gentleman who is not 

only competent to fulfil the duty of Superintendent, but 

who, from the experience he obtained under the 

of Mr . Welsh, is ly fitted for the office. Mr. Stewart 


that he found all the Assistants 
duties. Mr. Chambers was assiduo wi attending to the 
Magnetical, and Mr. Beckley to the Mechanical ment 
of the Observatory. Mr. Magrath had charge of the Me- 
teorological verifications, and Mr. Whipple he found of 
much use in the general work of the Observatory. 

During the past year, in the Magnetical Department, 
Constants have been determined for a Unifilar Magneto- 
meter belonging to Dr. Pegado, of Lisbon, and also the 
temperature correction and induction coefficient for its ac- 
companying magnet. A Dip Circle belonging to Padre 

i, For.Mem.R.S., and Astronomer at Rome, as also 
one belonging to Prof. Hansteen, have been com with 
the Kew instrument, adjustments made for the determina- 
tion of total force by Dr. Lloyd’s method, and observations 
made at the Observatory as a base station. Temperature 
corrections and induction coefficients have been obtained 
for magnets R, and Rg belonging to General Sabine. Dr. 
Bergsma, of Utrecht, has received instructions in the use 
of Magnetical Instruments at the Observatory. An exten- 
sive series of dip observations, and also periodical determi- 
nations of Magnetic force and declination, have been made : 
and a Man of Instructions, of the Instru- 
ments adopted for those purposes e Kew Observatory, 
has been drawn up and printed at the expense of Howry 
miralty, by whom 250 copies have been presented to the 

rvatory. 


heart and sincerit 


Obse The Committee think it right to mention, 
that the magnetical work, the details of which have now 

been given, was executed in the absence of Mr. Welsh 

Mr. Chambers, in a manner very creditable to his inte 
gence and industry, and satisfactory to the Committee. The 
Self-recording Magnetometers have contjnued in constant 
operation ; their instrumental coefficients were determined 
Mr. Welsh. The death of this gentleman pers his 
eeting of the 


the Observatory; but the 
tion by Mr. Stewart, and will 
of the Transactions . the Association. 


progress 
printed in the next volume 
An instrument 


undertake 
to have the results 


:—The General Committee passed the 
the whole of Vancouver Island, and the shores of the | received from the > reply to a communication, 
inclosing the Resolutions above given, by the President of 
the Royal ey, and the President of the British Asso- 
ciation, from which it_ appeared, that the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury were desirous of postponing for a 
year the consideration of the subject. On this it was re- 
solved by the Council—‘‘ That the President be requested 
to make a further communication to the Treasury, and to 
suggest reasons which may induce the Lords of the Trea- 
on the Continent, since which time, with the exception of a 
| 
entered on his duties on the Ist o , e repo 
d. 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
3 
£2,627 17 8 
BO £. »s. d.| Association on the Self-recording Magnetical apparatus at 
a ng the values of 
the magnetic elements from the curves given by the Magnet- 
ographs. As the staff of Assistants at the Observatory is 
val Sabine has under‘s tabulated st 
ral Sabine has unde tabulated at 
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‘Woolwich for every hour; but the instrament is capable of 
furnishing data for much smaller intervals, and may under 
neces be thus used. The observations con- 
nected with the Magnetic Survey made in Scotland by Mr. 
Welsh, are in progress of reduction by Mr. Stewart, and the 
Self-reco Instruments designed for the first 
of the Colonial Observatories which have been proposed to 
Her Majesty's Government have been completed by Mr. 
Adie, from dra by Mr. ey from the 


prepared 
design of the late r. Welsh, and are set u degen ayer 
> of 


near the Observatary, for 
pe an 0 to the proposed 
in the use of the Self-recording 
rumen 
Since the last Meeting of the Association the unfortunate 
death of Mr. Welsh has retarded the experiments with the 
Photoheliograph, but from time to —~ 3 they have been 
gone on with, at first by Mr ~~. who obtained some 
very fair results ts, and latterl y Mr. Beckley, as his other 
duties have permitted; an eng order that they might 
prosecuted more continuo , the Committee have fitted 
up a Photographic room in contiguity to the instru- 
ment. This addition t to the photographic establishment 
has been attended with the most promising results; and 
the Committee have satisfaction in reporting that the diffi- 
culties which have hitherto selves in 
way of a po pn a er record of the sun appear to 
Sinee the erection of the | 


ey 
a series of experiments, and has turned his attention to the | | 


exact determination of the chemical focus of the Ph 
heliograph, which there was reason to suspect did not 
correspond precisely with the visual focus; for, although 
the chromatic of object-glass had 
order that result, the | 


seco -glass, 
It has been found, after trials, that 
‘the ‘best photographic definition is obtained when the 


sensitized plate is of on tach 
beyond the visual focus in the case of a 4-inch picture; 
and that, when this adjustment is made, beautiful pictures 
are obtained of the sun 4 inches in diameter, which still 
bear magnifying with a lens of low power, and show con- 
siderable ¢ detail on the sun’s surfaces besides the spots, 
‘which are well defined. Mr. De la Rue, by combining two 
—- obtained by the Photoheliograph at an interval of 

ree days, has produced a ¢ mind the image of our lumi- 
nary, which presents to the mind the idea of _——. 
Under Mr. De la Rue’s direction, Mr. Beckley is making 
bse experiments, having for their object the determina- 

n of the kind of sensitive surface best suited for obtain- 
ing perfect pictures ; forit has been found that the plates are 
more liable to stains of the various kinds, known to Photo- 
graphers, under the circumstance of exposure to intense 
sun-light, than they would be if employed in taking ordi- 
nary pictures in the Camera. Now that the ee 
us has been brought to a workable state, Mr. De 

ue ond Mr. Carrington, joint Secretaries of ‘the pe 
nomical Society, propose to devote their attention to the 
best means of tering results obtained 


, provi y 
sary are placed at their dis The difficulties which 
Sore stood in the way of bringing the Photoheliograph 
into an efficient state of work were such as it required no 
ordinary degree of perseverance to surmount: and the 
teeny have therefore the greater satisfaction in re- 
ng that these have been overcome, in so far as to 


He was requested to prepare a description of this instru- 
ment, which description was published in the last volume 
(page 306) of the Reports of the Association. 
The verifications of Instruments have 
‘been continued on the usual p 
verified from 


been the ist of Pruly , 1858, f 
August, 1859 :— 
Baro- Thermo- Hydro- 
For the Admiralty ......... we we 120 
For the Board of Trade........ 76 474 80 
For Opticians and others... ... 33 317 12 
1870S 


An application having been made by Colonel Sykes for 
the instruments used by Mr. Welsh in his Balloon ascents, 
these were got ready and their corrections determined. The 
instruments, consisting of one barometer, two Regnault’s 
hygrometers with attached thermometers, eleven 
thermometers, three vacuum tubes obtained from Dr. 

Miller, and a polarimeter, with their respective fittings, 

were (delivered to — On tk and are now in charge of 


‘Chairman of this Commi etter to the 
Becre of the et statin by the direction 
of the mittee, he had am teed 4 to acquaint the 


the Admiralty that the Austrian frigate Novara, 
e on a voyage of circumnavigation and 
scientific furnished with scientific instru- 
ments from the Kew Ob Observatory, that her officers received 
instruction for their use from Mr. Welsh and his assistants, 
and that several communications had been received from 
——. This vessel ~ since arrived. 

liowing correspondence has taken place between 
Senhor da Silva of Lisbon and General iainos— 
llth, 1859. 


** Lisbon, J 

“ Sir,—Having succeeded = o in the direction of 
the Meteorological salle very 
happy if I can assist in, at geeuste the important opera- 


tions agg 


undertake. 

desirous of knowing wre 
Portugese official at K: 

would be dis 


magnetism that England is about to 


| 


order to complete our collection of 

having already an Inclinometer of Barrow, a Declinometer 

of Jones, a Unifilar of the same maker. Finally, 
solicit you to aid us with your excellent counsel, of 


we are in want. You will please n my having taken 


this Hberty of you, bus wishing to serve science 


to the utmost of my power, I trust that a will favour me 
the assurance of 
ve the a to be, Sir, 


J. A. DA 
** Major-General Sabine, oolwich.” 


ur obe- 


“13, Ashley Place, London, &.W. 
Sir,—I beg to acknowledge of your letter. 


be | I am authorized by the Committee of the Directors of the | 
Kew Observatory rod say, that it will give them great pleasure | 


to afford every facility for instruction and practice, both in 
the self-recording magnetic instruments and also in those — 
designed for absolute determinations, to an officer who may 
be sent by you for that purpose; and should you desire to 
have an truments made in England 

use at Kew, the Committee will be most happy to su 

tend their construction, verify them, and A them out. 


Iam unable at present to say 
| decision upon the establishment of our own proposed | 
observato will not be taken until the autumn; the res- 
i — of peace is a favourable event. I beg you, Sir, to 
be assured that it will at all times give me great pleasure 
to be of any use to your Observatory in my power. I have 
the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD SABINE.” 
**Senhor J. A. da 


The following Resolution was jon was passed the Council at 
the last Meeting of the Association at 

*“‘That the consideration of the Kew Committee be 
requested to the best means of removing the difficulty 
which is now experienced by Officers proceeding on Govern- © 
ment Expeditions and by other Scientific travellers, | 

rocuring instruments for determinations of Geographical 
Position, of the most approved portable construction, and 
properly verified. That the interest of Geograpical Science 
would be materially advanced by similar measures being 
taken by the Kew Committee in respect to such Instruments, 
to those which have proved so beneficial in the case of Mag- 
netical and Meteoro Instruments.” 

The Committee are strongly impressed with the im 
tance of the preceding recommendation, and would have 

satisfaction in giving their best attention to the sub- 
ject, but the works they have in hand are already beyond 
the pecuniary means — at their disposal, and the Com- 
mittee are unwilling to impair the credit which the Kew | 
Observatory is obtaining by undertaking more than the | 
income enables lish effectively. 

The Committee finding that in future they will not require 
more than one half of the land attached to the Observ 
for which an annual rent of 21/. is paid, notice to that effect 
has been given to Mr. Fuller. 

In the last Annual Report to the Council at Leeds, the | 
Committee suggested “that the time had arrived when | 
strenuous exertions should be made to obtain such an 
amount of pecuniary aid as would ensure the efficient work- | 
ing of a ical physical observatory ;’’ and they 

t the probable future expenditure could not be 
fairly es er 8001. perannum.” At that time the 
Committee contemplated the engagement of a photographic 
assistant, and also some other arrangements which they 
were compelled to forego, as it will be seen, by the financial 
statement annexed to this Report, that the expenditure of 
the past year exceeded the income by the sumof 106l. 2s. 1d., 
the amount of the former being 675/. 14s. 8d., while the 
income was only 569/. 12s. 7d., OO/. 12s. "Wd. having 
been received for the verification of instruments: this 
source of income is year by year decreasing, as explained in 
a former Report, in consequence of the Government depart- 
ments being now nearly supplied with standard meteorolo- 
gical instruments. 

The Committee, in presentingthis Report, have to repeat | 
their former suggestions, that means should be taken to 
obtain effectual pecuniary aid for the support of an establish- 
ment which has for so many years laboriously and effectuall 
carried out those scientific objects for which it was found 
more icularly since the appointment of a salaried su r- 
intendent, assisted by a competent staff, whose individual 
services have always been obtained at the most moderate 
scale of remuneration. Joun P. Gassrot, Chairman. 

Kew Observatory, Aug. 29, 1859. 


Accounts of the Kew Committee of the British Association, 
from September 22, 1858, to September 14, 1859. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last account we £114 11 9 
Received from the General Treasurer . . 0 0 0 
»» for the verification of instruments— 
From the Board of Trade.. £46 3 0 
From Opticians ol 2339 7 
6912 7 
£684 4 4 
PAYMENTS. 
Salaries, &c.— 
To late Superintendent, three quarters’ salary £150 0 0 
B. Stewart, one quarter, ending Oct. 1, 1859. . 50 0 0 
C. nee one year, ending Oct. 6 . -- 100 0 0 
one year, ending Aug. 70 0 0 
51 weeks, ending Sept. 12, at 35s. 89 5 0 


be possible to truct a | 


the English 
tific expedition. 8rd. To whom we ought to apply in > 
Magn Instruments, 


my high considera- 


similar to those in | 


| 


a? 5 weeks, ending Jan. 3, at 10s. 
Ditto, 36 weeks, gh 12, at 12s 
Apparatus 


of 


I have examined the 
vouchers presented to me, and find - 
hand is 8/. 9s. Sd. R. 

2nd Sept. 1859. 


The Report of the Parliamentary Committee 
was now read, as follows :-— 
Report of the Parliamentary Committee. 


iF 


i and other Scientific 
| appended to port. 
A vacancy occurred in that division of our 


gentle 
ma who has devoted a great part of his fe to the susp 
ful promotion of Astron Science. It will also be for 
the General Committee to determine whether they wij] 

point another member of the House of Commons, in the 
of the Earl of Ripon, who, since his election at 
taken his seat in the House of Lords. This case is 
| in terms provided for in the original constitution of our 
Committee ; but, we are of opinion that it was intended 
that no one should cease to as long as 
he continued a member of either House 
While, however, there can _ little doubt that Lord 
continues a member of the Parliamentary 


ber; in which case, there will be two ae to supply. 
We recommend that Lords Enniskillen, Harrowby, and 
Stanley, and Mr. Stephenson, who have not attended during 
the wast two years, be re-elected. 
_ During the course of last year, an intention was mani- 
_fested on the part of the Government, of greatly restricting 
‘the free distribution of scientific works, published at the 
a of the public, and of causing the works so undis- 
tedl to be sold at the cost price of the printing and paper. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge on the very injurious moral 
results which would accrue to Science, and the insignificant 
niary gain to the public likely to arise from the change 
1* contemplation ; for we have reason to believe the Govern- 
ment have been induced, by _ representations which 
have been addressed to them, to abandon their original 
| intention. WROTTESLEY, 
| 24th August, 1859. 


| The Opinion.—The 13 & 14 Viet. c. 28. is loosely drawn, 
and I think many cases might arise in which it would be 
‘found that its provisions are inadequate ; but, as I under- 
_ stand that there is no intention of oieutne this ‘Act, it is un- 
neces to comment on it; and I pass to the considera- 
| tion of whether it is practicable to extend the pelnsiehe ofitto 
| wepeanl estate, other than leaseholds which are included in 
| the existing Act. Iconfess I.do not see how such anenact- 
| ment as is proposed would work, except by adding to it 
| such conditions as would —— its being of any practical 
| convenience. The 2 y under contemplation is, of 
| course, stock in the and in public oe em debts, 
and other choses in action—personal chatte by 
delivery of possession, there is no difficulty about. Letas 
take the case of Stock in the Funds. A. B. and C. D., 


E. F. and G. H. are 


Ss 

is the Bank, which knows nothing about " trusts, 

to be induced to pay the dividends to them? There must 

be something equivalent to a transfer of the Stock into 

their names, by direction of the old Trustees, or of the 
of Chancery ; and I do not see that any plan can - 

devised more simple and inexpensive than the presen 


appeared on the Books that the Stock is held in Trust for a 
Society, it would not be possible to make any provision for 
a transfer of the Stock on production of resolutions of the 
Society. It occurred to me that powers of Attorney, for 
transfer of Stock vested in Trustees for Societies, t be 
exempted from Stamp Duty; but, on consideration, I do 
not see how the Bank could know what powers were law- 
fully exempted, without taking notice of the Trusts. The 
same objections would not eas to all er descriptions 
of personal property ; presume, if the propose 
alteration of the wis ee applicable to Stoek, it would 


be thought worth while to make it with reference to as 
species of property. In the Literary Institutions Act there 


is already a section (the 20th) as to the vesting of personal 

property ; but it does not very clearly appear how it would 

ave above to. M. J. B. 
15th January, 1859. 


Lists of Officers for the year were made up, but 
these are still incomplete. We shall give them 
next week, corrected up to the last moment, at the 


pnmonger, Carpenter, and mason... 
Printing, stationery, books, and postage .. 
chandlery, &c. .. 
orterage and petty expenses 
' Rent of land 
Furnishing Assistants’ rooms. . 
Balance in hand. . ne 
2684 
The Parliamentary Committee have the honour to re 
as follows :—We have taken the opinion of Counsel or 
~ In regard to an application from our Government to yours, “who represent the House of Commons, by the retireme 
Mr. Edward J. Cooper, of Marktree, from Parliament. 
may still be deemed expedient that the representati 
render the Photoheliograph a valuable recording instru- 
ment :—the minor improvements still contemplated have 
for their object the production of pictures as free as pos- 
sible from the spots and blemishes to which all photo- 
graphs are liable, and sun-pictures in particular. 
It was mentioned in the last Report that Mr. Beckley 
had suggested certain modifications of his Anemometer. 
trustees of a society, have 1,000/. consols standin 
their names. By a resolution of the society the} 
removed from the trusteeship, and 
appointed. It is. proposed to enact that, thereupon, the 
mode of transfer. The Bank of England would certainly 
oppose any attempt to make them enter on their Books 


“ek al 1s 


ce 
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head of our Sectional Reports. A Committee of 
Recommendations was os the doings of 
which will be recorded in due time. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

The General Meeting was held, in the evening, 
at the Music Hall.— Prof. Owen, on rising to hand 
over his Presidency to H.R.H. the Prince Consort, 
said :—Gentlemen of the British Association,—In 
rising to perform the brief concluding duty of my 
office, I may congratulate you on the present sound 
the ond om happy to say 
that I leave its affairs in a more prosperous state 
than I found them. Yet this prosperity has for 
some years been progressive, more especially as 

the direct scientific aims of the Association. 
It was exemplified last , by the presence of 
almost every surviving Founder, with large addi- 
tions of working scientific Members, at our Meeting 
at Leeds; it is cheeringly manifested by the present 


assemblage, including many of our |. 


most eminent Continental and American fellow- 
labourers in science, whom the distance of our pre- 
sent place of Meeting has not daunted in their 
desire to co-operate with us. This prosperous 
career of the Association, I believe, is, in some 
measure, due to the element of common sense 
which mingles with our purely scientific aims. The 
Founders and Executive of the Association have 

t to harmonize its general course of action 

ith the spirit of the social feelings and 

ments and constitution of Great Britain. Accord- 
ingly, it has been the custom of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of Science to select, in 
connexion with its highest office, the names, alter- 
nately, of those who are habitually occupied in 
scientific labours, and of those who combine such 
pursuits, or an active interest in science, with high 
social rank and its attendant influence and duties. 
With pleasure we recall to mind, in the latter cate- 

of Presidents, the Earl of Harrowby, the 
nll of Northampton, the Duke of Argyll; 
and now, our election of this day is ratified by the 


presence of the highest personage nearest the Sove- 
ign of these realms. We derive from the consent 
of H.R.H. the Prince Consort to charge himself 


with the duties of the office the best assurance that 
the constitution and acts of our Association have 


met with the Royal approbation. I need not 
before this assembly, representing as it does those | 
classes who have always best appreciated it, dwell | 
on the benign influence of His Royal Highness’s | 
co-operative labours, addresses and example on 
every movement and organization tending to. 
advance the moral and intellectual condition of the | 
people of Great Britain. Gentlemen, I thank you | 
most respectfully and sincerely for the confidence | 
you have reposed in me during the past year, and, | 
with a grateful sense of the many advantages which | 
I have derived therefrom, permit me to say, that | 
not among the least do I regard my present 
honourable relation in having, as my final duty, to 
resign my Office and the present chair to H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort. 
The Royal Presipent then rose and said :— 
The President's Address. 


Gentlemen of the British Association,— Your 
kind invitation to me to undertake the office of 
your President for the ensuing year could not but 
startle me on its first announcement. The high 
position which Science occupies, the vast number 
of distinguished men who labour in her sacred 
cause, and whose achievements, while spreading 
innumerable benefits, justly attract the admiration 
of mankind, contrasted strongly in my mind with 
the consciousness of my own insignificance in this 
respect. I, a simple admirer, and would-be student 
of Science, to take the place of the chief and 

esaman of the scientific men of the day, assem- 
in furtherance of their important objects !— 
the thing appeared to me impossible. Yet, on 
reflection, I came to the conclusion that, if not as 
® contributor to, or director of your labours, I 


confraternity of men jealously guarding the myste- 


ries of their profession, but inviting the uninitiated, 


the public at large, to join. them, having ing as one 
<n to break down those imaginary 


actively to join in them; that my election was an 
act of humility on your part, which to reject would 
have looked like false humility, that is, like pride, 
on mine, Gasthen, and 
acceptance the means, of which necessarily so few 
are offered to Her Majesty, of testifying to you, 
through the instrumentality of her husband, that 
your labours are not unappreciated by your Sove- 
reign, and that she wishes her people to know this 
as well as yourselves. Guided by these reflections, 
my choice was speedily made, for the path of duty 
lay straight before me. 

If these, however, are the motives which have 
induced me to accept your flattering offer of the 
Presidency, a request on my part is hardly neces- 
sary that you will receive my efforts to fulfil its 
duties with kind indulgence. 

If it were possible for anything to make me still 
more aware how much I s in need of this 
indulgence, it is the recollection of the person 
whom I have to succeed as your President—a man 
of whom this ama is justly proud, and whose 
name stands among the foremost of the Naturalists 
in Europe for his patience in investigation, con- 
scientiousness in observation, boldness of imagina- 
tion, and acuteness in reasoning. You have, no 
doubt, listened with pleasure to his parting address, 
and I beg to thank him for the flattering manner 
in which he has alluded to me in it. 

The Association meets for the first time to-day 
in these regions and in this ancient and interesting 
city. The Poet, in his works of fiction, has to 
choose, and anxiously to weigh, where to lay his 
scene, knowing that, like the Painter, he is thus 
laying in the background of his picture, which will 
give tone and colour to the whole. The stern and 
dry reality of life is governed by the same laws, 
and we are here living, feeling, and thinking under 
the influence of the local impressions of this north- 
ern seaport. The choice appears to be a good one. 
The travelling philosophers have had to come far, 
but in approaching the Highlands of Scotland they 
meet Nature in its wild and primitive form, and 
Nature is the object of their studies. The geolo- 
gist will not find many novelties in yonder moun- 
tains, because he will stand there on the bare back- 
bone of the globe, but. the pri rocks, which 
stand out in their nakedness, exhibit the grandeur 
and beauty of their peculiar form, and in the 
splendid quarries of this neighbourhood are seen to 
peculiar advantage the closeness and hardness of 
their mass, and their inexhaustible supply for the 
use of man, made available by the application of 
new mechanical powers. On this primitive soil 
the botanist and zoologist will be attracted only by 
a limited range of plants and animals, but 
are the very species which the extension of agri- 
culture and increase of population are gradually 
driving out of many parts of the country. On 
those blue hills the red deer, in vast herds, holds un- 
disturbed dominion over the wide heathery forest, 
until the sportsman, fatigued and unstrung by the 
busy life of the bustling town, invades the moor, 


to regain health and vigour by measuring his | general 


strength with that of the antlered monarch of the 
hill. But, notwithstanding all his efforts to over- 
come an antagonist possessed of such superiority of 
power, swiftness, caution, and keenness of all the 
senses, the sportsman would find himself baffled, 
had not Science supplied him with the telescope 
and those terrible weapons which seem daily to 

in the precision with which they carry 


study, is found in vigorcus, y 
presenting a happy mixture of the Celt, Goth, 


companions, whom their country sent forth on 
mission; but to whom Providence, alas! has 
the reward of their labours, the return to their 
homes, to the affectionate embrace of their families 
and friends, and the acknowledgments of a grateful 
nation. The city of Aberdeen itself is rich in inter- 
est for the philosopher. Its two lately-united 
Universities make it a seat of ing and science. 


by contact with the remains of the handiworks of 
the ancient inhabitants of Scotland, to enter into 
the spirit of that peculiar and in ing people, 
which has always attracted the attention and 
touched the hearts of men accessible to the influ- 
ence of heroic poetry. The Spalding Club, founded 
in this city, for the preservation of the historical 


and lite remains of the north-eastern counties 
of Sco , is honourably known by its important 
publications. 


well may we look back with satisfaction to its 
operation and achievements throughout the time 
of its existence. When, on the 27th of September, 
1831, the Meeting of the Yorkshire Philosophical 
Society took place at York, in the theatre of the 
Yorkshire Museum, under the presidency of the 
late Earl Fitzwilliam, then Viscount Milton, and 
the Rev. W. Vernon Harcourt eloquently set forth 
the plan for the formation of a British Association 
for the Promotion of Science, which he showed to 
have become a want for his country, the most 
ardent supporter of this resolution could not have 
anticipated that it would start into life full-grown, 
as it were; enter at once upon its career of useful- 
ness, and pursue it without deviation from the ori- 
ginal design, triumphing over the oppositions which 
it had to encounter, in common with ae 
that is new and claims to be useful. Gentlemen, 
this proved that the want was a real, and not an 
imaginary one, and that the mode in which it was. 
intended to supply that want was based upon a 
just appreciation of unalterable truths. Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt summed up the desiderata in graphic 
words, which have almost identically been retained 
as the exposition of the objects of the Society, 
printed at the head of the annually-appearing 
volume of its Transactions :—“ To give a stronger 
impulse and more systematic direction to scientific 
inquiry,—to promote the intercourse of those who 
cultivate Science in. different parts of the empire, 
with one another and with foreign philosophers,— 
and to obtain a more general attention to the 
objects of Science, and a removal of any cisad- 
vantages of a public kind which impede its pro- 


To define the nature of Science, to give an exact 
and complete definition of what that Seience, to 
whose service the Association is devoted, is and 
means, has, as it naturally must, at all times oecu- 
pied the Metaphysician. He has answered the 
question in various ways, more or less satisfactorily 
to himself or others. To me, Science, in its most 
and comprehensive acceptation, means the 
knowledge of what I know,—the consciousness of 
human knowledge. Hence, to know is the object 
of all Science; and all special knowledge, if brought 
to our consciousness in its separate distinctiveness: 
from, and yet in its i relation to the 
totality of our knowledge, is scientific knowledge. 
We require, then, for Science—that is to say, for 
the acquisition of scientific knowledge—those two- 
activities of our mind which are necessary for the 
of any 


stood parts into a unity in 


exactly answering to the obj 
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Saxon and Dane, his strength on the 
_the icy regions of the Polar Sea, to seek and to 
_———_ science and so-called men of practice—I felt that | battle with the great monster of the deep: he has 
I could, from the peculiar position in which Pro- | materially assisted in opening these icebound regions 
vidence has placed me in this country, appear as | to the researches of Science; he fearlessly aided in 
the representative of that large public, which pro- | the search after Sir John Franklin and his 
fite by and admires your exertions, but is unable | 
| 
| | 
The collection of antiquities, formed for the present 
occasion, enables him to dive into olden times, and 
| 
| | 
| Gentlemen, this is the Twenty-ninth Anni- 
| versary of the foundation of this Association; and 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| gress.” 
| 
| | 
the deadly bullet, mocking distance, to the mark. | 
In return for the help which Science has a | 
him, the sportsman can supply the naturalist with | . . 
many facts. which he alone has opportunity of | parts the object 
might still be useful to you, useful to Science, by | observing, and which may assist the solution of | to render an accurate accoun ourselves of the 
eaten your offer. iseauierinn that this | some interesting problems suggested by the life | nature and qualities of these parts by observation ; 
Association is a popular Association, not a secret | of the deer. an also, the highest object of aur | the second to recompowe the pom _— aie 
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The labours of the man of Science are therefore at 
once the most humble and the loftiest which man 
can undertake. He only does what every little child 
does from its first awakening into life, and must 
do every moment of its existence ; and yet he aims 
at the gradual approximation to divine truth itself. 
If, then, there exists no difference between the 
work of the man of Science and that of the merest 
child, what constitutes the distinction? Merely 
the conscious self-determination. The child ob- 
serves what accident brings before it, and uncon- 
sciously forms its notion of it; the so-called prac- 
tical man observes what his ial work forces 
upon him, and he forms his notions upon it with 
reference to this i work. The man of 
Science observes what he intends to observe, and 
knows why he intends it. The value which the 
— object has in his eyes is not determined 

y accident, nor by an external cause, such as the 
mere connexion with work to be performed, but 
by the place which he knows this object to hold in 


the general universe of know by the relation 
which it bears to other parts of general know- 


f arrange and classify that universe of know- 
ledge becomes therefore the first, and perhaps the 
most important, object and duty of Science. It is 
only when brought into a system, by separating the 
incongruous and combining those elements in which 
we have been enabled to discover the internal con- 
nexion which the Almighty has implanted in them, 
that we can hope to grapple with the boundlessness 
of His creation, and with the laws which govern 
both mind and matter. 

The operation of Science then has been, system- 
atically to divide human knowledge, and raise, as 
it were, the separate groups of subjects for scien- 
tific consideration, into different and distinct sciences. 
The tendency to create new sciences is peculiarly 
apparent in our present age, and is perhaps inse- 

ble from so rapid a as we have seen 
in our days; for the acquaintance with and master- 
ing of distinct branches of knowl enables the 
eye, from the newly gained ee of sight to see 
the new ramifications into which they divide them- 
selves in strict consecutiveness and with logical 
necessity. But in thus gaining new centres of 


light, from which to direct our researches, and new | the 


and powerful means of adding to its ever-increasing 
treasures, Science approaches no nearer to the limits 
of its range, although travelling further and further 
from its original point of departure. For God’s 
world is infinite ; and the boundlessness of the uni- 
verse, whose confines appear ever to retreat before 
our finite minds, strikes us no less with awe when, 

ing into the s crowd of heaven, we find 
new worlds revealed to us by every increase in the 
power. of the telescope, than when the microscope 
discloses to us in a drop of water, or an atom of 
dust, new worlds of life and animation, or the re- 
mains of such as have passed way. 

Whilst the tendency to push systematic investi- 
gation in every direction enables the individual 
mind of man to bring all the power of which he is 
capable to bear on the specialities of his study, and 
enables a greater number of labourers to take part 
in the universal work, it may be feared that that 
consciousness of its unity which must pervade the 
whole of Science if it is not to lose its last and 
highest point of sight, may suffer. It has occa- 
sionally given to rare intellects and the highest 
genius, to follow the various sciences in their diver- 
= roads, and yet to preserve that point of sight 

m which alone their totality can be contemplated 
and directed. Yet how rare is the appearance of 
such gifted intellects! and if they be found at 


intervals, they remain still single individuals, with | which 


all the imperfections of human nature. 

The only mode of supplying with any certainty 
this want, is to be sought in the akhietien of 
men of science representing all the specialities, and 
working common object of pre- 
serving unity and presiding over that general 
direction. This has been a extent an in 
many countries by the establishment of Academies 
embracing the whole range of the sciences, whether 
physical or metaphysical, historical or political. In 
the absence of such an institution in this country, 
all lovers of science must rejoice at the existence 


and activity of this Association, which embraces in 
its sphere of action, if not the whole range of the 
sciences, yet a very large and important section of 
them, those known as the inductive sciences, exclu- 
= all that are not approached by the inductive 
od of investigation. It has, for instance (and 
considering its peculiar organization and mode of 
not unwisely), eliminated from its 
consideration and discussions those which come 
under the description of moral and political sciences. 
This has not been done from undervaluing their 
importance and denying their sacred right to the 
special attention of mankind, but from a desire to 
deal with those subjects only which can be reduced 
to positive proof, and do not rest on opinion or faith. 
The subjects of the moral and political sciences 
involve not only opinions but feelings; and their 
discussion frequently rouses passions. For feelings 
are “subjective,” as the German metaphysician has 
it—they are inseparable from the individual being 
—an attack upon them is felt as one upon the 
n itself; whilst facts are ‘‘ objective” and 
oe to everybody—they remain the same facts 
at all times and under all circumstances: they can 
be proved; they have to be proved, and when 
proved, are finally settled. It is with facts only 
that the Association deals. There may for a time 
exist differences of opinion on these also, but the 
process of removing them and resolving them into 
ent is a different one from that in the moral 
and political sciences. These are generally ap- 
proached by the deductive process; but if the 
reasoning be ever so acute and logically correct, 
and the point of departure, which may be arbi- 
trarily se , is disputed, no agreement is pos- 
sible ; whilst we proceed here by the inductive 
process, taking nothing on trust, nothing for 
granted, but reasoning upwards from the meanest 
fact established, and making every step sure before 
going one beyond it, like the engineer in his a 
proaches to a fortress. We thus gain ultimately 
a roadway, a ladder by which even a child may, 
almost without knowing it, ascend to the summit 
of truth, and obtain that immensely wide and ex- 
tensive view which is s below the feet of the 
astonished beholder. has been shown 
us by the great Bacon; and who can contemplate 
which it opens without almost falling 
into a trance similar to that in which he allowed his 
imagination to wander over future ages of discovery ! 

From amongst the political sciences it has been 
attempted in modern times to detach one which 
admits of being severed from individual political 
opinions, and of being reduced to abstract laws 
derived from well authenticated facts. I mean 
Political Economy, based on general statistics. A 
new Association has recently been formed, imitating 
our bulating habits, and striving to compre- 
hend in its investigations and discussions even a 
still more extended range of subjects, in what is 
called ‘‘ Social Science.” These efforts deserve our 
warmest = and good will. May they 
succeed in obtaining a purely and strictly scientific 
character ! be — Association has, since its 
Meeting at in, recognized the growing claims 
of Political Economy to scientific bevtherheed, and 
admitted it into its Statistical Section. It could 
not have done so under abler guidance and happier 
— than the Presidency of the Archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Whately, whose efforts in this direc- 
tion are so univ y appreciated. But even in 
this Section, and whilst Statistics alone were treated 
in it, the Association as far back as 1833 made it 
a rule that, in order to ensure positive results, onl 
were capable of being ex y numbers, and 
ich promised, when sufficiently multiplied, to 
indicate general laws. 

If, then, the main object of Science—and I beg 
to be understood, henceforth, as speaking only of 
that Section which the Association has under its 

ial care, viz., Inductive Science—if, I say, the 
object of Science is the discovery of the laws which 
— natural phenomena, the pri condition 
or its success is—accurate observation and col- 
lection of facts in such comprehensiveness and 
completeness as to furnish the philosopher with 


the necessary material from which to draw safe 
conclusions. 


Science is not of yesterday. We stand 
shoulders of past ages, and the amount of a 


vations made, and facts ascertained, has been 
transmitted to us and carefully preserved in the 
various storehouses of science; other crops have 
been , but still lie scattered on the field: 
many a rich harvest is ripe for cutting, but waits 
for the reaper. Economy of labour is the essence 
of good husbandry, and no less so in the field of 
science. Our Association has felt the importance 
of this truth, and may well claim, as one of its 
principal merits; the constant endeavour to secure 
that economy. 

One of the latest undertakings of the Associa. 
tion has been, in conjunction with the 


‘Society, to attempt the compilation of a i 


Catalogue of Scientific Memoirs, which, by com. 
bining under one head the titles of all memoirs 
written on a certain subject, will, when completed, 
enable the student who wishes to gain information 
on that subject to do so with the test ease. 
It gives him, as it were, the plan of the house, and 
the key to the different apartments in which the 
treasures relating to his subject are stored, savi 
him at once a painful and laborious search, 
affording him at the same time an assurance that 
what is here offered contains the whole of the 
treasures yet acquired. 

While this has been one of its latest attempts, 
the Association has from its very beginning 7 
in view that its main sphere of usefulness lay 


that concentrated attention to all scientific opera- . 


tions which a — gives to the movements of 
his army, watching and regulating the progress of 
his impetuous soldiers in the different directions to’ 
which their ardour may have led them, carefully 
noting the gaps which may arise from their inde- 
pendent and eccentric action, and attentively 
observing what impediments may have stopped, or 
may threaten to stop, the progress of certain 


to fix and record the positi 
and progress of the different labours by its rts 
on the state of Sciences published annually in its 
Transactions ;—thus it directs the attention of the 
labourers to those gaps which require to be filled 
up, if the progress is to be a safe and steady one; 
—thus it comes forward with a helping hand in 
striving to remove those impediments which the 
unaided efforts of the individual labourer have been 
or may be unable to overcome. 

Let us follow the activity of the Association in 
these three different directions. 

The Reports on the state of Science originate in 
the conviction of the necessity for fixing, at given 
intervals, with accuracy com 
position at which it has arrived. For this object 
the General Committee of the Association entrusts 
to distinguished individuals in the different 


branches of Science the charge of becoming, as it 
i There are 


were, the biographers of the period. 

special points in different Sciences in which it 
sometimes appears desirable to the different Sec- 
tions to have special Reports elaborated; in such 
cases the General Committee, in its capacity of the 
representative assembly of all the Sciences, reserves 
to itself the right of judging what may be of suf- 
ficient importance to be thus recorded. | 

The special subjects which the Association points 
out for investigation, in order to supply tg 
which it may have observed, are—either as 
the philosopher alone can succesfully investigate, 
because they require the close attention of a 
tised observer, and a thorough knowledge of the 
particular subject ; or they are such as require the 

possible number of facts to be obtained. 
of the general public, and gratefully accepts an 
contributions offered, the Tacts 
rately observed. In either case the Association 
ints out what is to be observed, and how it is to 
observed. 

The first is the result of the same careful sifting 
process which the Association employs in directing 
the issue of special Reports. The investigations 
are en to specially-appointed committees, or 


selected individuals. They are in most cases not ~ 
unattended with considerable expense, and the 
Association, not content with merely 
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directing, furnishes by special grants the pecu- 

5 means for defraying the outlay caused by 
the nature and extent of the inquiry. If we con- 
that the income of the Association is solely 
derived from the contributions of its members, the 
fact that no less a sum than 17,000/. has, since 
its commencement, been thus granted for scientific 

, is certainly most gratifying. 

, the question how to observe, resolves itself into 
two—that of the scientific method which is to be 
employed in approaching a problem or in making 
an observation, and that of the philosophical in- 
struments used in the observation or experiment. 
The Association brings to bear the combined know- 
and experience of the scientific men, not only 


Me is but of other countries, on the discovery of 


that method which, while it economizes time and 
promises the most accurate results. The 


labour, 
method to which, after careful examination, the 


has been awarded, is then placed at the 
disposal and use of all scientific investigators. 
The Association also issued, where practicable, 


inted forms, merely requiring the different heads 
to be filled up, which, by their uniformity, become | peo 


an important means for assisting the subsequent 


reduction of the observations for the abstraction of 


the laws which they may indicate. 

At the same time most searching tests and in- 
quiries are constantly carried on in the Observatory 
at Kew, given to the Association by Her Majesty, 
the object of which is practically to test the relative 
value of different methods and instruments, and to 
guide the constantly progressive improvements in 
the construction of the latter. 

The establishment at Kew has undertaken the 
further important service of verifying and correct- 
ing to a fixed standard the instruments of any 


maker, to enable observations made with them to 


be reduced to the same numerical expression. I 
need hardly remind the inhabitants of Aberdeen 
that the Association, in one of the first years of its 
existence, undertook the comparative measure- 
ment of the Aberdeen standard scale with that 
of Greenwich,—a research ably carried out by the 
late Mr. Baily. 

The impediments to the gen 
Science, the removal of which I have indicated as 
oe of the tasks which the Association has set for 
itself, are of various kinds. If they were only 
such as direction, advice and en t would 


couragemen 
enable the individual, or even combined efforts of 


philosophers, to overcome, the exertions of the 
Association which I have just alluded to might be 


sufficient for the purpose. But they are often | ing 


such as can only be successfully dealt with by the 
powerful arm of the State or the long purse of the 
nation. These impediments may be caused either 
by the social condition of the country itself, by 
restrictions arising out of peculiar laws, by the 
political se 


magnitude of the. undertakings being out of all 


. proportion to the means and power of single indi- 


viduals, of the Association, or even the voluntary 
efforts of the public. In these cases the Associa- 
tion, together with its sister Society, “the Royal 
Society,” becomes the spokesman of Science with 
the Crown, the Government or Parliament,—some- 


stations which we must hope will be so far extended 
a to compass by their hical distribution 
the whole of the omena which throw light on 
this important point in our tellurian and even cos- 
mical existence. The Institute of France, at the 
recommendation of M. Arago, whose loss the scien- 
hc world must long deplore, cheerfully co-operated 
with our Council on this occasion. It was our 
Association which, in conjunction with the Royal 
iety, the Antarctic Expedition, with 

4 view to further the discovery of the laws of ter- 
restrial etism, and thus to the discovery 
of the sou polar continent. It urged on the 
miralty the tion of the tidal observations, 
which that Department has since fully carried out. 
It recommended the establishment, in the British 


Museum, of the Conchological Collection, exhibit- 


eral progress of 


ion of different countries, or by the. 


beginning of a network of 


apg of him, should be the anniversary of 
To return to ourselves, however: one part of the 
functions of the Association can receive no 
representation, no incarnation: I mean very 
fact of meetings like that which we are at present 
inaugurating. This is not the thoughtful direction 
of one mind over acquired knowledge, but the pro- 
duction of new thought by the contact of many 
minds, as the spark is produced by the friction of — 
flint and steel; it is not the action of the monarch 
of a paternal Government, but the republican oak 
vity of the Roman Forum. These Meetings draw 
forth the philosopher from the hidden recesses of 
his study, call in the wanderer over the field of 
science to meet his brethren, to lay before them 
the results of his labours, to set forth the deductions 
at which he has arrived, to ask for their examination, 
to maintain in the combat of debate the truth of his 
— and the accuracy of his observations. These 
eetings, unlike those of any other Society, throw 
open the arena to the cultivators of all sciences, to 
a free, active, enterprising, and self-determining | their mutual advantage: the Geologist learns from 
the Chemist that there are problems for which he 
had no clue, but which that science can solve for 
Is|him; the Geographer receives light from the 
Naturalist, the Astronomer from the Physicist and 
Engineer, and soon. And all find a field upon 
which to meet the public at large, invite them to 
listen to their Reports, and even to take part in 
their discussions,—show to them that Philosophers 
are not vain theorists, but essentially men of 
practice—not conceited pedants, wrapped up in 
order to give their attention to Science and men of | their own mysterious importance, but humble in- 
Science, when it is remembered that Science, with | quirers after truth, proud only of what they may 
the exception of Mathematics, was until of late | have achieved or won for the general use of man. 
almost systematically excluded from our school and | Neither are they daring and presumptuous unbe- 
university education ;—that the traditions of early | lievers—a character which ignorance has sometimes 
life are those which make and leave the strongest | affixed to them—who would, like the Titans, storm 
impression on the human mind, and that the sub- mountain upon mountain, till 


ing present and extinct species, which has now 
become an object of the greatest i 
I will not weary you by further — with 
which most of you are better acquainted I am 
myself, but merely express my satisfaction that 
there should. exist bodies of men who will bring 
the well-considered and understood wants of Science 
before the public and the Government, who will 
even hand round the ing-box, and expose 
themselves to refusals and rebuffs to which all 
are liable, with the certainty besides of 

being considered great bores. Please to recollect 
that this species of bore is a most useful animal, 
well ada for the ends for which Nature 
intended him. He alone, by constantly return- 
ing to the charge, and repeating the same truths and 
the same requests, succeeds in awakening attention 
to the cause which he advocates, and obtains that 


Science, abstract as Science appears, and not im- 
mediately showing a return in pounds, shillings, and 
pence, should be postponed, at least, to others which 
promise immediate tangible results? Is it to be 
wondered at, that even our public men require an 
effort to wean themselves from other subjects in 


heaven by placing 


pious pilgrims to the Holy , who toil on in 
search of the sacred shrine, in search of truth— 
God's truth—God’s laws as manifested in His 
works, in His creation. 


Next week we shall commence our Scientific 
Reports. 


which our energies are devoted in youth, are those 
for which we retain the liveliest interest in after 
years, and that for these reasons the effort required 
must be both a mental and a moral one? <A deep 
debt of gratitude is therefore due to bodies like 
this Association, which not only urges the wants of 
Science on the Government, but furnishes it at 
once with well-matured plans how to supply them 
with the greatest certainty and to the greatest 
public advantage. 

We may be justified in hoping, however, that 
by the gradual diffusion of Science, and its increas- 
ing recognition as a principal part of our national 
education, the public in general, no less than the 
Legislature and the State, will more and more re- 
cognize the claims of Science to their attention ; 
so that it may no longer require the ing-box, 
but speak to the State, like a favoured child to its 

t, sure of his parental solicitude for its wel- 


jects with which we become acquainted, and to | hurled down from the height attained by the ter- 
Jove; but rather the 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence, Sept. 5. 
THE spirit-stirring “To arms!” of Mateozzi’s 
war-hymn is still — > my ears, as it swept 
round our wide Piazza last night at past eleven 
o'clock, played by a fine military band, chorused 
by thousands of voices, and broken by surging 
shouts of Viva Italia/ Viva il nostro Ré/ all the 
way to the Fortezza da Basso. Yesterday after- 
; that the State will ize in Science one | noon Tuscany laid her hand trustfully in the manly 
of its elements of strength and prosperity, to foster | palm of Victor Emmanuel, and bade him take her 
which the clearest dictates of self-interest demand. | for better for worse. At five o’clock last evening a 
If the activity of this Association, such as I | hundred from the fortress told us that hence- 
have endeavoured to describe it, ever found or | forth we have a king; or, at least, that we may 
could find its personification in one individual—its | hope to have one soon, please Heaven and the 
incarnation, as it were—this had been found in| diplomates/ But there are still many here, and 
that distinguished and revered philosopher who | those not assuredly among the least intelligent 
has been removed from amongst us in his ninetieth | or patriotic of Florentine politicians, who regard 
year, within these last few months. Alexander | our confidence on the subject of the ultimate in- 
von Humboldt incessantly strove after dominion | corporation of the Duchies with Piedmont in a 
over that universality of human knowledge which | very hazy light. 
stands in need of thoughtful government and} After listening for an hour to any one of these 
direction to e its integrity; he strove to tie | uncomfortable prophets’ gloomy forebodings, the 
up the fasces of scientific know to give them | boastful assertion that we Aave fitted ourselves 
scientific men whe ee always seems to me like 
a memorable reply have some 
ing, f ing, and encouraging inquiry, where he | five-and-forty summers , by a patriotic maiden 
saw either the want of, or the willing for it. | lady, living at a whilome poor fishing , now 
His protection of the young and t student | a fashionable watering - place on the western coast 
led many to iecees in thelr pesvall. His personal | of England. The lady in question, when the first 
influence with the Courts and Governments of most | Napoleon lay tossing in Torbay, a Pease m on 
countries in Europe enabled himto plead the causeof | board the Bellerophon, braved the and 
Science in a manner which made it more difficult | misadventures incidental to a trip in a small fish- 
for them to refuse than to t what he requested. 
All lovers of science deeply mourn for the loss of 
such a man. Gentlemen, it is a singular coin- . : 
cidence, that this very day on which we are here | returning to shore late in evening, 
assembled, and are thus giving expression to our | but rejoicing, she was asked by a less enterprising 


times even, through the Home Government, with 
foreign Governments. Thus it obtained the estab- 
lishment, by the British Government, of magnetic 
and meteorological observatories in six different 
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friend if she had really been blessed with a sight 
of “‘the monster”? 


shadow of those coat-tails will spread itself over 
the face of our jo assurance. Still, despite 
evil prophecies of what Napoleon may, and what a 
Congress will not do; despite asseverations, from 
soi-disant credible sources, that Piedmont is only 
playing fast and loose with us, Central Italy per- 
sists in believing that there is good hope in a 
single aim and a most righteous cause. Therefore 
I pluck up courage to repeat that we have fitted 
ourselves with a ruler to our liking, and last night, 
any adventurous balloon-voyager who might have 
happened to be gazing down from the clear purple 
sky upon the beautiful face of Tuscany would have 
read her pride and joy in her choice written all 
over it in fiery characters, on the storied streets of 
her stately old cities, on the castellated villages 
that crest her hill-tops, and on every farm and 
solitary villa nested among her wavy olive-slopes 
and quiet chestnut woods. 

The city of flowers itself wore its brightest holi- 
day loveliness on the occasion. Every house (I 
say it advisedly), even in the poorest quarters, the 
squalid Camaldoli, as they are called, was lighted 
up, of the abundance or the poverty of its occu- 
pants. The whole population, in their gay-coloured 
summer finery, poured through the streets, pausing 
here and there to listen to the bands, or gaze at 
some especially brilliant illumination. Dense and 
talkative was the crowd before the Gendarmeria, 
in Via Larga, where the great crimson and white 
shield of Piedmont overhung the portal amid a 
blaze of minor lights, and where I met the officers 
of the National Guard coming en masse, headed 
by their band, to return the visit of ceremony paid 
them the day before by the officers of the Cara- 
bineers. Out of the noble shadowy depths of the 
Riccardi Palace courtyard shone a huge transpa- 
rency of Victor Emmanuel’s bold, frank features, 
in the centre of a cloud of banners; and here, too, 
the crowd nearly blocked up the wide street before 
the palace. The Palazzo Vecchio, whose rugged 
stone front and lofty tower assume, when illumi- 
nated, a wonderfully beautiful mellow golden tint 
of waxen softness, such as I never saw anywhere 
out of Florence, wore the Sardinian shield on its 
broad breast, just over the head of Michael 
Angiolo’s majestic David, and wherever the Pied- 
montese arms a on the public buildings 
there gleamed underneath them the following 
inscription, in which were quoted the King’s own 
words of reply to the Tuscan deputation :— 

Victor Emmanuel the Second 
Has accepted our vote ; 
And strong in the Rights 

Which are thence derived, 

He will defend our cause 
In the face of Europe. 

An immense throng filled the picturesque Piazza 
della Signoria, so well known to artists of every 
country. In the pauses of the music, which at 
intervals burst forth from the Loggia dei Lanzi, 
whose tall columns were clustered over with lights, 
one heard the voices of the great crowd conversing in 
as well-ordered modulations as those of a drawing- 
room cram, and filling the air with a strange ebb 
and flow of uncadenced harmony, not without 
charm. At the head of Ponte Santa Trinitk, the 
huge Palazzo della Communit’, akin to the Palazzo 
Vecchio in its great mass and castellated sternness, 
was all a-flame with bunches and garlands of 
lamps, even to its topmost machicolations; and in 
its rows of tall windows shone alternately the red 
lily of Florence and the glittering white cross of 
Savoy. Past this noble front, and over the bridge, 
streamed the crowd, enjoying the marvellously 
lively reflections in the river, thronging up the 
narrow streets that lead to the Piazza dei Pitti, and 
there spreading out silently at the foot of the slope 
to gaze at the long-drawn symmetry of the immense 
palace facade, with every tier of arched windows 
sharply engraven in points of light on the pure 


t was very solemn, to my thinking, the beauty of | have been 


that voiceless building, vast and swarthy, i 
out its long, long lines of quivering fire to right and | 
n the centre arch of the fagade by the 


could, have made a coser a Pe the guns of the Bel- 
vedere; those rights which they contemptuously 
denied and trampled on, and which seemed to me 
to shine out there in warning record against them 
and such as they. I fancied I saw written there 
the word of the riddle ; the key-note of the country’s 
harmony ; the signature of a better covenant, whose 
fulfilment is to come ; and whether the crowd in the 
Piazza thought with me or no, certain it is that I 
have since heard the word “solemn” applied to 
the sight of the palace by persons not too apt to be 
moved by ultra-poetical associations. I thought 
as I looked on the thousands of upturned faces 
lighted by the blaze, that in the throng around some 
Romagnole was perhaps gazing at the beautiful 
show with clenched hands and hard-set teeth at the 
memory of that funereal illumination of ill-fated 
Perugia, kindled a few weeks back by her helpless 
and indignant citizens at the command of General 
Schmid, in sign of rejoicing for the massacre whose 
bloody tracks were yet wet on the flag-stones of 
her streets. With what a deep oath’ of vengeance 
would such a beholder remember the Papal com- 
mander’s fierce injunction ‘“‘to take care that the 
illumination be general,” or he would not answer 
for the effects of his soldiers’ indignation! How 
bitterly would the clear ringing trumpet-notes call 
to mind that “‘grand concerted piece” of music, 
composed by a German band-master, and performed 
not a fortnight since in the principal square of 
Perugia to an admiring audience of priests and 
friars, in which the monstrous horrors of the siege 
and sack of the town were shamelessly attempted 
to be portrayed in hideous mockery of the victims 
and the survivors ! 

But to return to the intention of the late Grand- 
Ducal family to bombard the city, as I believe my 
letter to the Athenceum contained the first assertion 
of the fact in England, and as it has been so fre- 
quently, and even still is denied, notwithstanding 
the publication of the documents which prove it,— 
it may be worth while to repeat a few words which 


drilling and exercising in the various squares of the 
city. They take a great pride in their gine 
perform their evolutions very creditably. Nex 
week, I hear, they are to have a grand field day-a¢ 
the Cascine. Many of the noblest names in 
rence are among their officers. As to the accusg. 
tions of insubordination and disaffection among the 
regular Tuscan troops, put forth profusely in some 
late letters by a Times Correspondent, which are 
evidently twin brethren to those sent to that journal 
from the head-quarters of the Tuscan army d 

its march into Lombardy, I can only say that 
have had opportunities of conversing at great 
length on the subject with General Ulloa, whose 
present disconnexion with the troops as well as his 
high and unblemished character for honour and 
integrity render his testimony altogether unim. 
peachable,—and his account of the matter is of a 
most diametrically opposite nature. Still further, 
a letter, recently published in the Nazione, from 
Garibaldi, their t commander, to Col. Vin. 
cenzio were cwne one of the members of the late 
Provisional Government, giving the highest praise 
to General Ulloa for the collleaty condition and 
good feeling among the troops. Garibaldi, as 
every one knows, is no dispenser of mere flo 
speeches on any subject, least of all on one which 
so nearly touches his military reputation and the 
welfare of Italy. In truth, what weight can be 
given to accusations from the same pen which 
represents General Ulloa, the brave defender of 
Venice—the steady lover of the republican form of 
government, who yet loves Italy and her cause 
better still, and will fight under any banner that 
may win her even a modicum of om—as 4 
sworn Napoleonist, a mere tool in the crafty hand 
of the French Emperor! Would that the cowled 
and tonsured portion of the Tuscan citizens were 
but doing their duty one half as well as those who 
don the Aepi and shoulder the musket! 

About a fortnight since, our Minister for Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, Cav. Salvagnoli, put forth two 
circulars, one addressed to the Prefetti, and the 
other to the Bishops and Archbishops of Tuscany, 
— both admirable as well for prudence as. for 
frankness. 

In that to the Prefects he enjoins the civil autho- 
rities to take heed that the Catholic c , as well 
as that of other religious denominations, fully obey 
the supreme authority of the State. They have 
orders to give immediate information to the Govern- 


fell from Captain Angiolini—the same who com- ment of any infringement of the ecclesiastical law. 


municated to the Archduke Charles the fact that 
the troops would not fire on the town, and whose 
report to the Government of the circumstances has 
been printed together with the Orders in question 
—in a conversation which took place last night. 

It would seem that after the Orders had been 
read, as has been so often told, the Archduke 
inquired how many c there were in the 
magazine; to which Captain Angiolini replied, 
fifteen of ball and five of grape. ‘‘ 7'hen,” said the 
Prince, “‘ we can fire twenty shots.”"—“ No, your 
Highness,” replied the Captain ; “‘ not so, for there 
are only the means of firing fifteen shots in all. 
But if your Highness will ere me to speak 
freely, I will explain to you that in truth we can- 
not fire at all on this occasion, seeing that the feel- 
ing of the troops is entirely with that of the people.” 
—The Archduke, evidently taken by surprise, 
answered, ‘‘0 dunque?” (What, then, is to be 
done ?)}\—The Captain went on to say, “ Your 
Highness ought to know that General Ferrari has 
grievously misled you if he has represented things 
to you in a different light; for the truth is, that 
General Ferrari da Grado has no longer any army 
under his command.”—‘‘ £ noi?” (And what of 
us’) answered the Archduke, sharply.—‘“ The per- 
sons of your Highness and the Royal Family are 
in perfect safety,” said Captain Angiolini. ‘‘ We 
would defend you with our lives, as is our duty; 
but we cannot undertake to fire upon the people.” 
The other officers present completely confirmed this 
statement; on which the Archduke lost all self-con- 
trol, burst into tears, and with his feet, 
unable to find utterance, and so e up the con- 
ference. 

For a month past our new National Guard may 


The Tuscan Provincial of each religious order is to 
be made responsible for the whole of the clergy 
_ belonging to that order. And, most important of 
all, inasmuch as it strikes at the root of those secret 
Jesuit Camarillas, which would so fain plant a foot 
on this soil again,—the authorities are required to 
insist on “‘any and every religious society, or con- 
gregation of persons, which shall be disapproved of 
by the Tuscan Government, presenting within eight 
days a copy of its rule to this department; and 
warning them, moreover, that the society, or con- 
gregation, which shall not fulfil this condition shall 
be dissolved as an illegal assembly at the expiration 
of the above-named period.” 

The circular addressed to the Bishops courteously 
reminds them of the necessity of impressing on their 
clergy “‘ the duty of obedience to the supreme power 
of the State, and the solemn decrees of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly.” It requires them to confirm 
the fact that the Tuscan Catholic priests are sub- 
jects of this State and of no other; and have the 
same laws and judges as the rest of the citizens; 
and warns them that any act of party violence, com- 
mitted by any one of the clergy, will subject him to 
those same laws and those same judges. Further, 
it astutely exhorts the purple-stockinged Reveren- 
dissimi to make it clear to their clergy that any such 
act committed by a priest against the State and the 
progress of Italian nationality would be, not only 
con to his duty, but injurious to religion and 
to the whole priesthood, by drawing down on them, 
as a body, the reprehension due to some one 


member of their body, which, “as it is to be at all 
times avoided, so is it most blameable at this time, 
when men’s minds are easily set a-blaze.” 

In short, the whole measure was one of cool,. 


seen morning and evening diligently 


far-sighted precaution against that lust of sway 
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siastic spinster replied by lifting up eyes and hands 

of fervent gratitude to heaven, and exclaiming, | ruby she WI g " 

‘‘'Thanks for the sight! At least” (she continued, | under which the only words distinguishable in the 

dropping her voice to a doubtful mutter), ‘J | inscription, from the opposite side of the Piazza, 

believe I almost saw his coat-tails/” A murky | were “ Victor Emmanuel......Strong in the Rights 
.++.:.” Those very rights which the former 
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irit of insolent ion which has lost Rome 
epiritval dominion over other States, and which 
will sooner or later separate Central Italy from its 
religious i to the Pope. But it appears 
that the Tuscan clergy had already received the mot 
d’ordre from Cardinal Antonelli, for a few days after 
the publication of the circulars Cavaliere Salvagnoli 
received a protest, signed by the four Tuscan Arch- 


pishops, against “‘ the unjustly thrown 
by him on the clergy” in the circulars, and especially 
the passage alluding to the probability of acts of 
violence being committed by some of their 
retractation of the offensive passages complained of. 
To this protest the Government has wisely turned 
adeaf ear, and neither by word nor sign taken notice 
of its existence ; and so the matter at present stands. 
But the priests, meanwhile, and still more the 
monks and friars, are hard at work wherever 
they can find listeners, declaring that they are 
dependent on no authority save that of Rome, and 
that they will do all in their power to favour the 
restoration of the fallen dynasty. About a month 
ago, on the day of the meeting of the Chambers, 
when the members of the Government, together 
with the deputies, attended High Mass at the 
Duomo, the usual ceremonial tokens of respect paid 
on such occasions to the ruling power of the State 
were pointedly omitted by the Archbishop and his 
clergy. Aftersuch a public proof of their resolution 
to show the cold shoulder to the Representative 
Assembly, the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs 
requested the attendance of the Archbishop at the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and remonstrated strongly with 
him on the subject, with little effect it would 
seem, as the circulars followed hard upon the 
interview. The priests of the rural districts 
are said to be indefatigable in their laudable 
oe age of getting up a reaction, alias a pretty 
ittle blaze of civil war in the country; but as yet 
nothing has come of their “agitation,”—a fact 
which testifies strongly to the national feeling 
awake among the people. Such wolfish pastors 
had best keep as far as may be from the hands of 
Garibaldi—the Giant Blunderbore—the raw-head- 
ani-blooly-bones of Codino nurseries. For, as our 
Florentines phrase it, ‘‘ con lui non si fanno i com- 
plimenti” (he does not understand soft-sawder). 
And there is also a story, utterly without founda- 
tion, afloat among the people, of his having fallen 
in with two such tonsured gentry in arms at the 
head of a small body of insurgent Contadini in the 
Modenese territory, and of his having had them 
shot incontinently pour encourager les autres. The 
existence, however, of such a propaganda system 
of rebellion in the country’s heart points out the 
vast difficulties which will beset the projects of 
Church reform already mapped out by Cavaliere 
Salvagnoli, and shows that the thorniest obstacle 
to the liberation of Italy will be, after all, the reso- 
lution of the Roman question. 

Before I close this letter I must mention the last 
piece of practical joking, just now in high vogue 
among the gamins of Florence. Late in the even- 
ing a party of them knock at the door of some 
notoriously Codino family, and as soon as it is 
opened, the leading bel esprit says to the servant, 
in a tone of honeyed civility, ‘‘ Please tell ‘lor 
signori’ (the gentlefolks) that they may go to 
supper, for the Babbo is not coming home,—so 
they need not wait for him!” Tu. T. 


Bordeour, Sept. 10. 
_ It may be questioned whether any reader not 


' im the secret can have an idea what my report of 


the proceedings of the Philomathic Society at Bor- 
deaux A.D. 1859 will prove:—in plain English, 
merely notes after a stroll through an Industrial 
Exhibition, which, set down at the lower end of 
the Place des Quinconces, blocks out vexatiously 
the view of the busy Garonne from between the 
rostral columns there. During a day’s halt in this 
most brilliant of provincial towns (made more bril- 
liant still, during the past three years, by new 
embellishments) the show filled up a couple of 
hours not disagreeably. The building—a nave, 
with side galleries annexed —has a handsome 
frontispiece in the Italian style, solid and | 
nent looking as well as handsome. It is y 


spacious, and is devoted to “Science, Art, Agri- 
culture, Industry,” to machines and manufactures, 
principally contributed by the southern depart- 
ments of France. For the specialities among these 
I principally looked— and leaving the machines 
and useful inventions to those better competent 
to discuss them, for such products as, ever 80 
remotely, have connexion with Art or nationality. 
There has been but a faint attempt to collect speci- 
mens of engraving, typography, &c. The photo- 
graphs are few and . The specimens of model- 
ling include one elaborate ion, a bouquet in 
flowers, of stucco-work, the lightness and hazardous 
relief of which could hardly be exceeded by the most 
dextrous of undercutters in the hardest stone or 
wood. There is more to say about the wood- 
carving, now that it enters so largely into the 
structure and decoration of modern furniture. 
What advances have been made in luxury since the 
century came in! The upholsterer of our period, 
besides knowing colours and materials, must be 
something of an architect, something of an artist. 
The sideboard is expected to have a physiognomy 
of its own:—the coffer, as of old, must be 
worth ueathing for its own sake as well as for 
that of the linen folded away in it. The bookcase 
may, after its kind, be as choice a curiosity as the 
choicest specimen of Elzevir printing or Grolier 
binding within it,—and the impulse thus given to 
fancy and free-will becomes doubly curious and 
significant in these days of mechanical invention. 
This Philomathic show illustrated anew the notion 


that taste runs in towns even as certain flowers 


belong to certain districts. There is hardly a buffet 
or secrétaire from Toulouse (made by several hands, 
and almost all costly) 
Though in execution of detail our own carvers, 
and those of Belgium, beat the artificers who have 
wrought here, the designs and proportions of the 


and cscritcize, rule, ‘tended receipt by Milton among the Dawson 


good,—and the same praise applies to furnit 
works in marble, from the same town. Why should 
Toulouse in this beat Bordeaux? There is hardly 
one piece of Bordeaux furniture which is covetable, 
save a specimen of marquetry, in which the exclu- 
sive use of wood-tints helped by fire has been laid 
aside; and the result is a piece of colour as gorgeous 
as stone mosaic, but far mellower. A curious speci- 
men of perversity is to be seen in an arm-chair, 
covered with those monstrous s of East Indian 


idols which Sir William Jones taught us to name_ 


till Prof. Eastwick taught us better. Neither does 
colour seem the strong point of Bordeaux. Though 
variety and richness are to be praised in some new- 
painted windows in the side chapels of the Cathe- 
dral here, and a certain novelty, too, within the 
limits of the right style, they are speckled with so 
many spots of white as to fret the eye,—while the 
stained, not painted, ones are bad in the selection 
of crude tints. In this Philomathic Exhibition, 
too, a colourist would not accredit the Bordeaux 
tapestries, carefully as they have been manufac- 
tured, and fanciful as are the designs. The dead, 
delicate bloom (assimilating with that of crayon 
art) which belongs to the original Watteau-work, 
from the good looms of decorative tapestry,—the 
avoidance of foxy browns, and sallow ns, and 
mildewy greys, so essential to compositions, which 
Time must fade, not ripen, from the inevitable 
nature of the material,—has been too much lost 
sight of. In copying a picture, the weaver must 
do what the painter has c osen for him; in invent- 
ing that which is to be woven (when no high 
Raphaelesque design is in question) the real artist 
is limited to the clearest tones of the palette. But 
limit no more excludes Art in decorative colour 
than in poetry. The Bordeaux work, on the other 
hand, seems honestly done, as work. Instances of 
this are to be seen in a rich specimen of veneering, 
where the effect of the pieces, imperceptibly joined 
and judiciously chosen, is excellent; also, in some 
very handsome modern buh! tables. In the laying 
together of parti-coloured marbles, so variously fur- 
nished to them by the Pyrenees, the Bordeaux men 
are surpassed by the simpler artificers of the Cas- 
saro Morto, in Palermo. I looked in vain, among 
the rain of chandeliers, for a good — The 
mats seem all but as good, in material and pattern, 
as those real Oriental ones, which make so cool and 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 
THE recent sale of an a 


Milton autographs. There are two sets of autograph 
receipts in existence—one set in the possession of 
Lady Cullum: a receipt for 5l., si with the 
name of Milton, April 26, 1669,—a receipt for 82., 
signed by his widow, December 21, 1680,—a final 

i , drawn up in legal form, signed by the 
widow, April 29,1681. A second set isthat which 
occ the other day in the sale of Mr. Dawson 
Turner’s collection, consisting of a receipt for 5/., 
signed by the name of Milton, April 26, 1669,— 
and a receipt for 8/., signed by his widow, Decem- 
ber 21, 1680. So far as they go, these two sets of 


' documents coincide in date, and, we may add, in 
ich i _ | wording. inals. 
'Cullum’s autographs are genuine, Mr. Dawson 


Both cannot be originals 


Turner’s were copies. How came the two sets 
into existence? We are able to state a fact, which, 
taken in connexion with the discovery of a pre- 


Turner manuscripts, almost involves of necessity 
another fact. Many years ago the Milton manu- 
scripts were lent by Sir Thomas Cullum to Mr. 
Turner, who kept them for some time in his hands, 
and, ultimately, restored them to their owner. It 
‘is impossible to doubt that Mr. Dawson Turner 
restored the originals which he had borrowed. It 
| is all but impossible to doubt that he took advan- 
‘tage of their temporary possession to make copies 
for his private satisfaction—and, of course, with no 
idea that these copies would ever be mistaken for 
the originals. Were not these copies disposed of 
the other day by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson? 
Messrs. Green & De Ville, London architects, 
have carried away one of the prizes in the competi- 


| tion for the grand new theatre at Rio. The Impe- 


rial Government of the Brazils, wishing to build 
the most splendid theatre in the world, laid out 
a site four times as large as that of the Opera in 
Covent Garden, and then invited all the architects 
of the world to compete for the design. A sum of 
3,6002. was devoted to three prizes: one of 2,2501., 
one of 900/., and one of 450/., in English money. 
Twenty-five architects sent in designs, and the 
prizes have been thus awarded:—lst premium 
(2,250/.), to Gustavo Wachneldt, Rio de Janeiro, 
—2nd ditto (900/.), to Messrs. W. J. Green & 
Louis De Ville, London,—3rd ditto (450l.), to 
Samuel Sioan, Philadelphia.—The design to which 
the first premium was awarded is, of course—the 


city being Rio, not London—about to be executed, 
with the addition of 2 per cent. only as the archi- 
tect’s commission. Really we might take a lesson 
or two from these benighted South Americans. It 
is only in England (and perhaps in Barataria) that 
a Government could crown one man as the best 


375 
characteristic a flooring for Mr. Lewis's figures. 
| There is nothing new in the china, not even a fair 
revival of anything old (no matter of what school), 
from Limoges, though the name of the place, and 
the circumstance of a manufactory there, suggest 
ideas of tradition and inheritance. The —— 
rough woollen wares from the Pyrenees show a 
certain humour of their own, as capable of exten- 
sion perhaps as that of the Scottish tartans has 
proved. On the whole, this Philomathic Exhi- 
bition is more satisfactory in the fact of its having 
brought such things together than in its having 
developed anything striking or new. It seems, 
however, to be succeeding, as the close is adjourned 
sine die, and additions to the building, for the pur- 
pose of classification, are in progress. C. 
Jo On, 10F OL ACCOUNL O aradise Lost,’ 
has raised a question as to the genuineness of the 
| 
| 
| 
builder, and employ another man to build for it the 
very palace in designing which the best man had 
shown his power. 
We are sani to state that the clever work, 
‘ Realities of Paris Life, reviewed in our last num- 
ber, is from the hand of a lady. 
We have to record the death, on the 10th inst., 
of Dr. Thomas Nuttal, at his residence, N utgrove, 
St. Helens, Lancashire, at the age of seventy- 
three. He was born in Yorkshire, brought up @ 
printer, and emigrated to the United States m the 
latter part of the last century. He devoted his 
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leisure time to the study of botany and geology, 
published the ‘Genera of North American Plants,’ 
‘ The Birds of the United States,’ and other works. 
He travelled in California, and published several 

rs on the shells and plants of that region. 

. Nuttal returned to England, living at Nut- 
grove, an estate which was left to him on condition 
that he should reside on it. 

A highly valuable accession to the Bodleian 
Library has recently been made, in the gift of a 
collection of Persian manuscripts, at once choice 
and extensive. The donor is Mr.«John Bardoe 
Elliott, a distinguished ex-member of the East 
India Company's Civil Service, and a gentleman 
whose munificence and scholarship are familiar to 
orientalists. The manuscripts to which we refer 
are upwards of a thousand in number, all in the 
most perfect state of preservation, and, in 
part, no less remarkable as elegant specimens of cali- 
graphy than as representing a large share of all that 
is most notable in Persian literature. The collec- 
tion consists of manuscripts which its donor has 
been accumulating from various quarters of India 
since the first years of this century and of the bulk 
of the library of the late Sir Gore Ouseley. The 
latter contingent of this aggregate is not now in 
England for the first time, having been in the 
market in this country before it was bought by 
Mr. Elliott and recalled to Asia. It is cer- 
tainly fortunate that it did not find a Continental 
purchaser, as was the case with the Chambers 
collection, now in Berlin, to go no further. At 

nt it is impracticable to attempt anything 
ike an exhaustive index of what is rarest among 
these thousand volumes and more. To name and 
characterize a few of the choicest is all that we can 
here undertake :—‘ Rauzat ul tahirin,’ a very rare 
history of India,—‘ Ayin-i Akbari,”*the Institutes 
of Akbar, two copies : rarely found in its in- 
tegrity,—‘Afsah ul tawdrikh,’ an historical work 
very seldom to be met with,—‘ Jdmi ul hikdyat,’ 
two copies, anecdotes of historical and literary in- 
terest, — ‘ Dakai ul shuard,’ a biographical dic- 
tionary of poets, unique so far as is known, — 
‘Kulliydt-i Altar,’ the collective poetical works of 
Altar; if perfect, the sole perfect copy extant,— 
Térikh-i Muhammad Shah,’ Kajdn’s Annals of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shah, the most trustworthy 
account of that sovereign,—‘ Majmw’ ul nafiis,’ 
memoirs of poets, interspersed with many historical 
details: only one other copy has come to light,— 
‘Majalis ul mtiminin,’ a valuable history of the 
Shia sect,—‘ Nafais ul fanim,’ an encyclopedia, 
two copies; an entire copy supplies a desideratum, 
—‘Téarikh-i wuss4f; of this history, though printed, 
manuscripts are much prized, — ‘ Térikh-i 
uzida,’ two copies; an excellent book of annals,— 
‘ Gulistan-i rahmat,’ of considerable use,—‘Ajdib 
ul balddn; it possesses interest, —‘ Latdif ul tawdif,’ 
a capital repertory of anecdotes,—‘ Chér qulzdr; 
a useful historical work,—‘ Tarfkh-i hukuma; of 
this biography of philosophers copies are unusual 
in Europe,—‘ Diwadn-i Saif Isfaranji,’ an old and 
rare volume of verse,—‘ Térikh-i Samarkand,’ a 
history of value,—‘ Masiri sultanfya,’ the peerage 
of Muhammadan India; very valuable indeed,— 
‘ Haft Iklim,’ historical and biographical; well de- 
serving to be consulted,—T: -i Herat,’ chroni- 
cles of Herat, important,—‘ Diwdn-i Wahshi,’ a 
poem of most unfrequent occurrence. The Biblio- 
theca Elliottana also embraces good copies of the 
celebrated ‘Shah Nama,’ several rare Persian dic- 
tionaries,—the ‘A’tish Nadd,’ kc. &. Among 
works connected with India, or suggested by its 
literature, we observe a Sanskrit grammar i 
Persian, translations of the ‘ Upanishads,’ ‘ Rémé- 
*Lildvatf and ‘ Y oqa-vasishta-sdra,’ —the 


‘ Qissa-i Padmévat,’ ‘Qissa-i Kdmrip,’ ‘Kal4 | disa 


and ‘ Raghai Hindi.’ 

The Members of the British Archzological 
Association have been holding co during 
the week at Newbury. The 1 of Carnarvon, 
the President of the Association, opened the Meet- 
ing with an Address. Excursions and dinners 
have succeeded each other. The weather has 
been rather wet and cold for such country work. 
Among the papers of interest we must record, 
‘The Antiquities of Berkshire,’ by Mr. Pettigrew, 
—‘On the Roman Military Stations at Silchester,’ 


by the Rev. B. Poste,—and ‘On the Roman En- 
campment at Speen,’ by the Rev. J. Adams. 

A model showing how the grounds of the new 
Horticultural Garden at Kensington Gore will be 
laid out in terraces for the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society is on view in the South Kensington 
Museum. Detween the Kensington Road and 
Cromwell Road the ground falls about 40 feet, and 
using this fact in aid of a general effect, the ground 
has been divided into three principal levels. The 
entrances to the gardens will be on the lower level, 
in Exhibition and Prince Albert Roads, and the 
central pathway upwards of 75 feet wide, ascend- 
ing through terraces to the third t level, will 
lead to the winter garden. The whole garden will 
be surrounded by Italian arcades, each of the three 
levels having arcades of a different character. The 
upper, or north arcade, where the boun is 
semi-circular in form, will be a modification of the 
arcades of the Villa Albani, at Rome. The cen- 
tral arcade will be almost wholly of Milanese 
brickwork, interspersed with terra cotta and ma- 
jolica, whilst the design for the south arcade has 
been adapted from the beautiful cloisters of St. 
John Lateran, at Rome. None of these arcades 
will be less than 20 feet wide, and 25 feet high, 
and they will give a promenade sheltered from all 
weathers more than -quarters of a mile in 
length. The arcades and earthworks will be exe- 
cuted by the Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851, at a cost of 50,000/., whilst the laying out 
of the gardens, and construction of the conserva- 
tory, or winter garden, will be executed by the 
Horticultural Society, and will cost about the 
same sum, the greater part of which has been 
already raised. 

Vesuvius divides attention in the South of Italy 
with the illness of the Pope and the naughty 
librarian of the Swiss Guard. From a new report 
by Prof. Palmieri we take the following inter- 
esting notes:—‘‘ Whoever has observed Vesuvius 
during the few last evenings will have imagined 
that the diminution in the fire continued, and 
that the suspicion of a probable increase has 
not been verified. Yet for a few days the lava has 
increased again, and has inflicted serious damage 
on the land, but in a manner little apparent from a 
distance and strangely insidious. For a long time 
in the ‘ Rio di Quaglia’ there has been going on an 
excavation of ‘lapillo,’ used by us for pavements 
and terraces, called in the language of the country 
‘lastrici’; the continual removal of this material 
had left in the mountain a cavern of considerable 
extent, which was carried as far as the ‘ Fosso 
Grande’; here the pressure of the lava and the 
power of the fire have broken in the bottom of the 
cavern, into which the fiery torrent pouring was 
seen to issue unexpectedly from an opening in a 
locality which appeared to be perfectly secure, 
impetuously destroying the richest cultivated land, 
all belonging to the ancient formation of the moun- 
tain of Somma, which has never lost its old repu- 
tation of abounding in exquisite fruits and delicious 
wines. The fiery torrent which left the valley 
travelled on by the side of the lava of 1767 towards 
S. Sorio; but after running somewhat less than a 
mile was arrested in front and increased only in 
height according to the character of the lava of this 
conflagration ; in consequence of which, besides the 
fresh damage which it inflicted on either side, it is 
on the point of occupying the only, and that av 
steep, path by which Vesuvius is now ascended. 
The great portion of the lava which comes from 
the invisible crevice runs into the cavern of which 


in | I have spoken above, and moreover all those small 


rivulets of fire which here and there glittered on 
the old path of the preceding lava, have almost 

isap . Meanwhile, the fire which has de- 
stroyed the fertile lands, mentioned above, has now 
run as it were into a basin, and being covered over 
by a dark, ‘ wrinkled’ scoria, and twisted in a thou- 
sand fashions, but always in one body, 
shows but slightly in the dark,—so that from a 
distance it seems to be nearly extinguished. As it 
receives, however, continual aliment, so it rises, 
keeping on its surface all the stray parts, which 
often break in the midst and show in the division 
the fire which issues from them, thus rendering the 
spectacle more brilliant. As the lava comes from 


the base of the cone without a smoking mouth, ang 
the smoke proceeds from the summit of the mou, 
tain, I have not failed to visit the upper mouths, 
both to examine the nature of their products and 
to witness the rapidity with which they eject the 
aériform fluids. The solid ucts 

exactly with those of the smoke-holes of the = 
and some of them are especially worthy of note 
as ‘selenio,’ for example, of which I gathered , 
very decided specimen. The only conso 

from the 29th of June has not marked any more 
movements of the earth, though in other direct 
the earth has been severely shaken. A coun 

to whom I have often remarked the possibility, ip 
certain cases, of regulating the course of the lays 
by embankments of scoria has saved his house 
during this last eruption by diverting the course of 
a large rivulet of fire, which being confined within 
a road was on the point of depriving him of his 
dwelling. Profiting by the situation, and assisted 
by his sons, he quickly raised an embankment of 
scoria, at the same time cutting the ground on the 
side, so as to form a descent into the valley. Ip 
this way the fire was carried off from the road 
which it had taken, and empties itself into the v 
where the principal stream of lava flowed. The 
expedient which I describe was used with 
advantage in Catania during the great eruption of 
Etna, in 1669; and the best writers on Vesuvius, 
as Serao, Hamilton, Vetrani, and others, have not 
failed to recommend it continually. Every thing 
depends on seizing the favourable moment, and on 
the nature of the lava.” 


ROYAL COLOSSEUM.—OPEN DAILY.—Eight First-Class 
Exhibitions and Entertainments. Open, Morning, Twelve ti 
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SCIENCE 
Geodesical Summary of Positions determined in 
Ethiopia— Résumé Géodésique des Positions, 
éc.|. By Antoine dAbbadie. (Paris, Duprat.) 


Ir is long since we were told that the School- 
master was ab Far, however, as that 
functionary may have travelled, he has been 
outstripped by the Surveyor,—for the latter 
has penetrated into the wilds of Ethiopia. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Surveyor ex- 
cited infinitely more wonderment in that far 
land than any simple man of letters would have 
done. The latter would but point to alphabet 
and book ; the former would c with him.the 
imposing insignia of his profession. We may 
imagine with what curiosity a sable son of 
Ethiopia would regard the Surveyor, bearin 
on his shoulders that strange instrument, whi 
he every now and then unshouldered, and set 
up upon the ground. To the Ethiopian a theo- 
dolite might seem to be an idol—a brightly 
adorned and marvellously limbed deity. He 
sees the foreigner set it up upon its tripod, 
which to him would be an altar. Once set up, 
the stranger carefully inspects his deity, scruti- 
nizes every limb, turns certain screws, and 
adjusts certain parts. And now the brazen idol 
gleams in the fierce sunlight, the polished parts 
reflect the burning beams, and seem to intimate 
divinity. Suddenly the stranger lowers his 
head, and pays homage to his idol. He closes 
one eye, brings the other below the brass circle, 
and mutters his prayers. He waves his hand 
to his companion, who is paying his homage 
at a little distance by elevating a priestly staff. 
The worshipper by staff waves his hand in return 
to the keeper of the idol, who enters their act of 
= a little book. Again he reverently 
bears his god upon his shoulder; onward he 
proceeds with humble mien and measured step, 
the staff-worshipper elevating his staff by the 
side of the idol-bearer. Soon they pause again; 


again they repeat their deliberate and careful 
worship; again they advance on their journey. 
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Once more the Ethiopian descries in the distance 

brazen divinity standing erect and shining 
divinely, while once more the now distant 
foreigners repeat their obeisance. Homeward 
now turns the Ethiopian, and explains to his 
better and blacker half how wonderfully reli- 
gious those white-faced foreigners are,—and 
takes shame to himself that he has so often irre- 
yerently trodden the sands and stones where 
even ignorant idolaters have thrice worshipped 
the many-limbed, brazen symbol in his sight, 
and where they are still doubtless doing homage 
to it with repeated and mysterious, but impres- 
sive, ceremonies. | 

In such a sense M. Antoine d’Abbadie may 
have been a geodesical missionary, and he may 
have produced an impression amongst sun- 
burnt spectators which he has little suspected. 
(ould he now hear and understand the evening 
tales narrated within the homely circle of Ethi- 
opian he interpret the soft com- 
munings of the dark daughters of that land while 
carrying their water-vessels to and from spring 
and fountain, he might gather up many a mar- 
yellous tale of the white-faced pilgrims who 
came from a far country supporting their house- 
hold god, whose form and brightness were 
wonderful to to rites the 
most singular and the most uent were 
by them reverently addressed. 

Careful phers at home may find their 
account on referring to this fewilleton, as the 
Surveyor professes to have determined 831 
positions, of which he here gives a tabular 
abstract. Ulterior details are promised in 
another and explanatory publication. Should 
the author pay another visit to Ethiopia for 
similar purposes, he will perhaps favour us with 
a few of general interest,—for it is but 
avery s section of humanity that takes any 
interest in theodolites and azimuth instruments, 
and a still smaller that heeds measurements 
by them in Ethiopia. We can hardly obtain due 
attention to our own national geodesy, what 
then can we expect for the determination of a 


as to enable the scholar to pursue the subject more 
readily; but it is to be regretted that he did not, 
at the same time, introduce an English translation 
on the opposite , and have also a clear number 
or plate-mark added to the corner of every woodcut 
to facilitate general reference. 

The few pages of introductory matter contain 
some interesting historical information, but add 
little to what has already been stated in 
and Leigh Sotheby’s well-known works. That 
each picture may be regarded as an independent 
composition is evident; and those who are at all 
acquainted with the various schools of Art in the 
fifteenth century will at once see in them the 
decided German and Flemish element rather than 
Byzantine and Italian. The latter, indeed, are 
only traceable at all from having served as the 
general basis of German religious Art. There is 
nothing, we submit, in the form of the nimbus that 
= not be seen in sacred subjects, both German 
and Italian, far into the sixteenth century, namely, 
the gold, flat, circular disk round the head, plain 
in instances, excepting to the persons of the 
Holy Trinity, where the cruciform decoration is, 
as usual, indicated. This solid gold glory may 
thr back the times ef 
Giotto, and Cimabue. 

It is curious to observe that, throughout the 
work, the architectural framing on the right-hand 
page is much simpler than that on the left. The 
abacus between the architrave and capitals of the 
principal columns is square, with circular patere 
on them. The lower windows, containing the 
— of Prophets, are simply round - headed; 
whilst the corresponding ones, on the opposite 
page, are, in most instances, decorated the 
ogee or Gothic arch—two-centred arch. 

That the architecture is Tuscan or peculiarly 
Italian is more than we are prepared to admit; 
but there can be little doubt that such composi- 
tions may have been originally employed on a 

scale on walls and in the windows of ambu- 
latories or cloisters, for the benefit of the laity, 
who had access to them. That similar designs 
were employed in MSS. of a profusely-d ted 
period may be seen in one very fine example, 
served in ‘the British A wale J Bibl. Reg. MS. 5, 
belonging to the close of the fourteenth century. 
Numerous other MSS. are to be seen, varying, of 


number of places and towns which might all | course, both in style and elaboration. im- 
be buried to-morrow by a sand-storm, and yet | portant point—the result of ical experience, 
the world be none the sadder? and ten much to allay eagerness of dis- 
putants respecting the various editions—deserves 
FINE ARTS attention in the following passages :— 

as thet Ve , ~-“ Of the f in the British M the Grenville 
Biblia Pauperum. uced in Fac-simile, from | copy is the only one where the two dots are’ not wanting ; 
one of the Copies in the British Museum ; with an | but when we  OWAYY of the leaves, we see thet the 
Historical and phical Introduction. By = of ‘the rilievo lines of the block printed on the A r 


J. Ph. Berjeau. (J. R. Smith.) 
NOTWITHSTANDING the many works that have been 
published on the ‘ Biblia Pauperum,’ and notwith- 
standing the many imitations that have been given 
of its pages separately, this is, we believe, the first 
instance of an attempt to reproduce the ‘ Biblia’ in 
its complete and original form ; to give, in fact, a 
faithful reprint, accessible to all, of a very rare and 
interesting work. For this purpose, the artist 
chose one particular copy in the Library of the 
British Museum, and ve oe to it; but, unfortu- 
nately for general pictorial interest, the copy he 
chose was one of an edition containing forty instead 
of fifty pages. This reprint is as curious and wel- 
come, in its way, as those with which we are now 
so familiar, of Holbein and Hollar’s ‘ Dance of 
Death.’ Works of this kind at 
as a series,—one picture being, in intended 
to illustrate the 

On a former occasion [Athen. No. 1600] we had 
occasion to speak of the signi ce of these pic- 
tures, and of the great antiquity of the system of 
illustrating the Old Testament by the New, as in 
the case of the Church of St.-Bennet Biscop, the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome, the windows of King’s 
College Chapel at Cambridge, and the convent 
windows at Hirschau. In the work before us, 

. Berjeau does the good service of repeating the 
Latin legends of the woodcuts, troublesome on the 
original pages from their quaint old letters and 
puzzling contractions, in a modern clear type, so 


with a burnisher. The dots were, then, very likely added 
the hand afterwards, to correct what appeared a defect 
to some om possessor of the book. * * While tracing 
our fac-similes of the forty plates, we were struck by seeing 
that the result of the comparison made at the British 
Museum, between the Gaignat, or King’s Lib copy, and 
the Print Room copy, and written with the pencil on the lat- 
ter, indicated variations bearing EXCLUSIVELY on outside 
work, as foliage of the trees, background buildings, shadings 
of the pillars, triangular ornaments in the architectural 
framework: in short, on parts which were most easil 
broken — process of rubbing the back of the paper wi 

a burnisher, to transfer the impression of the woodcut. 
Further comparison with other copies did not enable us to 
discover any difference bearing on parts protected by their 
proximity from each other against accidents arising from 
the process of friction. * * This opinion is strongly backed 
by Mr. Sotheby, when he says, ‘Too much importance has 


been bestowed by Heinecken on the slight variations in some 
of the cuts, and more on the dots on either side 
of the second alphabet, commencing page xxi.’...... And 


he adds further :—‘ From the many slight variations occur- 
ring in impressions which at first appear to have been taken 
off from the same blocks, it is very evident that the xylogra- 
phers found no difficulty in altering and replacing any 
ion of the design which had been damaged; and we 
lieve that even the printers of the work were in the con- 
stant practice of having retouched or recut those parts of 
the blocks that were injured by too much pressure or want 
of due care. Thus with a few alterations by the xylogra- 
pher, and a little mending by the printer, the impressions 
taken off the same wood-blocks would so differ as to account 
for the slight variations which are occasionally found in 
those obtained apparently from the same series of blocks.’” 


That the old wood-blocks did not die out at once 
we know by some having been traced into sub- 
uent works, among other woodcuts. One very 
early block is still preserved in the library of Earl 


Spencer, at Althorp; and the noble owner per- 
mitted both Dr. Dibdin and Mr. Leigh Sotheby 
to have impressions taken from its surface for the 
enrichment of their respective publications. 

M. Berjeau found recently as many as seventy- 
seven pieces of the original edition of the ‘ Bib 
the British Museum, entitled ‘Die P ende 
dat liden ons heren Ihesu Cristi, Zwolle, Peter 
van Os. 4to. 1489.’ 

As a conclusion, we may cite the résumé which 


is given at page 23, upon this till now much-vexed 
question :— 

* Without examining what Laurence Coster may 
have had in the invention of with moveable types 


of our present inves- 


—a question which is out of the 
that Coster 


tigation—we cannot help saying, in conclusio 
was most likely the engraver of the original edition of the 
‘Biblia Pauperum,’ of which the designs were for the 
greatest part the work of John Van Eyck, while the text 
had perhaps been drawn up by Vincent de Beauvais, the 
now acknowledged author of the ‘ Humane Sal- 
vationis,’ which was likewise engraved and printed by the 
xylographer of Haarlem.” 

The effect of the pale-brown ink and the acci- 
dental breakages of the old lines are capitally imi- 
tated ; and we may recognize through every page 
the production of a careful artist and zealous 
bibliophilist. 


Frivz-Art Gossip.—A second volume of con- 
tem its has been issued by the 
prietors of the /llustrated News of the World. How 
these pictures—for they are real works of Art, as 
well as faithful presentations of the personages 
chosen for illustration—can be uced for the 
very small sum of money c for them, in the 
first instance, is one of the marvels of trade enter- 

ise in our day. A more useful book for the 
Reurpcheiine more attractive book for the draw- 
ing-room table, has not come out this season. The 
new volume contains portraits representative of all 
classes—royal persons, writers, painters, 
singers, dancers,—the Pri of Wales, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Macaulay, W.P. Frith, 
Madame Novello,—of every class eminent in its 
kind. It is a sort of Men of the Time superbly 


During the week, three paintings by M. 
Kiddermans, Siren which had been acci- 
dentally delayed, have been added to the Exhibi- 
tion of the Liverpool Society of Fine Arts. They 
represent scenes in the Belgian Flanders and 
Ardennes. We are informed that the sales con- 


tinue hi 

The omits of the Liverpool Art-Union 
have decided to adopt the Parisian scheme, and to 
reduce the price of the shares from a guinea to one 
shilling! A sum is raised annually in Paris 
from a subscription of one franc, and it seems the 
experiment is now to be tried in this country. 
The highest prize will be of 100/., which will fall 
to one of the shilling subscribers, who will have 
the choicé of a work of Art of that value from the 
Exhibition of the Society of Fine Arts in Liver- 
pool. There will of course be other prizes of 
various amounts. It is antici that subscrip- 
tions will be received from parts of the king- 
dom, expressions of approval having been received 
from various quarters. We chronicle the fact, but 
withhold our approval. Objecting to the a 
of gambling for works of Art, we are not reconci 
to the lottery on finding that its mysteries are to 
be laid open to the meanest of capacities and the 
emptiest of pockets. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


- 


ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN 
the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARKE 
SON, will open for the Season on MONDAY, October _ 

ny will comprise the following artistes :-— Miss 


liss Pillin upil of Mrs. W her first ap 
ap har rance in London) M 


Thirlwall,and Miss Pa 
English ra): Mr. Santiey (his first appearance), Mr. Henry 
Haigh, Spare Corri, Mr. G. Honey, Mr. St.-Albyn, M 

be Lyall Mr. Waliworth, Mr. leman, 


f the Royal English Upera. scenery b 
Telbin oat Ww. Beverley. Stage Manager, Mtr. 
Ed Murray 


etit, Chorus Master, Mr. Smythson 
Sfhor will be opened on Monday, Sept. 26th, under the 


ng, 
at.) 
ol- illuminated. 
hat 
ter 
or 
far 
ve 
ret 
he 
Louisa Pyne, r- 
Miss 
Alfred Mellon. Ballet:—Mdile. Rosa quine (her first 
rance in England}, Mdlle. Pierron, Mdile. Miss ©, 
—y Mr. W. H. Payne, Mr. H. Payne, Mr. F. Payne, and 
M. Vandris. A numerous Corps de Ballet. The Band and Chorus 
ili} same scale of completeness as the preceding seasons 
essrs. Grieve, 
Edward Stir- 
M. 
Th 
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. Parsons. All applications for Private Boxes 
and Stalis for the Season to be addressed to him at the Theatre. 
n on 0 ees x 
Pinces will be continued. 


SaDLER’s WELLS.—The re-opening of this time- 
hallowed place of amusement on Saturday, under 
the management of Mr. Phelps, is an occasion of 
more importance this year than at any previous 

iod. To the management of this theatre the 

itimate drama owed its continued existence as 
an acting property, from the moment of the 
of the two patent houses. On the breaking-up of 
the Macready experiment, the leading Shakspearian 
members of his company found refuge in this small 
suburban edifice, and succeeded in establishing a 
home for themselves and those who were like- 
minded with them in respect to the poetic drama 
of the country. To their credit also be it said, 
that nothing save the high drama of England has 
ment of Mr. Phelps. In all weathers, and er 
whatever stress of fortune, the stage-conductor has 
not resorted to melo-drama or French translations 
for something deemed more popular than the 
master-pieces of English dramatic genius. Alone, 
he undertook the formation of a popular taste, and 
for that purpose called to his aid a moderate pro- 
portion of spectacle, which, however, was strictly 
illustrative of the play, and for the most part what 
it ought to be, suggestive only, not exhaustive. 
For nine years, recently, he has had to contend 
with extraordinary competition at the West- 
End, unparalleled for lavish expenditure and the 
enjoyment of the highest favour; and yet has 
managed to stand his ground, and so contrived that 
the more modest establishment under his direction 
should survive its more ambitious rival. This is in 
the natural order of things, and just as it should be. 
With the re-opening of the theatre, therefore, the 
hopes of the English drama revive, as a thing self- 
dependent and capable, with reasonable aid, of 
working out its own issues, beneficially for its pro- 
fessors and the public. 

The new season was seasonably inaugurated. 
The greatest love tragedy in the world, Shakspeare’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ was selected for performance. 
In this drama, Mr. Phelps always surrenders the 
part of the hero to Mr. Robinson, a young actor 
who better than any other personates the cha- 
racter of the ardent lover, and has the itive 


advantage of looking it as acting it well. The , 


part of Mcreutio is undertaken by the manager, 


who labours hard against temperament and the | 


force, not to say weight, of years to embody the 
light and mercurial elements that compose it; and 
in a great measure succeeds in the very difficult 
task. Indeed, as an actor, Mr. Phelps bh 

versatility, and can vary his style with his réle. 
Though in his great tragic characters he has a 
decided manner; yet he has 


accommodated to the new purpose. The /uliet of 
the evening was Miss Heath, well known at the 
Princess’s, where she held a respectable rank, but 
never had the opportunity of occupying so important 
a position. There, however, she had acquired so 
much self-confidence that she could go through 
even so long a part as Juliet without hesitation or 
fear. Of course, she was unequal; but the traces 
otf study were evident, especially in the elocution, 
which is at present artificial and without enough 
impulse, and the general outline was commendably 
accurate. The chief fault was in the conception, 
which might more fitly become the majesty of the 
Greek Clytemnestra than the passionate and trust- 
ing devotion of the Italian Juliet. Her action was 

and massive, while her speech was wanting 
in that full and round tone of delivery which would 
have better harmonized with the attitudes assumed. 
Here and there the -business was not in exact 
trim, and, worst of all, in her death-scene the defi- 
ciency was most apparent. The balcony one was 


steadily and correctly done; nor was the great 
chamber scene in the fourth act void of power. 
The last, in fact, was too forcibly exhibited ; and 
Miss Heath must sedulously set about divesting it 
of not a little extravagance, would she gain the 
reputation of an artist. She is now in a school, 


as much | 


proved that in comic | 
ones he can lay it aside, and adopt a new method : 
sure to inform you that Madame Novello will give 


the good influence of which has been already shown 
in beneficial fruits, and where she will have the 
utmost opportunities of completing her histrionic 
education. We trust that she will take full advan- 
tage of them, and “fulfil the promise of her favoured 

rime.” We cannot conclude without bestowing 

igh commendation on Mrs. Marston’s Nurse. 
The actress has this season bestowed on it some 
extra polish, and it now shines out brilliantly, 
sometimes, we must confess, throwing her 
companions into shade. To the audience she 
renders the character excessively amusing ; mean- 
while eccentricity and nature are so exquisitely 
blended in it, that it cannot be accused in the 
slightest degree of exaggeration. The house was 
crowded, and on the fall of the curtain the principal 
performers, who during the play had been repeat- 
edly applauded, were called forward to receive 
their special ovation. 


Mosicat Dramatic Gossip.—The Glou- 
cester Festival has occupied musical persons in 
the West of England during the past week. If 
for the critic there has been little work, for the 
public of listeners there has been very much to 
enjoy, and they have enjoyed it thoroughly. The 
one point of interest for us, as writers of musical 
history, was the scene caused by the sudden indis- 
position of Mr. Sims Reeves. A more graceful 
act than that of Madame Novello cannot be pro- 
duced from the annals of Art. Not being ourselves 
present in the Shire Hall at the time of its occur- 
rence, we borrow the description of it from our 
contemporary the Times. During the performance 
of the ‘May Queen’ it was observed by every one 
that Mr. Reeves was suffering greatly. At the 
close of it, he was obliged to leave. A part of the 
audience was extremely annoyed at this event. 
“When,” says the reporter for our contemporary, 
** Madame Novello had sung ‘ Prendi per me’ out 
of its place, and on her retiring there were no signs 
of Mr. Reeves, the audience began to be restiff, 
and would not be pacified until one of the 
stewards (Mr. T. G. Perry) came forward and 
addressed them. He said, as nearly as we can 
remember, — ‘Ladies and Gentlemen,—It seems 
to be the — duty of the stewards to make 
apologies for Mr. Sims Reeves. The Stewards 
have done all in their power, but as Mr. Sims 
Reeves has quietly walked off, the stewards cannot 
fetch him back, and I hope they will not be blamed. 
He has found a good friend in Madame Novello, 
who has kindly consented to sing a song in his 
stead.’ This address was received with mingled 
applause and hisses. It did not, however, satisfy 

. Reeves’s substitute, who, protesting that it 
conveyed an erroneous statement of the facts, de- 
clared that she would not sing until it had been 
corrected. The Mayor of Gloucester (on the refusal 
of his colleague to set matters right) then volun- 
teered a further explanation, which amounted to 
this :—‘ Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have the plea- 


another song in place of Mr. Sims Reeves.’—Cries 
of ‘ Notenough’—‘ We know that already ’—greeted 
the ears of his worship as he left the platform after 
having delivered himself of this weighty piece of 
information. Being apprised of the inadequate 
manner in which he had accomplished his self- 
imposed task, the mayor returned to the charge, and 
addressed his turbulent co-citizens afresh :—‘ Ladies 
and Gentlemen,’ he said, ‘I am to state that Mr. 
Sims Reeves, being ill, was compelled to leave.’ 
This speech, a worthy pendant of the other, was 
answered by shouts of laughter, and it seemed un- 
likely now that the disturbance would be quelled 
at all. After a long interval, during the progress 
of which the Shire Hall threatened to be turned 
into a bear-garden, Madame Clara Novello made 
her appearance on the platform, to fulfil, as was 
generally surmised, the task she had undertaken as 
deputy. Shouts, cheers, and plaudits greeted her 
from every part of the room, and when these sub- 
sided she opened her lips—but not to sing. Instead 
of ‘Bonnie Prince Charlie, it was ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen.’ Calmly, unaffectedly, and yet firmly, 
Madame Novello, like a musical Portia, admonished 
her hearers. She spoke to the following purport :— 
‘ Before he went away, very ill, Mr. Reeves explained 


to the conductor his total inability to sing his ballag 
in the second part ; but with 
ence might not be losers through his indisposi 
which was not his fault, he applied to me to 
duce something in its place, and even sent fora 
copy of the ballad I am now going to have the 
honour of singing to you, with much less abilj 
r. Amott, with 


ition, 
intro- 


than he would have shown. 
whom alone the artists engaged at the Festival can 
communicate on business, was consulted, and gaye 
his approval; and not satisfied even with this, Mr. 
ves spoke with one of the stewards, who also 
consented to the change. Had this been stated, 
no fault could possibly have been laid to his charge, 
I thus take the liberty to address you, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, because I will not, if I can help it, 
allow a brother artist to be unjustly acc as 
Mr. Reeves was—of course unintentionally —jp 
the explanation given this evening, or to be b 
when he is entirely innocent, — and especially 
when he had taken all the precautions in his power 
to compensate for any disappointment.” vo, 
— Novello! Mr. Reeves’s peace was wholly 
e. 


The winter season of plays has already set in 
with some spirit in Paris. Five acts at the Odéon, 
‘ Noblesse, oblige,’ are said to be entirely success. 
ful, and to reveal a new dramatist in its author, 
M. Heranion.—M. Serret (whose ‘ Elisa Meraut’ 
shows, it may be remembered, a fine knowledge of 
character and true feeling) has given ‘Un Ange 
de Charité’ at the Gymnase. This play may be 
described by the line which would serve, by 
way of motto, to M. Feuillet’s popular romance, 

Pity the sorrows of a poor young man. 
That person, by way of Victim, bids fair to re- 
place the Governess, whose trials and sufferings 
were worked so hard a few years ago.—A historical 
play, by M. Lacroix, ‘ La Jeunesse de Louis XI.’ 
is also forthcoming at the Thédtre Porte St.-Martin, 
from which much seems to be expected. 


It is “all Italy” just now at the State Opera- 
house at Paris. After the washy ‘I Montecchi’ 
of Bellini, the next new opera to be given at the 
Académie Impériale is ‘ Pierre de Médicis,’ a new 
work by the well-known ama- 
teur who, so as music goes, has long passed 
fora Florentine. This is but shabby pe 
ment for French composers. The ‘ Moise’ of 
Signor Rossini will also be shortly revived. The 
minor papers, who must have wonders and anec- 
dotes, are already talking of an opera expressly to 
be written for M. Roger, in which the heed is to 
be one maimed as he has been. Let us hope (even 
while we recollect Foote’s wooden leg), for the 
credit of good taste, that so. painful an idea is 
merely confined to the minor papers. There is, 
again, a talk of a splendid new opera-house, plans 
for which have been approved by the powers that 
govern France. 


MISCELLANEA 

Portrait of Dr. Lock.—In the Times of the 29th 
of July there appeared a notice of Lord North- 
wick’s sale of pictures, wherein Lot 232 was 
described as follows :-—‘‘ Hogarth; Dr. Lock, the 
founder of the Lock Hospital, a plan of which he 
holds in his hand. This celebrated portrait came 
into the ion of the late noble owner from the 
collection of Sir John Thorold.” Now, Mr. Peter 
Cunningham, in his excellent ‘Handbook of Lon- 
don,’ voce ‘ Lock Hospital’), tells us that ‘‘the Loke, 
or Lock, in Kent Street, in Southwark (from which 
the present hospital derives its name), was a lazar- 
house from a very early period,” &c, Other writers 
give the same account. Is it possible, that 
within a century, the name of the founder of a 
public hospital has become mythical? or are we 
to look upon Dr. Lock as a merely imaginary per- 
sonage, and this picture by Hogarth, so accurately 
authenticated, as possessing the same degree of 
historical value as might be assigned to an original 
portrait of ‘‘ Mrs. Harris” ? J.D. 


To Connesroxpexts.—E. L.—G. D.—H. R—J. L— 
A. J. B.—H. M. M—H. G, B.—Hertfordiensis—R. L.— 
W.—J. C. B,—received. 
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FORBES ON THE THEORY OF 
GLACIERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


In demy 8vo. with Ten Plates and Twenty-nine 
Wood Engravings, price 10s. 6d. 


OOCASIONAL PAPERS 


THEORY oF GLACIERS, 


NOW FIRST COLLECTED . 
AND CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


With a Prefatory Note on the Recent Progress 
and Present Aspect of the Theory. 


By JAMES D. FORBES, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 


Opinions of the Press. 


: glacier theories shows how much of our present knowl 
: on the subject we owe to Prof. Forbes. None, we thi 
will deny the temperate claim he advances in his Preface, 
| ‘of ha tad} just and solid foundations for a plastic or 
viscous theory of glaciers, without the desire or pretension 
to have credit for exhausting the subject in such a manner 
that future discoveries in physics can throw no more light 
All who are interested in the subject will join 
| Prof. Forbes for furnishing us with 
| this collected record of the growth of his theory, and of 
the bservations on which it is found- 


“Tt is to a countryman of our own that the credit of 
putting an end to this nad nal condition of glacier 
science belongs. Profoundly impressed with the unsatis- 
factory character of existing theories, and with a narrow- 
ness of undation of well-estab which 


Edinburgh, began in 1842 


the long series of minute and io Bee on observations which | and 


led to the*demolition, not only of existing theories, but 
also of the cardinal facts of glacier motion as then univer- 
sally accepted. Nothing can be more curious or instruc- 
tive than to trace in the writings of Professor Forbes the 


and now commonly known as the Viscous , grew, 
rather than was const , under the combined influence 


of observation and induction. "—National Review. 
**The term ‘ 


denied. in the present day, that certain facts have been 
to the motion of glaciers, which 


though the zealous supporter of a new theo 


y wee estioned the of a fact es ed 
a4 the laborious investigations, and the numerous and 
accurate measurements of essor Forbes; and his lec- 


pers contain ample evidence that 
the motion ofa glacier 
by him no less 


Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. 19. 


“The forms a f 
ready of acquiring kno 
ing an he of earnest investigation, 
instructive—it is deeply interesting.” 


n in adopting the viscous — 
80 ably elaborated and defended by Professor Forbes. It 
has been acceded to by Mr. ey ae adopted by 
Professor James and Professor homson, and, we 


may almost , substan by Professors Tyndall and 
Huxley themselves.” —North British Review, No. 61. 


Edinburgh: Apam & CHARLES BLACK. 
London : ‘Loneman & Co. 
And-all Booksellers. 


BOOSEY & SONS’ 
NEW MUSIC. 


LAURENT’S DINORAH QUA- 
PRILLE, on Meyerbeer's New Opera. Price 4s. superbly 


| LAURENT’S DINORAH VALSE, on 
Meyerbeer’s New Opera. Illustrated in colours. 


LAURENTS SATANELLA VALSE,!| aw 


on Balfe’s New Opera. Lllustrated in colours. Price 4s, 


LAURENT’S SATANELLA QUA- 


DRILLE. Illustrated in colours. 


LAURENT SICILIAN 


WALTZ, om Verdi's Opera, Les V épres 
illustrated by Brandard. 


VESPERS 
’ Superbly 


LAURENTS MAUD VALSE, Illus- 


trated in colours. Sixth Edition. Price 


The NEW OPERAS for PIAN OFORTE, 
arranged by NORDMANN—viz. Dinorah, in Three Books, 
rice 5a each, Solo; é¢. each as Duetts. Satanella in "Thre 

, 58. each, oy 6a. each as Duetts. Vapres 
liennes, in Three Books, 5s. each, Bolo ; 


BRINLEY RICHARDSS BOLERO, 
popular compositions of Mr. 


from Les V 
3a. “The 


Siciliennes, 3a 
an ‘ower of 
Riohards. 


The 


ASCHER’S VEPRES SICILIENNES, 


price 3a, Ascher’s Dinorah, 4¢. The last productions of this 
popular 


MADAME OURY’S NEW PIANO- 


FORTE de l'Ombre, Dinorah,3s. Bolero, 
Les V mance nd The Power 


KUHE’S NEW FANTASIAS on 


Di b, Les V for 
nora pres Siciliennes, and Satanella, the 


“The SANDS of DEE.” New Song, by 


BALFE. Price %. 


“WHEN YOU AND I 


YOUNG.” Miss Poole’s latest and 
riablyencored. Composed by ALLE 


MY OLD SONG. Com 


Sims Reeves by M.W.BALFE. Price ¥s. 6d. 


ie | SELECTION from DINORAK, for the 


Pianoforte ; by 
BERGER, withthe Story of of the Opera, svourite Airs, Arranged, by 


pr yn, | BOOSEY’S SHILLING CONCER- 


TINA All by GEORGE CASE. 00 
TINA snc CASED RECREA. 
TIONS (Concertina pares. 12 Numbers, 1a. each. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING VIOLIN 


MUSIC BOOKS.—100 Dances, 1. pee Baltede, 30. 100 Ope- 
ratic Airs, lu. -F 0 Standard 


Overtures, le. Com le. 
The Bohemian our tr Il Trovatore, La Traviata, ~_ 
—BOOBEY'S SHILLING VIOLIN T TUTOR, 24 pages, 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING CORNOPEAN 


MUSIG.—100 Dances, 1s. 100 Operatic ls. —BOUSEY'S 
CORNET TUTOR, 24 pages, large size, 1s. eo 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING FLUTE 


M 
size, 14.~PRATTEN'S RECREATIONS 
umbers, 14. each. 


BOOSEY’S SHILLING PIANO- 
of instoaction as works at 


for Mr. |-nigher | 


OPlute Piane), 


MR. NEWBY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR PLAGUE SPOT. In con- 


nexion 


MY FIRST TRAVELS. Includ- 


ven the 
and Houses 
Vela pest Ove. 


Scenes d gearing an Inundation at 
France and Cenvents 
of Charity, &c. BELIN In? 


IN SsILE 


AUSTRIA PROPER, and the OBER ENNS. ay by Author 
of ‘ Travels in Behemia.” 1 vol. iva, 6d. [in October. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 
By the Misses TURNBULL. In 2 vols. cloth. 


“ Twenty-six thousand miles of travel A.A two oung indice 
search of new, the ane the ve! edo 
— that a reader could d = sinusing eompagnons 
voyage than ptelligeat, w ucated, 
observant oupg English women —Morning Advertiser. 
“ Very g0ssipp ine —Criti. 
dotes give life and laterest to the narrati 


REVELATIONS of a HORSE- 


DEALER. In 1 vol. 2, 6d. (Just ready. 


ZEAL in the WORK of the 


MINISTRY. By DUBOIS. 1 vel. 10s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS. 


The LILY of DEVON. C. F. 
In 3 vols. price 31s, 6d. (Just le 

In 2 vols. (Just ready. 


COMING EVENTS cast their 


SHADOWS BEFORE. In2 vols. post 8vo. (Jn October. 


WRECK and RUIN. By Kina- 


CORNWALLIS, Author ef ‘ Two Journeys to Japan,” 
3 Sie. éd, 


«Wreck and Ruin’ novel novel. evidently written by ame 


who is 
who in travel, nclosely observes every individual cha: 
racter he comes in contact with. "—China Bxpres. 


The PARSON and the POOR. 


3 vols. 3 
There ‘uch that 


fe in in this tale : it is carefully 
written, and with feeling.”— 
written by ane wbokinows well how to deveribe life.” 
“ This book will take its place in gous eae 
guecessor to ‘ Adam Bede.”” 
“We are (and we say it be my there are few 
more profi em in this-world than 
novel." Household 
impress of truth and natare’e 


out. ay, and do, ina the 
wide rea poneverytable. The Author's 
rves to occupy a u 
has been to make the imeidents a wepeme h which 
of virtue blended with religion 


oderator. 
of the reader. it is rel ts are such 
the re novel, presentin 


“The dialogue isalways spirited and astaral.”— M. Herald. 


The COUNT de PERBRUCK: a 


of the Vendean War invested with a new in 
Mr. has done his part most successfully. His 


W. PLATT. 3 vols 
** The characters characters are described by & ar ".— Globe. 
“A quaint title, but a 


EBB AND FLOW. 
SYBIL REY. 
THE CAMPBELLS. 


“ The stexy is full of 


2% 2h 


— 
AUTUMN 
Dne of the best gongs M. Balfe has composed : original in idea ipieiaees 
Dicrfuily We Know ao so0g we ould so 
wo 
orning Chronicle. 
n strenu- 
ously objected to; but Professor Forbes’s Theory does not 
depend upon a word. It is, in truth, just what a theo 
should be—rather a compendious epitome of a multitu 
correspond in a remarkable manner with the observed facts 
relative to the motion of semi-fluid bodies. Even 
the numerous analogies 
and that of a pasty f 
wledge 
xhibit- 
than 
a 
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HONETIC READING.—First Book in 
Phonetic Resting, 1d.; Second Book, 2d.; Third Bock. 3d. 
Children and Adults can 
——— don: Fred. Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S PHONO- 
GRAPHIC TEACHER: A Guide to a Practical Acquaint- 
horthand. by pest, the Members 
of the Phonetic ic Society. 


London : Pitman, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HE QUEEN.—KILLARNEY, WICKLOW, 
ANT’S CAUSEWAY BALA and the WILD WEST. 


IST’S ILLUS 
Orig Mationy. 7th Year's Edition. Beautiful 
gremeandgea 3 300 pages, 3¢. 6d. In Parts, 1s. 6d. each. 


Smith & Sons, Strand; M‘Glashan, Dublin; and all I Railways. 


Just published, Second Edition, price 38. 6d. 


N INTRODUCTION to the EVIDENCES 
of CH TTY. 
By J. HALLIWELL, F.R.S. 
Lon don: Lopgman & 


NOTICE. 
New Novel by the Authoress of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ &c. &c. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, 


and FEARS; or, Scenes from the Life 
f . 8 inster by the AUTHORESS of ‘The HEIR of 
REDCLY ” &e. is now publishing monthly in the CUN- 
REDCLY PRESS MAGAZINE. 
London: Saunders, Otley & Co. 50, Conduit-street, Hanover- 


INDISPENSABLE FOR YOUNG AUTHORS. 
Price 1s. post free, Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, 


SEARCH for a PUBLISHER; 
mens of Type and Paper, ce 
and Binding, and every thing necessary to be known before bring- 
ing out a Book. 
Alfred W. Bennett, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 


PEARSON ON THE CREED. 
Portrait, 8vo. cloth, 88. 


N EXPOSITION of the REED. By 
JOHN PEARSON, D.D. A New Edi revised 
collated the best copies, by Mr. MES NICHOLS: 
Editor of * Farrindon: Serm 
London: William Tegg, 85, (a Cheapside, E.C. 


STANFORD’S 


SERIES OF POCKET GUIDE 
BOOKS. 


Just published, 
THE SOUTH COAST OF ENGLAND, 


From the RECULVERS to the LAND’S END from 
CORNWALL to the DEVUN FORELAND. 


Including all the information desirable for Visitors or Tourists, 
as well asfor Railway and other short Excursions. 


By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. 
In 1 vol. price 7s. 


The Book may also be had in Four Parts, price 2s. each, with 
clue Maps, 


Part 1. The Coast of Kent. 

Part 2. The Coast of Sussex. 

Part 3. The Coast of Hants and Dorset. 
Part 4. oo Coast of Devon and Corn- 


or, 


PARIS. 


= PLANS of PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 
- Price 3s. 6d. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


A New Guide to JERSEY, GUERNSEY, SARK, HERM, 
JETHOU, and ALDERNEY. 
=, F. F. DALLY, Esq., of Guernsey. 
With General Map. Price 38.6d. 


Preparing for Publication, uniform with the 
CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 


Price 2s. 6d. 


THE MINSTERS AND ABBEY RUINS 


OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. 


LONDON. 


The STRANGER’S and RESIDENT’S GUIDE to every object 
of Interest and Amusement. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


E DRAWING-ROOM PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
40 Splendid STEEL PORTRAITS of Living Celebri- 


ith MEMOIRS rbly bound VO- 


4 itto, and * The Illustrated News of the 
40 World,’ for the forty ensuing Weeks, all post-free 


1 3 ont me ae ous 
uarter, pos' 


‘Wrapper and Paper for 4 Half 
26 post-free.. 


308. Od 
lid. 
15a, 10d. 


ror Ta1s WeEk— 


WILLIAM POWELL FRITH, Esa. R.A. 
With the paper, price 6d., by post 7d. 


Office, 199, St trand ; West-End Branch, 128, Regent 
to H. J. & D. Nicoll’s Paletot W arehouse); au all Booksellers 
and Orders payable ‘to ohn Tallis, 
tran 


A LITERATURE s0 a as it Illustrates the Primitive Reli- 
— of the BRAH MANS. MAX MULLER, M.A. Taylorian 


fessor in the Oxford. 
Williams & Norgate Henrietta-stree', Oovent- garden 
London ; and 20, South Prederick-street. Edi nburgh. : 


Price 5e. 6d. free per post, Illustrated with numerous cases, 
N NERVOUS DISORDERS. By Dr. MAD- 


DOCK, Malling upatic a lum, 
&c. “ We can honestly and warmly reccommend the work ti the 
perusal of ali who are in any degree interested in teen bject. 


xaminer. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Paternoster-row; Baliliere 219, 
Regent-street. 


Or FRIENDS: 
THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS. 
Demy 8vo. pp. 60, sewed, price One Shilling. 
London: Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate- hilL 


— GIFT 

Just out, illustrated with 100 Engravings 
cloth, richly silt back, sides ‘ond ods edges, 
E BOY’S BIBTEDAY BOOS: an 
entirely Collection and Narratives 
of Adventures, by 8. C. Hall, William lowitt, Augustus 
Mayhew, Thomas Miller, At. yp he Sala, William Brough 


and Sutherland Ed 
London: Houlston & Wricht, 65, Paternoster-row. 


ADKIEL’S ALMANAC for 1860 is now 


ready, 84 rice 6d., with a large Hieroglyphic of a war- 
like description, the Rativity of Louis Napoleon for some years to 
come, 


George Berger, Holywell-street, Strand, London. 
Part 49, four imperial sheet Plates, price 2s. 6d. 


AXTON’S EXAMPLES of BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION contains details of New Church at 


This day is published, price 21%. 8vo. cloth, 
HISTORY of ANCIENT SANSKRIT 


Brighton, by Kendall, and Conservatory, Osmaston Hall, by 
Stevens. Vols. I. and Il. complete. Price, per vol. in parts, 
21. 108., half mo 


Piper, Stmpkin. and 19, Arundel-street, Strand. 
BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
HEVREUL on COLOUR; containing the 


Principles of Harmony and Contrast of Colours, and their 
Applications M4 the Arts: including Painting, Interior Decora- 
tion, Ta rpets, Mosaics, Coloured-glazing, Paper-Stain- 
ing, Calleo-printing, L Letter- -press-printing, Map-co ouring, Dress, 
Landscape wer Gardening, &. Trans — — the 
French Of CHARLES MARTEL. Second and m 
Edition (the only one which gives the ont entire werk). 
8yvo. with several Plates, in extra red cloth, 


The SAME, with the addition of a new series 
of Sixteen Plates in Colours, representi ag the the various Harmon 
ontrasts, and Complementary sarenes, or the use of Artists 
Manufacturers. In extra red cloth, 7 
Henry G. Bohn, Y ork-street, ao garden, London. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
PARIS and its ENVIRONS, including Ver- 


sailles, St.-Cloud sn Excursions into the Champagne 
Districts. An Illu Hand k for — by, 
"HOM AS FORESTER, Author of ‘ Norway and its Scenery.’ 
‘ith 283 beautiful Engravings on steel of the principal Buildings 
and Sites. Post 8vo. cloth 
Henry G. —_ Y ~ he street, Covent-garden, London. 


w ready, 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 
TRACTATE on LANGUAGE, By Gorpon 
WILLOUGHBY JAMES GYLL, , of Wraysbury, 


Bucks, ay of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 
ry G. Bohn, York-street, Covent-carden, W.C. 


Just published, royal 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


HE BURNS CENTENARY POEMS. A 
Collection of Fifty of the best, including the Six recom- 
mended for Highly Com by the J Judges iS the Cr = ty 


“Thick 


many of the ighly Commended, and 
mas Murray & Son. "Londen: : Arthur Hall, 
Fourth Edition, enlarged, p la. 2d. post 
ACATION "THOUGHTS. on CAPITAL 


CHARLES. PHILL r Majesty's 
sioners of the Court of Debtors. 

London: J. Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W. 


boards, with Eight Coloured Plates, 
price la. 6d. 


and WRONG. MADAME DE 
CHATELAIN.,. 


Also may be had in the Series, illustrated, 
I WON'T and I WILL. 
WHAT the STARS SAID. 
The OVERLAND ALPHABET. 
London: William Tegg, 65, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C, 


wn 8vo. 


ERTRAND’S FR HOOT. 
B SCHOO 


VOLTAIRE'S HISTOIRE de CH 

VOLTAIRE'S HISTOIRE de PIERRE LE 

FENELON.—Les AVENTURES de TELE. 
MAQUE, A New Edition, for the use Schad 
with an Vocabulary, by M. BERTRAND. lame 


ar 180, te, 14, Henrietta-street, 


KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 


I, 

A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE 
exhibiting the Actual and Comparative Fy. 
of all the Countries in the World; with their presen: 

Half-bound, 128, 6d. 
II. 

A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, illus. 


trating, in a Series of O Designs, the Rene Pact 


aps, including Colou eologica urope, 
the British Isles. Half-bound, 12. pe, and 


Ill, 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 
CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 


rising, in Lem Plates, Maps and Plans of all the impor. 
pani a Pronounce ndex of Places, HAR. 
VEY, M.A. Oxon. Half-bound, 129. 6d. 


Iv. 
ASTRONOMY. Edited byJ. R. Hind, 


7.545. With Notes and Descriptive Letter-pres 
18 Maps. Halt boand. 
Vv. 
A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS 


of GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE for the 
20 ‘Canaan 


f Junior C Maps, 
and Palestine Half-bound, 5s. 
By the same Author, 
I. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS of NATU- 


II. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced 


from the Imperial Folio, for the Use of © » Academia 
and Families. we ma Maps, Im Quarto, balf- 
bound morocco, 2. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and Londoa. 


In Eight 8vo. with and Historical 
Vignettes, price 41. 4s. bound loth, 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE 
REGAL SUCCESSION OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Acyes STRICKLAND, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
A New Edition, revised and enlarged, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY: 


_ DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 


By Davin Paaz, F.G.S. 


Second Edition, with numerous I)lustrations, Glossary of 
Scientific Terms and Index. Crown 8vo. price 6a. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF 
GEOLOGY. 


With Illustrations and Glossarial Index. Third Edition, 
price ls. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONB, Edinburgh and London. 
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five large Plates and Seven smaller ditto, printed in Colours 
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IL On November 1 will be published, WiiCROSCOPES. .—J. AMADIO’S Improved 
ICROSCOPE, 2 ; 
Price ONE SHILLING, thes ar rom Amado, of and are 
THE FIRST NUMBER OF No Jeet published, Sod ILLUS. 
stamps 
7 MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Edited by DAVID MASSON. on Bam published, price 2a. 6d.; by post, 2a 
EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; wi 
ah A NEW STORY, iy Prevention of Deafness. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS,’ ofthe Ear, Sohoequare. 
WILZ, BE COMMENCED tnt GH Second Edition, price 1s.; by post, 14. 2d. 
DEAFNESS resulting from 
Macmittan & Co. Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. ATISM, end Headache. Noises in 
London : Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
WHEN THE SNOW FALLS we 
oy GUIDE t TREATMENT of 
4 OMAS. the N. For the use of = Student 
been carefully by the Author, and contains two additional 
Introduction. * On the Dgetrine of) et 
1. RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. = 
TUE HOUSE IN THE LANE. A BOON RAILWAY TRAVELLERS. 
4, THE SILENT BOARDER'S PREFACE. 14, THE HOME OF THE HUNDRED BLIND MEN OE MILLER'S JEST BOOK: 
5. THE CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 15. A SHADOWY PASSION. - A work everybody geste. and few have read. A reprint from 
6. THE PARISH CLERK. 16. HOWLEY OF KILLOWEN. Unis having been % hes 
7. THE GUILD CLERK. 17. THE BORROWED BOOK. original and now 
8. ALICE AND THE ANGEL. Lat 
ca 19. DR. CHILLINGWORTH'S PRESCRIPTION 
e 9. A GUEST FOR THE NIGHT. 20. THE GHOST OF A GREAT MAN ; RELIGIOUS REVIVALS IN IRELAND 
10. THE ISLAND IN THE RIVER. 21. A LEAP FROM THE REGISTER. Third Editions of the following are this day published :— 
ll. MYSELF AND MY FAMILY. 22, THE TWO RIVERS. E WORK and th COUNTER.W 
12, MISS FURBEY. 23. DR. GRAVES, OF WARWICK-STREET. voce oe ORK ; or, 
13. FAMINE ABOARD. 24. THE OTHER GARRET. the Physical Phenemena ‘By the Rev EDWARD tion of 
25. FRIENDSHIP. Archdeacon of Meath. Svo. sewed, price by post, 
USION. 
nt Sampson Low, Son & Co. 47, Ludgate-hill. WHAT IT IS. A Sermon on a eo 1 - 
Parish Church of Ballivor, on Sunday it 7th, 1859, b 
.0.T. DUBBIN, LL.D. and B.D incembent 
On October 1, with 50 Whole-Page Illustrations by M‘Coxxgxt, post 8vo. cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. Sere eee 
6d.; by 
TWICE ROUND THE CLOCK. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. Chareh, Dublin, 
MON, D. DPellow of Trinity College, Dublin in. By, 
th 
London: Hovutston & Wricdt, 65, Paternoster-row. ost hin id 
Hlodgen, Smith & Co. 14, Graftonatreet. London: 
New Series of the Welcome Guest. ENGLION BOC 
No. L. on Saturday, 24th September, 1859. of Worae fr 
Deg, care Lessons o progressive 
difficulty ; 
WELCOM E CUE § fT, 
urs Enlarged to 24 Pages, Royal Octavo 
READING BOOK for ADULTS. 12mo. 
WEEKLY NUMBERS NTHLY PARTS. The Alphah tom the Litany, and the 
Common Prayer os paper cover, 032 
ME G —— PE No. 2. Lessons from the Book of Psalms (Prayer Book 
ILLUSTRATED © chose Ine 935 
2 By “ Paiz,” H. G. Hing, Keyyy Harnison Weir, T. M. Macqvorp, C. H. Bayystt, W. Society for Promoting Christian Depositories, 
a J, Derratr Fraycis, W. H. Paior, and Portcu. 
Mr. Robert B. Brough is the Editor of the New Series, which will embrace C tae 
ontributions 
w ye Writers :— from the following q Now complete, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. each, 
GALA. | WALTER THORNBURY. JOHN OXENTORD. A. tended 
WATTS PHILLIPS. HAIN PRISWELL. JAMES GREENWOOD Study, of the Greck New Testament. By Dr. WINER. 
FRANK TALFOURD. FRANK FOWLER. GODFREY TURNER. Original, the Sixth MAS and 
SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. G. L. STRAUSS, Ph.D “This is the G f th estam 
J. G, HOLLINGSHEAD. WILLIAM CARLETON. G. STRAUSS, PhD. superior toll others, but superior as to be, by common consent, 
JOHN LANG. EDMUND YATES. J. C. BROUGH. the one work of reference. No other could be mentioned wi with it, 
AUGUSTUS MAYHEW. EDMUND FALCONER. W. K. SULLIV by 
» JAMES HANNAY., AXDREW HALLIDAY. wi nates Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. London: Hamilton & Uo. 
V. BRIDGEMAN. STIRLING COYN : ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 
8. 
Hovutstox & Wri 1. 
Gut, 65, London. In ore. mith a0 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 
EMENTS OF PLANE 
Ready, October 1, Ilustrated with 300 Engravings, pp. 640, imperial 8vo. cloth gilt, price 5s. 
Schoo nstruct 
Author of the * H _ ry of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
Or, the Adventures of the Stout Gentleman, the Slim Gentleman, and the . 
‘ Uniform with the * Elements,’ price 3s. 
Man with the Iron Chest. (XOOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL ‘PROPO- 
Written by GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, KEY to the Exerciges appended to the Elements fr the 
And Illustrated by Paiz, Janzt, Aveustcs Maruew, and the Author, complete in uae of Teachers and First Books of 1 lllustested 8 
b Diagrams. 
Vou. Il. of ‘THE WELCOME GUEST,’ 
Which also contains several other Original N Poems, Sketches of Social Life, b ° ’ CLID; being . 
. tions printed separately for Use in the Class-room. . 
London: Hovutston & Wricut, 65, Paternoster-row. Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. . 
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KALEIDOSCOPIC COLOUR 
(See No. XXVI.) 


Price, in Wood.. eeeeeeee ioc 1 0 
» Papier 1 5 
. ent, sh the various beautiful effects of the 


This 
bination of Colours, may be procured at 
SMITH, BEOK & oars, 6, COLEMAN-STREET, 


ALTWOOD’S FINDER. 
(Bee Microscoricat Journnat, No. XXIII. p. 59.) 
SMITH, pak y oy & BECK are now p to supply this useful 


cation COLEMAN-STREET, Londons” SPP 

MITH, BECK & BECK’S ACHROMATIC 
STEREOSCOPE. 


weed... as 10 0 
Negatives 


Phot Rs. price 11, ls. 
Aug. 28, 1858, page 269. 
6, COLEMAN-STREET, London. 


OPERATOR'S NEGATIVE 
COLLODION is unsurpassed i n sensitiveness and density, 

price 19e. per 20 02. exclusive of. bottles. 
COLLODION = sensitiveness and 

ALBUMENIZED a7 y ll, quire; Waxed 
, 72.—Amber V 128. do., ds. : both 
ediatel artifical "heat.— Lenses and Ap- 


of their o Chemicals. 
“PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 

Third 1s. ; per la. id. 
OCKIN & CO. Operative Chemists, 8, Duke-street, Manches- 


ter-equare, London (late 289, Strand) 


HOTOGRAPHY.—T. OTTEWILL & CO., 
Wholesale and Retail PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 


MANUFACTU 
ute Ottewill & Co’s NEW TEAK CAMERAS expressly for 
only. 


B. First-class work 
Tlivsteated Catalogues sent free on application. 


ROSS’S NEW ORTHOGRAPHIC 
e PETZVAL LENSES for mat ne and GROUPS. 
of these Lenses 


Grou 


com on of made in the 


s straight 
tive places, while 
leaning of objects. 
1 ese nevensary raualities of of are naturally 
able with the ordinary single combination, in whatener phase that 
limited construction mer presented, if we except a loose approx- 
flatness of field; and further, up to the 
t time, optical produ theabove-named quali- 
only Prof Petz second comb 
A. Rs Paper in No. 56 of *Photo- 


“ The Rouen 
passed 


“The two views of Rouen, 
taken with the New Orthograp 
ham ae Jan. 14. 


“ Mr. R. Howlett’s Views at Rouen diingh like so much carved 


ivory, sharp and delicately wrough as 
Atheneum, Jan. 
The above were taken with A. Rose’s new Orthographic Petzval 


Exhibition Jurors’ 274. 

** Mr. Ress prepares for Po pg the 
intensity ye t by procuring the of che- 
-mical, otinie and vis rays. The spherical aberration is also 
-wery carefully corrected, both in the and ue 

Every Article connected with 
may be had on 
2 and 3, Featherstone-buildings, High Holborn, London,W.C. 


FIRE PROFITS TO THE ASSUBED. 


CE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


BARTHOLOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1834, 
( Branch Offices: EDINBURGH, — and BURY 
8ST. EDMUNDS. 


Capiteal—FIVE S Sterling. 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 
Directors. 


Buxton, . MP. 
in n Cohen Esq. 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. 
William Gladstone 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. M.P. 


Bart. 


ore 
thechi 

L. N. de 

Oswald 

Thomas Smith, Esq. 

the of the BRANCH of the Comeany appro- 


ASSURED 
,att ce, 
lane, London the inst. ; and at 
throughout t the Kingdom, on and after the 
entitled to are those whose Policies were 
en doy of ril last (on which the Profits 
declared hose 4 had been which day th with the Company | Pi 

for five vo years previously. Parties ap ef with. participate 
= t to the 


are particularly uested to bring their Poli 
Ottice, or the last i issued for their Prem 


FRANCES A. BNGELDACH: Actuary am and Secretary. 


‘Bartholomew-iane, London 
xx* The NEWAL PREMIUMS due at 


for the 
MICHAEL 
mt MAS exe ready for delivery in Town and throughout 


| [MPEBIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY, 


THE ATHENAUM 


E LAST ANNUAL REPORT, CASH 
ACCOUNT snd BALANCE SHEET of THE MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE 800 be had on 


e is 
Ak. Claims by Year 1858. 


snes Mutual 


fe Assurance 
Cheapside, E. C: London. 


_COIDENTS areof DAILY OCCURRENCE. 
—Insurance data show that ONE PERSON in every 
FIFTEEN is ——s or less injured by Accident yearly. 
An ANNUAL PAYMENT of al. secures 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF & PER W 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, OR 
1,000. IN CASE OF DBATH 
FROM ACCIDENTS or DESCRIPTION, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
which has already ey compensation for Accidents 37,0691. 
Forms of Proposal pal Hallway Stat had at et 
N for Stamp D By the 
ourney or Year. No or Boe a 
Million ~4 WM J. Secretary 


rance Company 
Broad-street, London, E.¢. 


HE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


f eir business to any other Co = pe whatever, but con- 
tinue to insure against every description of Accident resulting 
either in Death or Inju 


3, Old Broad-street, E.C. WM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 
NORTH BRITISH 


URANCE COMPANY, 
64, PRINCES-STREET, EDINBURGH. 
67, SACK VILLE-STREET, 


by Royal Charter and Act 

1809. 

since the 5 0 

or 8 

received O45 16 5 


LONDO N BOARD. 
SIR PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN L GLENNIE, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
- Esq. Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 


Peter Northall 
Chas. J. Knowles E. J. T. Pearse, 
Knowles, 


. Lancaster- 
of Lond 


Prospectuses, btained at the 
Office, 4, NBW Fora of Prope TINGS. Lothtury, London, £.0. 
ROBERT ST! STRAC AN, Secretary. 
NOSTHEEN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1836. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL, £1,259,760. 
Office in London—1, MOORGATE-STREET. 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Miller, Esq, M.P. 
Newman an, Pargubar, Esq. 
Duncan Jam Kay 
Sir Charies R. Bart. 
‘William ‘Westgarth, 
Secretary—A. P. Fletcher. Vice “Seerdary—Eawera Fuchs. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
nsurances nst Fire on every descrip- 


The Company grants I 
tion of Property. at Home, in the Colonies, and elsewhere. 


FOREIGN INSURANCES.—The Directors, ha had all the 
important places abroad practically of Premi are ena a re os offer 


unusual advantages as regards ra = 
and Disoot t is allowed to Merchants an that their 
own and dents’ Insurances. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


r. 

In the Participation Branch the Business is condueted by: the 
Proprietors at a fixed charge of 10 per cent. on the ums, 

without any on whatever; thus e0u- 
nomy of m She of 
without ite attendant and up 

The Bonus Additiens Rave from 26 to 68 per cent. on 
the Premiums paid. 


‘FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE COMPANY 
on sist. Janvasy, 1859, 


Annual R 19 
80,216 18 


and Fonds 404,449 3 2 


1, OLD LONDON. 


Directors. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Chairman. 
FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


omas G. Ba George Hibbert, 
James C. C. Bell, Samuel 
Esq. omas Newman Hunt, Bad. | 
n 
George Field, Esq. Newman Smith, Esq. 


of ~ ofa million and a 


FITS Four-ffths. or 

PROFITS.—Four-tifths, or Eighty cent. of the are 

assigned to Policies every ‘fifth year. heassured are entitled to 

participate after pa soe of one 

MS. The y has disbursed in payment of eleims 
d additions 


may be made at the Chief Office, as 
16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of 
INGALL, Actuary. ‘ 


of. 
the Agents throughout the 


‘Bervants ; descri 


| Sporting 


N° 1664, Szpr. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D, 1714, 


and LIF 


WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq. ES. Esa, Chairma 


James Bentley, Esq John Morley, Esq. 
1 Britten ohn Rogers, Esq. 
Of n Child Rats, 

John Hibbert, W. Foster White 

Thomas Samuel Wilson, Esq. Ala 

Thomas Mille Stephen Wilson, Esq. 

J. Remingto 

due at MICHAEL MAS an 
gow x nh the Head Office, and with the respective Agents ip 


Forms for LIFE Insurance with Tables of Rates sen 
WILLIAM B. LEWIS, 


= LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


39, ‘STREET, BANK. 


Chairman—WILLIAM LEAF, 
Deputy-Chatrmon JOHN HU MPHERY, 


. Ald, 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. upert Ingleby, Esq. 
Bates, > Wm. J hnson, 
Thos Farncomb, Esq. Ald. J eremiah Pilcher, 


ng r. Jeaffreson, 2, F 

Surgeon—W . Coulson, 2 Frederick ‘Ula. Jewry, 
Actuary—George Clark, Eaq. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING IN THIS COMP. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consisten 
Assured are an subscribed 
an assurance fund o a invested 
Government Stocks—and an income 


Premiums to Assure £100. 
One Year. Seven Years. 
£017 8 | £019 9 
11 
307 
6123 9 
BRANCH. 


or 5 to 15 per . on the sum 
One-half of the * Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit 
ird of the premium may remain for 
licy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 


in any part 


eve ‘ore Two 
Director 


PANEER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES 
of Cut 

eq advan 


ANDSOME Fy TRON BED- 
STEADS.—HEAL & SON'S Show Rooms 


contain a 
f Brass Bedsteads, fer Home Use 
handsome, Iron Piain Iren Bedsteads 
My of Wood Bedstead th that is manufac 
tured, in’ Mah ogany, Birch, Walnut Tree W P 
and Japanned, al Btted with with Bedding and 
as well as Bed-room Furnitu 
EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA. 


‘LOGUE, eontaining Designs and Paices o 
‘as welbas of 150 different Articles of BED-ROOM EURNITORE 


sent free by post -HEAL & SON , 
room Furniture M Manufacturers, 


YOUR LINEN with CULLETON’S 
PATENT ELECTRO SILVER PLATES — be med 


use them. Inte P ls.; Name:P 

of Mo Crate with directio 

for stamps.—Observe,25, Leicester 


EOHI and BAZIN’S DESPATOH-BOX 
WRITING CASES, in russia and morocco | 
mate in twenty different formaand Shes wat with real 


an Locks; also ethers ption. ee 

vary from 11. 500 Weith PCases, Brush 

res ine Nic Cases Vicker eon Baskets, 

es, bes and Wine and Spirit Plasks, &c. &c.—112, Regent- 
Leadenhall street, Londen. 

1 —BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


ITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 
‘allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
ae ped invention in the curative treatment of 
vires Biting w with G much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be worn during sleep. A ie circular 
e Pruss (which cannot fail to 
, on the circumference of the bady, two inches below the hips, 
sent to the M 
MR. WHITE, 238, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
STIC STOCKINGS, KNEE C 


for VARICOSE -V EINS NS, end all of W. 
of the. LEGS, SPRAINS, 


being wo und the body. while 
iby the MOC- MAIN PAD and 


are porous, 
in = inexpensive, and rawn mon ike: an ordi- 


from 78. 6d. to each ; postag~ 
JOHN WHITE, MANUFACT 238, Piccadilly, London. 


&e. 
and 


Maker 
written or personal application to the Act or to any of the Strand 
pended a list of uses paid 
No for jo If 
GALL, Actuary. F 
| 
sMITI 
added 
» hied 
| your 
ge awe 
them 
Bach 
articles 
bo 
Lon DU 
MANU 
Estima 
T ASSURANCE COMPANY have never contempiated tran: 
LERY | 
designs © 
contain 
sad Oru 
enabled 
IM 
oBH a 
ybeh 
P hole Perm. ret, 
A ts.| Without Profits ields, 
307 
4 21410 STON & 
6 010 = 
y 0 
A 
r Assurerson the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five WATE 
em sarigned cach policy can be added to 
can 
forme of this Instrument for Landscapes and Hi ves it the fol- assured, applied fo reduction of the annual premium, or be = 
ina ceived in cash. 
length At the first division a return of ae per eent. in cash on the pre ()EX 
of inan miume paid was deslared;, this will sllow revessionary 
of the le kh. acco e, from 66 to28 per cent. on the premi Bohemia 
the visual at their focus; it covers a flat field, and pro- Manufac 
extreme! 
T 
in th aft fs have bee ed. 
one Mon er proo ve approy 
Loans upon security. ALL 
No ebarge for Pelicy an 
‘Medical Attendants paid for their reports. Ladies’ 
Persons in time of Despatch 
of Europe or British North A urticles fi 
The Medical Officers atten New Cat 
page chock. IW. 
pe by Mr. R. Howlett, are lardly to be sur- ture and 
ness and delicacy of light and shade.” Reand. 
Ti Jan. 10. — 
(joL 
and 
superfine 
vith Cres 
5, Cranb 
eLs. BRE 
CA 
tt 
T 
and Oil 
R™ 
prep 
No. L. ber 
RIM it 
A 
Wo 
(jADI 
James Helme, E 
John Lrving, beg” 
peon Lu 
Elkiet Macnaghten, tieq. 
Thomas Masterman, Esq. 
sill, with 
Imperial 
inclu 
800. Old 
\ E 
The abo 
— if the hig 
WUTH 
ROYAT, 
Vi DAK NESS 
Ration. 7 


Ges FSP 78 2 


FRAP 


1664, Serr. 17,50 


ERICK DENT, Chronometer, 


k Maker the and Prince 
the Great Clock for Queen Houses of 61, 


Strand, No connexion wi 33, Cockspur-street. 
FISHERS Ss DEBSSING CASES 


TRAV 
FISHER’S PORTMANTEAUS. 
First-Class Workmanship, at Moderate Prices. 
188, STRAND, LONDON. Catalogues post free. 


KINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS BRONZIS™S, &., beg to intimate that the 
sdded to their extensive Stock’ a large variety of New 
lass of Art, which ) + recently obtained for them = 
cote Exhibition the decoration of oe Cross of the Legion of 
, as wellasthe “ Grande 
seawarded to the trade). The Council. Medal was alsoa 
them at at Exhibition in 1851. 
bears their E.& 


= being Dlated by 
REGENT. ‘STREET and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, 
ONDON 29, EGE-GREEN, DUBLIN: and at their 
NUPA NEWHALL oT REET, BIRMINGHAM— 
biter Drawings sent free by post. ‘Re-plating and Gild- 
yess S. OSLER, 45, OxrorD-sTREET, 
N, W., ber to announce that their NBW GAL- 
LERY LEY their late Premises), recently 


erected from the 
wen Jones, is NUW OPEN, and will be found to 
ve assortment of Glass Chandel iers, Table 
their hitherto limited has 


o hi 


amore ex 


sad Ornamental G 
enabled them to exhibi 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent 


IMPROVEMENTS ; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
8H and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
y be had on application. 
CHUBB & SON, St. 98, Lord- 
, Li 1; 
Liverpool ; 3 "Horsley 
OSLLENTE BIJOUTERIE COUR- 
odéles sa FPabrique.”—WATHER- 
g been honoured —_ a Fi 


shove flattering Testimonial, ners y invite the public toan 
ion of their GULD CHAINS and extensive assortment of 
JEWELLERY, all made on the premises. 


WATHERSTON & BROGDEN, Goldsmiths, Man » 16, 
‘enrietta-street, W.C. Established a.p. 1 
N.B. made of Chains and Jewellery for 1s. each. 


states, Groupe for the MANTELPIECE, &c. 
—Statuett A Parian, decorated 
and other Ch China (att, and Bisaue 
ttremely moderate. 

THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


ALLEN PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
articles for Home or Continental Travelling, in their 
New Catalogue for 1859. By post for two stam 
= WwW. T. ALLEN, Manufacturers of Barrack 
ture and Military Outfitters ( (see separate Catalogue), 18 ond’, 22, 


(WULLETON’S CARDS, Wedding, Visiting, 


and Trade.—A Copper- Plate and tift 
Cards | ted for 2s. Post G PRES 
rest die, or Address, ~ paper, 15a— 


ECKNELL, TURNER R & ‘SONS HAND 
0 URNER dlers an 


NS, Wax and Tallow Soap 
the Bee Hive, 31 and 32, W. 


IMMEL’S LOTION for the SKIN is 
prepared of twosorts, No. 1, Preservative, and No. 2, Curative. . 

No. ? beautifies the Complexion. No. 2% removes pimples, erup- 
tans, freckles, sunburns, Price, 4 pint, 2a. 9d, 4 pint, 

int, 88. 6d. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemista —E. 

RM SL, Perfumer, 96, Strand, 24, Cornhill, and Crystal Palace. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJ ESTY'S LAUNDRESStode 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
WOTHERSPOON & CO. GLASGOW and LONDON. 
IZ.—A PURE PALE ef of the 
nnd diet shiprnen of Win We 


E.c. 


GENEVA—a GIN of 

the true Juniper flavour, and precisely as it runs from the 

till, without ~ ition of any i ient whatever. 

we 132. ; or in one-dozen cases, 29a. each, bottles and 

me included. Price-Currents (free) by post.- HENRY BRETT 
Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn. 


EUROPEAN AND COLONIAL 


WINE COMPANY, 
122, PALL MALL, 8.W. 


The above Company has been formed to supply PURE WINES 
the highest character, at waving of 90 per ct t. 


hig cen 
AFRICAN PORT . per deen. 
A APRICAN SHERRY . 20a. & 24a. 
nest ever int roduced to this country. 
ROYAT, VICTORT. SHERRY, soft, nutty ona dry, 328. 
ID OLD PORT (Ten years ip the wood), 42s. ae 

LING G EPERNAY CHAMPAGNE ...... 388. 
1. JULIEN CLARET, pure & without acidity, 288. 
Bottles and pac packages uded, and free to toany london 
Sation, Te. WILLIAM REID TIPPING, Manager. 


THE ATHENZUM 


AWNE S.—In Use in the Ro Gardens. — 
ELSO BOYD'S PATENT LAWN MOWI 
and ROLLING the only 
well as dry ranteed efficient in use, easily han 
and sonal iy kept in ‘working order—doing the work of “Ave or six 
and y railway station 


= 


men. Prices, incl case an to an 
in England, d, from s. 6d. and upwards. Copies of testimonials 
free on to Mr. Samuelson’s Warehouse, 


on-street it Menara, Benne’, London Bridge ; 
or'the Works, Banbury, Oxon 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 
Pe BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 


Tooth Brushes, Penetrating un- 
oved Flesh and Cloth Brashes 
genuine Spe tion of Brush, 
omb, and Perfumery for the withet e Tooth Brushes search 
thorou hly ~ gee e divisions of the Teeth and one, Som 


2a. per box; and of 
Bouyuets.— Sole ishment, 1308 and 131, ‘Uxford- 
Hol les-street, London. 


ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—Notice of In- 
junction.—The admirers of this amy Fish Sauce are 


particularly requested to observe that none is geuuine but that 
which pense the back label with the name WILLIA AM LA- 
ed “ Elizabeth Lazenby,” 


ZENBY, y hy ~ as the front label sign 
and that for further security, on then A of ev bottle of the 
henceforw an additional label 
and red, as follows: notice will be affixed 

SS Harvey’s Sauce, prepared at the original warehouse, 
in oddities to the well-known labels, which are protected against 
injunction in Chancery of 9th July, 

858." —6, reet, Portman-square, Lendea.. 


RIZE- MEDAL LIQUID HAIR- DYE. 
ONE APPLICATIO 
LINSTANTANDUUS. HARMLESS, and 


L 
, post free, 3a. 3d. and 6a, direct from E. FP. LANG- 
DAI Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden, 
Lang sare, our mind, the most extra 


ordinary productions of modern c 
vated London NV ews, J 1851. 


long 
Labo ry, a Speci 
Editor of the yoy will be found in that Journal of Saturday, 
January 10th, 1857. A Co a Cope will be forwarded fur two stamps. 
Ts W ANTED. 
E NEW MEDICAL GUIDE for gratuitous 
Circulation.—A bes n effectually 
cured of Debilit q rer mory, Dimness of Sight, 
Lassitude and indigestion, by following th the instructions ven in 
the MEDICA he considers it to his duty io gees 
tude to the author, and for the benefit of Ad. to publis the 
means used. He will, 3a" send free, on bye of a directed 
envelope, and two stamps to bey posthgs, copy of the book, 
containin every information dress Wallace, 


ord Burton-crescent, Tavistock-square, 
OW TO BREW STRONG ALE AT 
SEVENPENCE PER GALLON, fine as Sherry, and an 
aroma-equal to — —This new Practica 
is by a at the 


ranted method r can 
of the Publishers or twelve penny stamps Freeto any address. 
Direct FISHER & SON. Kingsland. London, N.E. 


EFRESHING BALM for the HAIR.— 
Every one values and admires a beautiful head of hair; yet 
there are hundreds who desire to mane their hair look well, kee 
ya but are unacquainted \¥- 
the means to do 50. OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF C 


come it has no Pr oe 6a. and lls. only.—Sold 
wholesale and retail by C. & OLDEIDGE, 13, 
street North (seven Zeces from the Strand), W.C. 
R. HOWARD, §2, 
FLEET-STRE an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESCRIPTION ofAMTIFICLAL TERT. fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to te di istinguished from th = inals byt the closest ob- 
server; they will never chan and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever Tonge i This method does not 
require the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will 
support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is teed to 
re articulation and masti sation, Decayed “oe rendered 
sound dand useful in mastication —At home Som Ten till Five. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 
is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and creme Sie mole 
utic superiority over er 
is attested by innumerable spontaneous taneous testimonials from Physik 
cians and Surgeons of European rep 


ofr EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D. F.R.S., 


Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George’s Medical 
School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the South 
Kensi oM m, &c. 


useu 

“I believe thes the purity and of Oil is secured 

in ite eepesetien by the personal attention good a Chemist 
and a as Dr. de Jongh, also written 
the bes reatise on the Oil with which I am acquainted. 

Hence the Cod Liver Vil sold under his guarantee 

be preferable to any other kind as enuineness and 


Sold in Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 
08. ; and labelled with pe Jonon 
gnature, WITHOUT cet NONE IS GENUINE: IN THE PROVINCES 
respectable Chemists, 


IN LONDON, BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO.77, STRAND, W.C. 


CAUTION.—Strenuously resist proposed 
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R. H. JAMES, the retired Physician, dis. 
covered while in the East Indies a certain cure for Con- 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, and General De- 
bility. The remedy was discovered by him ~ -t his only child, a 
wes given up "up to die, cured, and is 
ve an benefi w-creat 
send, post-free, to those = wish it, the recipe, contain ~ 
directions for making an d snocess! his on 
remitting him six stamps.—Address 0. P. N, 14, Cecil-street, 
Strand. 
Greene HAIR RESTORED to its N ATURAL 
x — Neuralgia, N us Headache, Rheumatism, 
Joints cured by F. M. “HERRING'S PATENT MAG- 
NETIC USHES, l0e and ise, Com . 6d. to We. Grey 
hair and revented by F.M. Hs Patent Preventive 
Brush, price 5a. Offices, 32, Basinghall-street, 
oF by post ae four stam pe, th 
pam comes Grey, and its 
Sold by all 1 Chemists and Perfumers of repute. cmedy.” 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGN ESIA 
has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminen 
of Ge Medical P veteasien on ag an excellent remedy for “Aeidite. 
Heart Lg 4. Gout, and Indigestion. Asa mild aperien 
it is adapted for ‘delicate partioularly during 
prema y; and it preveuts the food of infants from turning sour 
digestion. Esfervesel me ACIDULATED LEMON 
orms an 

y agreeable an 4— 


oves ts), 173, New 
by all respectable Chemists throughout the Empire. 


following is EXTRACT from the 


the Translation of 
rE the Royal Colle College of Ph sicians of 
G. F Callies, an Uo 
“It is no small defeet in — of the 
no pu ve mass but w con- 


tains aloes; yet we heem dal 
aloes, enemas it be in the form of COCKL PILLS, which 
chiefly consist of aloes, scammony, and cctoazante, which | think 
are formed into a sort of compound extract, the acridity of which 
is obviated, I suspect, by am alkaline process,and bya fourth 
ingyesiens (unknown to me) of an oxematie tonic nature. I think 
terand no worse of it for ite being a patent ee I look 
at it as an article of commerce and domestic conven 
say, it is th 
muscular purge, 8 Mucous purge, and a hydrogogue purge 
bined, A their effects properly controlled by a dirigent comm, 


mucous Mem 
THYSELF !—MARIE COUPELLE 
interesting pom “style pecul ul 


sirous o ould “pect characteris 


will receivea lenat 
Des, Be. of ber, other thi 
lated to guide in the affairs of life. The 
sketches, one — great utility. my cha- 
racter so truly, that I could not have done it eeeter. uis 

no . 


pg haracter you sent to oe 
H. is strikingly correct."—R. V. Shutte, H Tente 
eved to be unkuown toute 
Nenagh. 


O YOU WANT LUAURIANT HAI 
CRINUTRIAR. The o prep 
on for 

growth of Hair, Whiskers, Moustachios, &c, in a few weeks 

venting its loss, restoring it in baldness, as 
beautifying and strenathening the hair, and checkin 
= isa —-y4 unique, elegant and neve r-fai 


in after years. post- 

Miss Coupellé, 69 Come London, 
obtainable throug h al mists, in bottles, price 2s. — Mr 
li ay Il can now as fine a 
of = as any person, solely from using = Crinutriar.” 
Craven, Longford, Irelan => our Crinutriar 
an exce oustache.” jour 


“RIVE MINUTES ADVICE ON HAIR,’ Whiskers, 
with List of Agents, sent post-free for four penny stamps. 


AIN S in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUM- 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION NER- 
VOUSNESS. DBBILITY, &.—Dr. DE’ ROOs’ RENAL PILLS 
are a most safe and efficacious remedy for the above dangerous 
eomatainte. which frequently end in stone, and a lingering death, 
For depression of spirits Lt incapacity for society, stu 
or b s, giddiness, weiness, sleep without refreshm 
and insanity itaelf, when arising from or combined 
with these diseases, they are Ss Od., 48. 6d., lla, and 
338. per Box, through all Chemists, or t free on ‘receipt of 
stamps, by Dr. De Koos, 10, Berners-street, “Outerd. -street, London. 


CAUTION TO MOTHERS. 
RS. JOHNSON’S AMERICAN SOOTH- 
ING SYRUP.—This efficacious Remedy has been in 


ral use for upwards of Thirty Years, and has preserved nume 
ae when suffering from Convulsions arising from painfu 


As soon as the Syrup is rubbed on the Gums, the Child 
will be relieved, the Gums cooled, and the inflammation reduced. 
It is as innocent as effi us, tending to produce the Teeth with 

and so pleasant, that no no Child wil oxtaee to let its Gums be 
rubbed with it. Parents should be icular to A... for 
SOHNSON AMERICAN SUOTHIS: YRUP, and 
that the Names of Barctay & Sons, 95, Farri 
London (to whom Mrs. Johnson sold th 
Stamp affixed to each Bottle. Price 9s. 9d. per 


OLLOWAY'S OINTMED* and PILLS.— 


b hey sympathize reat with the di 
hen isvegolariy performed, disturb those 
teins ap alarming extent, and originate of man’s m 
distress diseases. oy functions of heart, lungs, stomach, an 
80 Holloway’s purifying preparations, that 
they seem to — of those organs, and at the 
same time remove the owness ts 
attending this Under their general influ- 
ence the heart's action becomes and circulation nor- 
mal; thus su and 
so demonstrativ 


; 


sole makers of the Oatmes! and Camphor, and Urris Root Soaps 
son in tablets(bearing their names and address) at 6d. each ; of 
me 
the 
street 
or those of any 
, stating sex, age, or 
tamps, and addressed 
utensils required. This is guaranteed to be the best and cheapest - a 
mode to produce fine Ale ever made publia The above new war- 
Lat 
H 
Q | 
8) 
b 
Substitutions 


